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Strict  their  series  to  thirty-one  families, 
most  of  them  connected  with  the  more 
important  events  of  our  history,  and  all 
of  them,  “those,  whose  influence  being 
still  great,  has  from  age  to  age  been  per¬ 
ceptible  in  our  annals,  and  who  form,  as 
it  were,  the  backbone  of  our  aristocratic 
system.” 

The  work  is  a  very  interesting  one ;  in 
many  respects  it  will  be  found  of  high 
importance,  especially  to  the  historical 
inquirer  anxious  to  know  somewhat  more 
of  the  leading  men  of  past  times  than 
general  history  will  supply  him  with,  and 
who  is  little  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of 
research  and  selection  which  has  been  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  even  one  of  the  shoit- 
est  of  these  notices.  We  might  have 
wished,  especially  in  respect  to  some  of 
these  families,  that  more  illustrative  anec¬ 
dote,  and  more  frequent  pictures  of  past 
times,  had  been  given  ;  the  limits  of  the 
work  have,  however,  prevented  this  ;  we 
shall  therefore  endeavor,  in  our  review, 
to  supply,  in  some  measure,  from  other 
sources  this  deficiency. 


Britiah  Quarterly. 

THE  GREAT  GOVERNING  FAMILIES  OF 
ENGLAND.* 

Tkk  two  volumes  before  us,  in  their 
gay  scarlet  livery,  so  profusely  adorned 
with  gilded  armorial  bearings,  must  not 
be  classed  with  the  mere  jieerage  books, 
so  untrustworthy  as  historical  records,  and 
often  so  untruthful  in  regard  to  the  real 
character  of  the  families  they  profess  to 
celebrate  ;  for  they  advance  a  far  higher 
daim  to  our  attention,  and  justly  so,  it 
being  the  aim  of  the  joint  authors,  Messrs. 
Sandt'urd  and  Townsend,  “  to  place  be¬ 
fore  the  general  reader,  in  a  popular  form, 
the  leading  ascertained  facts  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  our  Great  Families,  in  connection 
with  the  results  of  the  latest  i-esearches 
into  our  national  history.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  the  writers,  passing  over  the 
great  majority  of  our  noble  houses,  re- 
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The  work  begins  with  an  admirable 
introtiuctory  essay  by  Mr.  Townsend,  in 
which  the  question  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  peerage  is  discussed, ' 
and  then,  in  thirty-one  chapters,  the 
“  Great  Governing  Houses  of  England” 
pass  under  review,  and  the  series  opens 
well  with  the  name,  so  renowned  alike 
in  ballad  and’  history,  of  Percy.  Casting  ' 
aside  the  silly  and  extravagant  fables 
with  which  the  heralds  of  the  sixteenth  ' 
and  seventeenth  centuries  thought  it  their 
duty  to  embellish  the  genealogy  of  every  I 
ancient  house,  the  writers  begin  at  the  ; 
Conquest,  when  we  certainly  lind  a  Will-  I 
iam  de  I*ercy  in  England,  and,  from  the  ' 
unquestionable  record  of  “  Domesday  ' 
Book,”  we  learn  that  he  received  great 
largesse  from  the  Conqueror — thirty-two 
lordships  in  Lincolnshire,  and  eighty-six 
in  Yorkshire,  besides  other  grants,  to¬ 
gether  w’ith  the  usual  guerdon  of  Will- ' 
iam’s  follow’ers,  a  Saxon  heiress.  Al- ! 
though  most  probably  Norman  by  birth,  ; 
William  de  Percy  has  been  handed  down  I 
by  local  tradition  as  most  friendly  to  his 
Saxon  dependents,  and  as  so  identifying 
himself  with  their  local  and  religious  feel¬ 
ings  that  he  rebuilt  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Hilda,  that  saint  whose  memory  was  so 
dear  to  all  northern  Englishmen.  Tradi¬ 
tion  has  assigned  an  appropriate  end  to 
this  fortunate  adventurer,  for  he  is  said 
to  h.ave  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land  with 
Kobort  Curthose,  and  there  found  his 
grave  as  a  gallant  crusader.  Such  was 
“  the  trae  founder — ^the  strong  man  who 
built  himself  a  house,  and  stamped  his 
name  on  the  soil.”  The  alliance  made 
by  his  son  proves  the  high  rank  the  Per¬ 
cies  had  already  attained,  for  he  married 
the  grand-daughter  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of 
Flanders,  and  thus  became,  by  their 
mother’s  side,  cousin  to  the  Conqueror’s 
sons.  Seven  stalwart  sons  were  succes- 
f  ore  of  the  second  Lord  Percy,  and  a  noble 
name  did  William,  the  eldest,  and  heir  to 
all  the  estates,  achieve  by  his  valiant  bear 
ing  in  the  hard-fought  “  battle  of  the 
Standard,”  the  first  of  those  many  con- 
flirts  of  the  Percies  with  Scotland  which 
continued  through  four  hundred  years. 
William,  in  the  contest  between  Stephen 
and  the  Empress,  adhered  to  Stephen. 

The  first  male  line  of  the  Percies,  how¬ 
ever,  ended  with  him,  for  he  survived  all 
his  sons,  and  his  daughter  Agnes  carried 
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the  wide  estates  into  another  family. 
This  new  family,  however,  was  allied  to 
royalty,  for  the  husband  w'as  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  brother  of  Queen 
Adelais,  tlie  beautiful  second  wife  of 
Henry  I. ;  and  that  he  consented  to  take 
the  family  name,  is  proof  how  highly 
honored  already  was  tne  name  of  l*ercy. 
His  son  stood  forth  bravely  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  against  John  ;  his  name  will 
be  found  among  the  signers  of  the  Great 
Charter,  and  he  w’as  one  of  the  Five-and- 
twenty  appointed  armed  guardians  of 
that  great  pact — “a  pact,  by  the  way, 
which  anyljody  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  read  it,”  as  the  writers  truly  remark, 

“  will  see  was  a  national,  as  well  as  a  ba¬ 
ronial  scheme.”  Throughout  the  subse 
quent  struggle  the  Percy  stood  firm,  in 
spite  of  tiie  legate’s  excommunication  ; 
and  when  the  barons,  as  a  last  resource, 
invited  over  “  The  Ix)rd  Louis,  he  re¬ 
duced  all  Yorkshire  to  obedience.” 
Of  his  successors  but  little  can  be  said. 
Tlie  Percy,  during  the  De  Montfort  strug¬ 
gle,  seems  to  have  played  but  a  shuf¬ 
fling  part ;  but  his  son  fought  bravely 
'  against  the  Scots,  and,  in  1809,  he  ol^ 

'  tained  the  barony  of  Alnwick.  From 
i  that  day  to  this,  Alnwick  has  been  the 
I  chief  seat  of  the  Percies,  and  the  family 
!  known  as  the  Percies  of  Alnwick. 

I  The  succeeding  barons  ranged  on  the 
'  popular  side, — opposed  Gaveston,  s.up- 
{►orted  young  Edward  in  his  strife  against 
his  father’s  corrupt  favorites,  and  fought 
i  many  a  gallant  fight  against  the  Soots, 
especially  at  Halidon  Hill,  and  at  the 
more  important  Battle  of  Neville’s  Cross, 
where  David  Bruce  w’as  vanquished  by 
a  Percy.  To  Henry,  the  fourth  Lord 
j  Percy,  belongs  the  nobler  honor  of  pro- 
tecting  WickliflTe,  and  thus  fostering  the 
j  early  germ  of  the  Reformation.  In  1398 
;  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  appointed  to 
j  control  Richard  II.  Meanwhile,  his  son, 
Henry  Hotspur,  had  lought  in  1888 — 
Alioute  the  Lummastide, 

When  hoiisoliandinen  do  win  theyr  haye, " 
as  the  old  Scotch  version  has  it,  that  bat¬ 
tle  of  Ottevburne,  which,  under  its  better- 
known  name  of  “Chevy  Chace,”  has 
.  gained  a  wider  celebrity  on  English 
ground  than  any  other  battle  ever  fought 
between  the  four  seas.  As  the  reader 
well  knows,  “  the  doughty  Douglas”  was 
slain,  but  both  Hotspur  and  his  brother 
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Ralph  M’cre  taken  prisoners.  Their  ran¬ 
som  was  large,  and  it  was  traasted  that 
it  sufficed  to  build  a  castle ;  but  to  the 
Percies  the  sum  was  scai'cely  missed,  and 
in  the  subsequent  Battle  of  Hamildon, 
against  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,  they 
took  full  revenge.  The  unjust  award  con¬ 
sequent  upon  this  victory — Henry  IV. 
claiming  the  prisoners,  and  granting  a 
large  portion  of  the  Douglas  esOites,  which 
could  only  be  held  by  constant  appeal  to 
the  sword,  instead  of  lands  in  England — 
naturally  enough  irritated  the  haughty 
Percies,  and  lai«i  the  foundation  of  that 
feud  between  them  and  the  king  which 
led  to  their  first  taking  part  with  the  Earl 
of  March,  and  the  subsequent  fatal  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  the  gallant  Ilot- 
S|)ur  lost  his  life,  and  eventually  to  the 
fight  on  Bramham  Moor,  where  the  illus¬ 
trious  old  noble  was  slain,  and  his  head 
sent  up  to  Ix)ndon,  where  it  was  set  up  on 
London  Bridge. 

Henry  IV.  had  evidently  been  jealous 
of  the  wide  influence  of  the  Percies,  and 
of  their  almost  regal  pow'cr  on  the  Bor¬ 
ders  :  so  the  sole  surviving  heir,  the  son 
of  Hotspur,  was  sent  to  Scotland  as  page 
to  the  king's  son,  lest  he  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Bolingbroke.  But  wily 
Bolingbroke  was  not  long  to  wear  a 
crow’ll,  which  had  justly  been  a  crown  of 
thorns  to  him,  and  his  chivalrous  succes¬ 
sor,  the  victor  of  Agincourt,  reversed  the 
attainder,  and  sent  an  honorable  embassy 
to  Scotland  to  bring  the  young  lord  back. 
It  was  as  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
that  he  did  homage  to  the  king,  and  no 
cause  had  the  Lancastrian  monarchs  to 
regret  the  restoration  of  the  Percies  to 
their  ancient  possessions  and  wardenship 
of  the  Border,  for  they  flung  themselves 
with  the  most  chivalrous  devotion  into 
the  cause  of  the  Red  Rose,  and  for  three 
generations  fought  and  died  beneath  its 
banner.  The  restored  earl  was  slain  in 
the  Battle  of  St  Albans,  and  lies  far  away 
from  his  kindred  in  the  Abbey  Church  ; 
his  eldest  son,  Henry,  fell,  sword  in  hand, 
W’hile  leading  Margaret’s  vanguard  at 
Towton,  where  his  next  brother  also  fell ; 
another  w’as  slain  at  the  Battle  of  North¬ 
ampton  ;  while  the  fourth.  Sir  Ralph,  laid 
dow’n  his  life  at  Hedgeley  Moor,  exclaim¬ 
ing  as  he  died,  “  I  have  saved  the  bird  in 
my  bosom.” 

The  next  heir  was  seized,  and  thrown 
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into  the  Tower,  where,  during  eight  years, 
he  suflfered  a  harsh  captivity  “for  the 
Red  liose.”  At  length  Edward  IV., 
jealous  of  the  excessive  power  of  the  Ne¬ 
villes,  bethought  himself  of  the  ‘Percy. 
He  summoned  the  prisoner  to  his  pres¬ 
ence,  proffered  him  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  restored  him  to  his  honors  and  his 
estates.  The  Red  Rose  was,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  blighted  to  death,  and  Earl 
Henry  may  lie  excused  that  he  yielded. 
It  was,  however,  but  a  constrained  ad¬ 
herence,  and  at  the  B  ittle  of  Bosworth 
he  drew  off  his  forces  to  a  neighboring 
hill,  and  remained  only  a  s^iectator.  The 
end  of  this  earl  was  singularly  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  he  was  kiMed  in  a  popular  rising  in 
Yorkshire,  occasioned  by  a  heavy  subsidy 
imjKised  by  Henry  VH.  His  successor 
was  more  distinguislied  for  magnificence 
than  prowess;  he  resigned  the  Warden- 
ship  of  the  Miirches  to  Lord  Surrey,  and 
employed  himself  in  study,  and  in  regu¬ 
lating  his  princely  household  according 
to  the  curious  formularies  of  his  “  House¬ 
hold  Book.”  A  vivid  picture  of  the  al¬ 
most  regal  state  of  the  Percies  does  this 
liook  exhibit.  All  the  officers  of  the 
household  were  of  gentle  birth  ;  the  chap¬ 
el  was  served  by  a  regular  college  of 
priests,  with  a  dean  at  their  head,  and  a 
band  of  choristers ;  the  household  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
retainers,  w’ho  all  had  board  and  livery  ; 
and  the  annual  cost  of  housekeeping 
alone  w’as  little  less  than  £10,<M)0  present 
money.*  This  regal  stiite,  it  appears, 

•  This  enrious  book  was  pablished  in  1770,  and 
excited  much  attention  anions  the  anti(|uarie8  of 
that  day.  It,  however,  contributed  to  give  an  in¬ 
correct  estimate  of  the  timis,  which  we  think  mis¬ 
led  Ilallam  in  his  otherwise  excellent  chapter  on 
the  general  state  of  society  during  the  middle 
ages.  Thus,  lK>cause  we  find  feather-lieds  were 
few,  we  are  told  that  they  were  almost  unknown, 
although  plentiful  enough  even  in  Saxon  times; 
and  thus,  l)e(rause  it  is  directed  tliat  the  casements 
shall  be  carefully  taken  out  and  hiid  by  during  the 
alisence  of  the  e.irl,  it  hiut  lire  i  thought  that  wrin- 
dow  glass  wa.s  scarce ;  bnt  the  case  is  that  ftMther- 
l)eds  were  always  scorned  by  the  hanly  chivalry 
of  the  north,  and  therefore  it  was  only  in  the  lady’s 
chamber  they  would  be  found;  while  glass  win¬ 
dows,  although  coinmun  enough  in  towns  from 
the  thirteenth  centuiy,  were  still  a  luxury  in  re¬ 
mote  country  places.  Not  only  was  this  the  case 
from  the  difficulty  of  carrying  glaas  along  ragged 
roads  in  rude  cart.s,  but  the  greater  difficniltv  of 
obtaining  a  workman  in  cAse  of  breakage.  I’he 
worker  in  glass  was  an  impoitant  person  in  those 
days. 
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aronsed  W olsey’s  jealousy.  He  was  then  : 
Archbish^  of  York  ;  and  in  the  State  i 
Paper  Office  an  angry  correspondence  | 
will  be  found,  which  passed  between  the  j 
panrt^  Churchman  and  the  descendant  | 
of  the  ancient  line  of  the  Percies.  The 
earl,  however,  seems  to  have  continued 
bis  royal  housekeeping  until  his  death,  in 
1527,  when  we  find  from  the  ssime  source 
that  Wolsey,  now  cardinal,  obtained  the 
wardship  of  the  young  heir,  and  sent 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland  and  another  to 
arrange  the  funeral,  and  to  wind  up  the  i 
afifairs.  | 

A  very  curious  letter  from  them  states 
that  on 'account  of  the  large  influx  of 
visitors,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
they  actnally  fear  that  they  should  scarce¬ 
ly  be  able  to  keep  house  until  after  the 
funeral !  How  suggestive  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  extravagance  of  funeral  feasts 
among  the  nobility,  especially  in  the 
north,  is  this.  A  month  later  they  write 
that  they  have  dismissed  the  household 
and  arranged  the  afifairs,  among  other 
things  having  sold  to  St  Mary’s  Abbey, 
at  York,  plate  to  the  value  of  £<>(><)  fis.  i 
4d.  Was  this  done  to  aid  in  liquidating 
the  enormous  funeral  ex|)en8es  t  It  seems 
very  probable,  for  there  appears  to  have 
been  but  scanty  provision  for  the  coun¬ 
tess,  who,  although  a  Plantagenet  by  ma¬ 
ternal  descent,  is  offered  only  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  a  temporary  residence  with  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  or  “  to  be  with  my 
lady  Pickering  in  this  country  unto  such 
time  as  she  may  be  otherwise  provided 
for.” 

With  the  former  earl  culminated  the 
magnificence  of  the  house  of  Percy.  His 
son,  ward  as  we  have  seen  of  Wolsey, 
formed  that  early  attachment  to  Anne 
Boleyn  which  threatened  so  vexatiously 
to  thwart  both  Henry  and  the  cardinal's 
wishes.  The  poor  lad  was  therefore  mar¬ 
ried  off-hand  to  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and,  unhappy  in  domestic 
life,  he  became  so  reckless  and  extrava- 

Sant,  that  in  less  than  ten  years  he  squan- 
ered  aw'ay  all  his  wide  estates.  His 
brother  Thomas  joined  in  Aske’s  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  was  beheaded  early  in  1537 ; 
and  broken  in  constitution,  and  smarting 
under  the  disgrace  of  a  brother  executed 
for  treason,  he  died  in  the  June  of  the 
same  year,  while  yet  in  early  manhood. 
As  be  died  childless,  and  as  his  brother’s 


children,  on  account  of  the  attainder  of 
their  father,  could  not  succeed,  the  great 
house  of  Percy  was  left  once  more  deso¬ 
late,  and  grasping  Dudley  obtained  the 
title,  and  with  it  a  dukedom.  Detested 
by  the  j>eople  a.s  was  Dudley,  we  think 
his  assumption  of  a  title  linked  for  more 
tiinn  four  hundred  years  with  the  name 
of  Percy  greatly  deepened  the  popular 
detestation .  His  many  crimes,  however, 
ere  long  met  their  fitting  reward ;  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  laid  down  his 
head  on  Tower  Hill,  and  the  attainder 
being  reversed  on  Mary’s  accession  to  the 
throne,  Thomas  Percy,  nephew  of  the 
former  earl,  succeeded.  But  his  career 
was  unfortunate.  A  devoted  Catholic, 
and  irritated  by  being  deprive<i  of  the 
Middle  and  West  Marches,  he  joined  in 
various  plots  during  Eiizabetli’s  reign, 
and  in  the  fatal  “  Rising  of  the  North,” 
took  the  joint  lead  with  the  Earl  of  Cum¬ 
berland.  The  insurgents  M'efe  routed, 
and  the  earl,  who  liad  taken  refuge  in 
Scotland,  was  betraye<l,  and  in  1572  w'as 
beheailed  at  York.  His  brother,  who 
had  been  favoi-able  to  the  Grovernment, 
suocee^led  ;  but  be  in  turn  fell  under  sus-  ' 
picion,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  soon  after  he  was  found  mysteri¬ 
ously  murdered. 

His  son  deserved  well  of  the  country, 
for  he  fought  bravely  in  the  Netherlands, 
and,  raising  a  squadron  at  his  own 
charge,  helped.  Catholic  though  he  were, 
to  defeat  the  Armada  On  the  accession 
of  James,  however,  he  became  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  intrigue,  and  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  fifteen  yeiirs.  While  there 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  study,  and, 
together  with  his  illustrious  fellow-pris¬ 
oner,  Raleigh,  “  turneil  the  rooms  of  the 
Tower  into  a  school,  to  which  the  flower 
oftheiising  generation  resorted  for  in- 
BtrucUou.”  At  length  released  in  1021, 
by  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  £11,000,  the 
aged  earl  took  leave  of  the  Tower. 
These  were  the  days  of  rigid  sumptuary 
laws  and  strictest  etiquette;  the  hated 
parvenu  Buohingham  had  chosen  to  drive 
about  with  six  horses  to  his  velvet  coach, 
so  the  haughty  Percy  ordered  eight,  and 
thus  in  prouiler  state,  passed  through 
London  on  his  way  to  Bath,  whither  he 
retired.  Algernon,  bis  son,  succeeded  in 
1632 ;  he  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  and 
,  on  tlie  Restoration  vainly  sought  guar- 
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antees  from  the  Stuarts.  Disappointed 
in  this,  and  dia<]fiisted  at  the  legaliaed 
murders  of  the  king's  judges,  the  high- 
minded  old  man  withdrew  to  Petworth, 
and  occupied  himself  in  planting  mag¬ 
nificent  gardens.  His  son  succeeded  him 
in  1668,  but  dying  two  years  after,  the 
male  line  of  the  Percy  Louvwne  house 
closed. 

“  It  lasted  five  hundred  years  all  but  a  few 
months;  a  line,”  as  the  writers  tndy  say, 

“  which  during  that  entire  period  had  never 
been  named  In  Scotland  without  a  sense  of 
fear,  or  in  Eugiand  without  a  feeding  that 
here,  at  least,  was  one  family  which  could 
be  trusted  to  face  the  Throne.  From  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  last  protest 
against  the  unconditional  re-admission  of  the 
evil  Scotch  house  as  kings,  the  Percies  had 
done  battle  with  lives  and  fortunes  against  the 
myal  power,  were  the  only  great  nobles  who 
tried  arms  against  the  Imperial  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  last  of  the  barons  who  ventured  to 
trust  their  followers  in  the  held  against  the 
organized  power  of  the  Crown.” 

The  daughter,  who  was  now  sole  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Percies,  might  almost 
be  made  the  heroine  of  a  sensational  nov¬ 
el.  A  little  child  at  her  father’s  death, 
arrangements  were  made  soon  after  for 
her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Ogle,  son  i 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  but  ere  the  | 
marriage  was  completed  the  young  man  ■ 
died,  and  the  great  heiress  l)ecame  the  ' 
prize  for  which  every  needy  adventurer 
at  Court  fought  or  intrigue<i.  Among 
them,  two  were  pointed  out  as  most : 
likely  to  succeed,  although  neither  was  a 
suitable  match  for  the  heiress  of  the  Per¬ 
cies,  Thomas  Thynne,  of  Longleat  Hall ; 
and  an  adventurer  of  noble  birth  and 
great  iKTsonal  attractions.  Count  Kon- 
igsmark.  Doth  were  worthless  men ; 
but  the  foreigner,  whose  after  history 
shows  how  great  were  his  powers  of  fas¬ 
cination,  naturally  enough  made  a  more 
favorable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  girl  of  fourteim  than  the  English¬ 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  father.  But 
her  gmndmother,  the  countess  dowager, 
bril)e<l,  it  was  said,  by  the  large  offers  of 
Mr.  Thynne,  persisted  in  promoting  the 
marriage  with  him,  and  V  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  lady  being  betrayed  by  her  grand¬ 
mother  for  money,”  as  Evelyn  remarks, 
was  a  second  time  afhancetl.  While  the 
poor  girl  was  lamenting  her  hard  fate, 
there  were  two,  however,  who  were  de¬ 


termined  Thynne’sdayof  triumph  should 
be  short — a  young  woman  whom  he  had 
seduced  under  promise  of  marriage,  and 
his  rival  Konigsmark.  The  injured  wo¬ 
man  is  said  to  have  first  suggested  the 
revenge  which  the  bolder  spirit  carried 
out.  Konigsmark,  too  base  to  challenge 
his  rival  to  a  fair  combat,  hired  assassins, 
who  attacked  Mr.  Thynne  as  he  passed 
in  his  coach  along  Pall  Mall,  and  mur¬ 
dered  him  in  broad  daylight  Konigs¬ 
mark  and  the  assassins  were  taken  and 
brought  to  trial ;  the  agents  were  ex¬ 
ecuted,  but  Konigsmark  was  a(‘quitted 
by  a  corrupt  jury  ;  and  he  returned  to 
the  Continent,  where,  after  a  long  ca¬ 
reer  of  crime,  justice  at  length  overtook 
him.  Three  months  after  the  Lady  Eliz- 
al)eth  Percy  became  the  wife  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset 

This  lady’s  son,  Algernon,  was  crea¬ 
ted  Baron  Percy ;  he,  however,  left  no 
male  heirs,  and  his  daughter  in  1740 
married  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  whose  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  (he  was  called  “  the 
handsome  Smithson”)  seems  to  have 
been  his  chief  merit  In  17.50  he  became 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  but  on  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  George  III-  he  was  anxious  to 
be  created  a  duke.  In  the  “  Chatham 
Correspondence  ”  there  is  a  very  charac¬ 
teristic  letter  of  “  great  George”  res|>ect- 
ing  this.  It  is  dated  with  the  usual  royal 
precision,  “  20  m.  past  9  p.  ra.,”  and  ac¬ 
quaints  Lord  Chatham  that  the  earl  had 
just  seen  him,  and  “  had  mentioned  hia 
desire  of  being  creates]  a  duke,  as  the  only 
means  of  making  him  easy.”  As  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  family  were 
so  great,  the  king  actpiiesces  in  the  re 
quest,  and  Chatham  in  his  reply  observe., 
that  “  this  will  give  facility  to  future  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
satisfaction  to  a  veryres|»ct!table  }»erson.” 
The  reader  may  naturally  suppose  that 
the  title  would  of  course  be  the  same  as 
that  l)orne  by  the  Percies  for  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  ;  but  from  a  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  we  find  that  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham’s  “  very  respectable  ^rerson  ”  actu¬ 
ally  requested  that  the  title  should  be 
Duke  of  Brabant  / — a  strange  title  truly 
for  an  English  monarch  to  confer — and 
that  it  was  only  by  “  the  address  of  Mr. 
Conw.ay”  that  the  unworthy  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Percies  were  persuaded  to  be 
content  to  become  “  Duke  of  Northum- 
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berland,  Earl  of  Percy,  “  and  Viscount 
Louvaine.” 

The  new-made  duke  revived  the  for¬ 
mer  ma^ifioence  of  the  Percies  ;  he  , 
rebuilt  Sion  House  and  Alnwick  Castle,  | 
and,  like  the  elder  Dumbiedykes,  em  • 
ployed  his  leisure  in  “  aye  sticking  in  a ! 
tree.”  He  is  computed  for  nearly  twenty  ' 
years  to  have  annually  planted  in  North¬ 
umberland  from  eleven  to  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  trees !  This  duke  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  and  two  grandsons, 
the  tatter  of  whom  was  the  estimable  no¬ 
bleman  who  died  a  few  months  since. 

The  princely  charities  of  this  last  were 
unequaled. 

“  He  built,  rebuilt,  and  endowed  more 
cbnrcbes  than  any  peer  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
he  established  a  complete  system  of  life-boats 
along  those  wild  north-cast  coasts  where  his 
name  has  been  so  long  a  household  word. 
Exclusive  of  this  large  expeuditnre,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sums  have  beeu  expended  by  the 
duke  on  bis  estate  since  be  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  in  1847.  The  amounts  are  made  up  to 
December  Slst,  186.3.  For  roads,  bridges, 
&c.,  £39,689;  buildings,  cottages,  Ac,  £308,- 
886;  draining,  £176,682;  total,  £624,6U7.’’ 

The  duke  was  living,  and  busy  with 
further  plans  of  benevolence,  when  the 
work  before  us  was  ])ublished,  little 
thinking  that  the  next  heir,  a  man  of  the 
advanc^  age  of  eigfUy-six,  should  soon  | 
be  his  successor.*  • 

We  have  lingered  longer  than  we  in- 1 
tended  over  the  history  of  the  Percies ;  | 
but  tbe  sotaal  importance  of  the  house 
deserved  an  extended  notice,  for  as  the 
writers  of  its  annals  admirably  remark 
in  summing  up  its  history  from  1100  to 
1864: 

“  Throughout  that  great  interval  there  has 
never  been  a  period  of  twenty  years  during 
which  the  vote  of  the  Percy  has  not  been  of 
tbe  first  importance  to  the  government —  j 
scarcely  a  century  in  which  the  lives  and  ! 
lands  of  tbe  house  have  not  been  staked  in  de-  j 
fence  of  tbe  popular  cause.  There  is  no  other  j 
house  in  England  with  a  history  approaching  j 

•  He  was  prenonsly  Earl  of  Beverly,  and  pos-  ! 
sessed  an  income  of  about  X12,000  a  year;  but ; 
on  the  very  day  of  the  iate  duke’s  funeral  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  if  ever  the  earldom  of  Beverley  ! 
should  be  united  to  the  dukedom  of  Northnmber-  { 
land,  the  Beverlej’  estates  should  go  to  the  next 
younger  male  branch.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  a  descendant  of  Bishop  Percy  has 
become  the  unexpected  owner  of  the  Beverley  I 
property.  i 


theirs ;  but  their  career  is  enough  to  indicate 
why  Engluud  accepts,  and  Liberals  bear,  the 
aristocratic  infiuenco  which  foreigners  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  8up]H)rted  entirely  by  astute  but 
unprincipled  intrigue." 

The  Greys  of  Ilowick  advance  but  lit¬ 
tle  claim  to  notice,  save  as  represented 
by  “  the  Earl  Gray  of  the  Reform  liill.” 
To  him  the  family  owe  their  political  in¬ 
fluence — an  iiifliienoe  which  “  has  not 
been  diminished  in  the  hands  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Henry,  the  second  earl,  a  man  in 
whom  his  father’s  qualities  seem  intensi¬ 
fied.”  There  is  also  but  little  to  interest 
the  reader  in  the  history  of  the  Lowthers, 
the  third  great  northern  family.  Some 
of  these,  however,  seem  to  have  paid  a 
laudable  attention  to  the  trade  and  man¬ 
ufacture  of  the  district.  Sir  John  Lowther 
in  the  seventeenth  century  having  w’ork- 
ed  the  mines  at  Whitehaven  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  and  a  collateral  descend¬ 
ant  endeavored  to  establish  a  manufac¬ 
tory  for  carpets  which  should  rival  those 
of  Persia.  The  cost  of  their  production 
was,  however,  so  great, — from  £G0  to 
£i00  having  been  charged  for  some, — 
that  it  became  a  failure,  and  the  Low¬ 
thers  are  chiefly  remembered  by  the  first 
Earl  of  I.,oii8dale,  the  veritable  Hluel)eard 
of  country  tradition,  whose  cruelties  and 
oppressious  rendered  him  a  terror  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Penrith,  who  trembled 
as  he  drove  in  his  shabby  old  carriage 
through  the  streets — the  earl  who  stamp¬ 
ed  that  terror  so  deeply  on  his  whole 
tenantry  that,  after  his  welcome  death, 
the  report  was  spread  that  his  ghost  still 
haunt^  the  dales — a  rej>ort  only  silenc¬ 
ed  by  the  more  extravagant  one,  hut  im¬ 
plicitly  believed,  that  a  hold  parson  had 
met  the  detestable  spirit  and  “  laid  him  ” 
in  Waller’s  Craig  for  ever! 

It  i»  not  improbable  that  there  might 
be  some  little  tincture  of  insanity  in  this 
wretched  man,  hut  the  many  w’ell-au- 
thenticated  accounts  of  his  deliberate 
wickedness  forbid  us  to  absolve  him  by 
so  charitable  a  oonsti'uction.  His  cruel 
conduct  to  Wordsworth’s  father,  to  whom 
be  refused  to  repay  money  actually  bor¬ 
rowed^  although  a  helpless  young  family 
were  looking  to  him  for  bread,  and  his 
suflTering  the  poor  little  orphans,  on  their 
father’s  death,  to  be  flung  on  the  chance 
kindness  of  friends,  while  he  persisted  in 
withholding  more  than  £3,000,  their 
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acknowledi^ed  dne,  showed  more  of 
fraud  than  madness. 

Happily  “  the  bad  earl  ”  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  his  cousin,  a  nobleman  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  kindliness  and  taste  for  the  arts — 
the  earl  to  whom  Wordsworth  has  ad¬ 
dressed  many  of  his  poems,  and  who 
changed  Lowther  Hall  into  that  mag- , 
nificent  pile,  Lowther  Ca.stle.  His  son, 
the  present  earl,  who  some  years  ago  ^ 
was  president  of  the  Council,  the  writers  , 
ehaiacterize  as  “  a  man  with  every  abili-  i 
ty,  except  the  ability  to  make  his  powers  ' 
useful  to  mankind.”  j 

The  fourth  great  northern  family,  the 
Vanes,  or  Fanes,  claim  no  proud  north-  i 
ern  origin  ;  they  are  from  Kent,  the  for-  ■ 
tunate  purchasers  of  the  forfeited  lands  ; 
of  the  Nevilles — Sir  Henry  Vane,  father 
of  the  more  celebrate<l  young  Sir  Henry, 
having,  during  the  reign  of  James  I., 
bought  the  great  lordship  and  manor  of 
Ilaby  Castle  and  also  the  honor  of  liar-  j 
nard  Castle.  Sir  Henry  had  three  sons,  j 
George,  the  second,  fought  on  the  Hoy- 1 
alist  side,  and  from  him  descended  the : 
late  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  whose 
son  holds  the  valuable  property  of  the } 
Vane  Tem|)e8t8  in  right  of  his  mother,  ‘ 
and  the  title  of  Earl  Vane.  Charles,  the 
youngest  son,  took  part  with  the  Parlia- 1 
ment,  and  became  an  eminent  diplomat- 1 
ist ;  but  it  is  on  the  eldest  son  that  the  fame  ' 
of  the  house  rests,  since,  “  without  him,  ■ 
they  would  have  little  claim  to  a  place 
among  the  political  families  of  England.” 
A  very  excellent  epitome  of  his  life  is  , 
given  in  the  volume  before  us,  tracing 
him  during  those  earlier  years  which  are  ; 
too  often  passed  over  by  his  biographers,  j 

“lie  was  born  in  1612,  and  educated  at 
Westminister  school.  ‘  I  was  Imm  a  gentle¬ 
man,’  he  himmdf  says,  ‘  and  had  the  educa¬ 
tion,  temp<;r,  and  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  as 
well  as  others,  being  in  niy  youthful  days  in¬ 
clined  to  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  to 
that  which  they  call  gyod  fellowship,  judging 
it  to  be  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  a 
gentleman.  But  about  the  fourteenth  or  fif¬ 
teenth  year  of  my  age,  God  w’as  pleased  to 
lay  the  foiindation  or  ground-work  of  repent¬ 
ance  in  me,  for  the  bringing  me  home  to  him¬ 
self,  by  his  wonderful  rich  and  free  grace,  re¬ 
vealing  his  Son  in  me,  that  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  hath  sent,  I  might,  even  whilst  here  in  the 
body,  be  made  partaker  of  eternal  life  in  the 
first  fVuits  of  it.’  His  father,  the  worldly  old 
courtier,  was  much  puzzled  and  disturbed  at 


this  religious  manifestation,  much  as  Shelley’s 
father  was  at  hi*  philosophical  fancies.  He 
sent  the  lad  as  a  gentleman  commoner  to  Mag¬ 
dalen  Hall,  Oxford ;  but  when  he  was  called 
upon  at  his  matriculation  to  take  the  usual 
oaths,  young  Vane  ‘quitted  his  gown,  put  on 
a  cloak,  but  studied  notwithstanding  for  some 
time  in  the  said  hall,’  much  l>eing  forgiven  to  a 
.Minister  of  State’s  son.  He  then  left  Oxford 
for  the  Continent,  pa-ssing  through  France  to 
Geneva,  and  there  imbibed  opinions  on  church 
matters  little  congenial  with  the  doctrines  fash¬ 
ionable  at  the  English  Court.  His  father,  still 
more  perplexed  on  his  return,  got  I.<aud,  then 
Bishop  of  London,  to  talk  with  the  young 
heretic  ;  but  the  bishop,  who  hatl  little  com¬ 
mand  of  his  temper,  quarreled  with  him. 
The  tatter  had  already,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
courtiers,  suffered  much  hurt  ‘  from  the  socie¬ 
ty  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich  and  Mr.  Pym,  and 
soon  announced  his  intention  of  quiting  Eng¬ 
land,  and  going  to  the  newly-formed  Puritan 
colonies  of  New  England.’  ” 

We  can  well  imagine  the  willingness 
with  which  the  sorely  perplexed  father 
yiehled.  At  home  his  son  and  heir  might 
stand  the  chance  of  “  testifying  ”  from 
the  pillory,  like  Prynne  of  Bastwicke ; 
abroad,  what  more  likely  than  that  his 
strange  notions  might  pass  away — at  least 
they  would  be  far  enough  removed  from 
the  eye  of  the  Court.  ^  in  163.)  young 
Vane  lauded  at  Boston;  he  w&s  received 
with  all  theec/o/attendanton  the  accession 
of  the  son  and  heir  of  one  of  the  king's 
Ministers,  was  admitted  to  the  franchise 
of  Miussiichusetts,  and  in  1636,  before  he 
had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
W'as  elected  Governor  of  the  colony. 
Here  he  soon  became  an  object  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  to  some,  especially  to  Winthrop, 
the  leading  man,  who  had  formerly  tilled 
the  same  office,  and  who,  as  a  man  of 
mature  age  and  experience,  might  natur¬ 
ally  resent  the  sudden  elevation  of  the 
young  son  of  an  English  courtier.  They 
engaged  in  controversy,  both  orally  and 
in  pamphlets,  and  ultimately  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Winthrop  prevailed.  There  was 
much  religious  disputation,  too,  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  attempts  at  religious  perse¬ 
cution,  strange  enough  to  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  young  man  who  had  crossed  the  seas 
in  glad  expectation  of  beholding  how 
brethren  could  “dwell  together  in  unity.” 
There  were,  doubtless,  troublesome  peo¬ 
ple  enough  in  New  England,  although 
I  certainly  not  so  bad  as  Cotton  Mather  in 
I  his  zeal  for  uniformity  represents  them. 
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and  certainly  not  deserving  of  “  the  last 
remedy,”  as  he  coolly  expresses  it — “  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate.”  No  wonder 
that  young  Vane,  who  had  seen  ecclesi¬ 
astical  tyranny  enough  at  home,  should 
vehemently  denounce  synods  that  turned 
over  every  dreamy  theologian  to  the 
magistrate's  sentence  of  fine  and  impris¬ 
onment,  and  invoked  no  milder  doom 
than  “  banishment  for  ever”  upon  their 
provoking  ringleader,  jwor  Anne  Ilutch- 
mson.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  soon  threw  up  his  office  and  re-  ' 
turned  to  England,  where  he  married,  | 
and  remained  in  retirement  until  he  be-  ! 
oam^e  Member  of  the  Parliament  of  1640. 
But  it  W!i8  with  the  meeting  of  the  Long  j 
Parliament  that  a  career  at  last  spread  ! 
before  him.  No  longer  hampered  and  j 
embarrassed  b^the  narrowness  and  petti¬ 
ness  of  colonial  jirejudices,  his  genius 
rapidly  made  iUelf  felt  in  the  House ;  ' 
and  under  Pym's  guidance  he  acquii'ed, 
by  degrees,  a  considerable  share  in  the 
confidence  of  tiie  popular  party.  The  i 
following  estimate  of  his  character  seems 
to  us  remarkably  just : 

i 

“  There  was  still  some  of  the  rash  impetu- 1 
osity  of  youth  which,  at  times,  detracted  tVom  | 
the  political  weight  of  Henry  Vane.  But  he  | 
was  more  in  his  eUment  in  religious  matters,  { 
and  we  find  him  busy  in  the  committees  on  ' 
('hurch  government.  Here,  as  in  all  other  I 
matters,  he  displayed  great  subtlety  of  mind 
and  depth  of  thought,  with  a  considerable  ! 
power  of  reasoning,  though  he  was  apt  to  ! 
overlook  broader  practical  facts  in  following  i 
out  his  reasonings  to  their  consequences,  i 
Some  of  the  distinctions  which  he  made  in 
estimating  motives  were  of  a  curiously  subtle  ' 
kind,  and  may  well  have  gained  him  the  ! 
character  of  a  vlslonarj*  even  in  that  age  of ! 
speculation.  But  he  was  no  mere  visionary.  I 
WTien  real  practical  work  was  to  be  done,  no  j 
one  was  more  practically  efficient,  or  ready,  ‘ 
in  sagacious  practical  expedients,  than  Sir  . 
Henry  Vane  the  younger.  There  were  times, 
indeed,  when  the  natural  tendency  to  casu¬ 
istry  in  his  mind  seems  to  have  somewhat  af¬ 
fected  the  frankness  of  his  conduct ;  but  the 
cause  of  this  was  so  apparent  that  it  never 
permanently  injured  his  reputation  as  an  hon¬ 
est,  high-minded  Englishman.” 

The  after-career  of  this  illustrious 
statesman,  until  with  more  than  Homan 
courage  he  laid  down  his  head  on  the 
block,  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  so 
generally  known  that  from  his  only  sur¬ 
viving  son,  who  was  created  by  William 


III.  Baron  Barnard,  the  Duke  of  Cleve¬ 
land  is  descended.  “The  wealth  of  the 
family  is  now  considerable,  the  Vane 
property  having  increased  immensely 
and  under  the  present  duke  it  has  re¬ 
sumed  its  place  among  the  great  Whig 
houses.  W e  may  just  ren)ark,  in  itass- 
iug,  that  from  an  elder  branch  of  the 
same  family  who  s]>elthis  name  “Fane,” 
the  Earlsof  W  estmoreland  aredescended. 

A  far  more  ancient  family,  but  a  bouse 
which  can  lutherto  lay  no  claim  to  a  he¬ 
ro,  are  the  Stanleys  of  Knowsley,  a 
shrewd  race  from  their  first  appearance 
among  the  governing  class,  since,  as 
tlieir  biographers  truly  say,  “  they  have 
almost  always  foreseen  before  other  men 
the  side  that  was  going  to  wdu,  and  on 
that  side  at  its  moment  of  supreme  tri¬ 
umph  the  Stanley  has  usually  appeared.” 
Many  have  been  the  fables  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Stanleys ;  their  antiquity, 
and  the  singular  crest  borne  by  them  for 
many  centuries — tite  eagle  and  child — 
liave,  naturally  enough,  given  rise  to  all 
manner  of  traditions,  eagerly  adopted  by 
the  old  heralds,  who  certainly  deserve 
great  praise  for  making  their  voluiuee 
“  righte  pleasante”  reading.  But  the 
case  really  is,  that  nothing  authentic  ia 
known  of  the  family  before  the  time  of 
Kicliard  II.,  when  Sir  John  Stanley,  “a 
real,  shrewd,  efficient  man,”  Ix'came 
Loi-d-Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  Lord-Lieutenant  lie  married  the 
heiress  of  Sir  Tliomas  Lathom,  whose 
amrestress  had  been  heiress  of  Thomas 
de  Knowsley,  and  thus  became  owner  of 
the  estates  “around  which  his  descend¬ 
ants’  princely  “property  has  a<*creted.” 

A  follower  of  Richard  II.,  Sir  John 
foresaw  the  approaching  triumph  of  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  set  the  example  to  his 
sons  and  sons'  sons  of  that  convenient 
change  of  fealty  by  which,  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  Stanleys  profit¬ 
ed  so  largely.  Now  on  the  side  of  Mar¬ 
garet  and  the  Red  Rose,  now  on  the  side 
of  York  and  the  White,  still  tliey  pros¬ 
pered,  until  tlie  third  Lord  Stanley 
“struck  the  boldest  and  most  adroit 
stroke  of  his  whole  life.”  Still  nomi¬ 
nally  a  Yorki^,  he  married  as  second 
wife  Margaret  of  Richmond,  the  mother 
of  Henry  Tudor,  the  young  Lancastrian 
chief,  and  thus  secured  himself  on  both 
sides.  On  liichard  IIL’s  accession,  he 
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was  friendly,  until  the  arrest  of  Hastings,  1 
when  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
From  thence  he  was  soon  released,  and 
made  Lord  Steward  and  Constable  of 
England.  Richard  indeed  seems  to  have 
treated  him  with  marked  favor.  He  re¬ 
mitted  the  death  penalty  on  the  Countess 
of  Kichmomd  for  her  complicity  with 
Buckingham  ;  and  even  when  her  son’s 
invasion  was  expected,  he  appointed ' 
Lord  Stanley  with  his  son  and  brother  | 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  raised  in  I 
Cheshire.  But  no  chivalrous  feeling,  | 
not  even  that  of  honesty,  bad  a  place  in  I 
I.iord  Stanley’s  breast ;  so  at  the  fight  of  j 
Bosworth  field,  when  Richmond’s  men  I 
dashed  forward  to  their  first  charge,  he,  | 
with  eight  thousand  men,  went  over  and  i 
charged  against  his  master  on  his  step-  ' 
son’s  side.  Still  victory. might  liave  been  ' 
on  the  side  of  Richard,  for  he  fought  well ;  | 
but  then  Sir  William  Stanley  also  threw  i 
off  his  disguise,  and  with  a  final  assault  i 
of  his  fresh  troops  left  Richard  dead  on  ' 
the  field.  The  crown  was  hewn  from 
his  helmet,  and  it  was  Sir  William’s 
hand  that  placed  it  on  liichmond’s  head.  I 
With  the  recollection  of  this  perfidy,  i 
the  fate  of  Sir  William  Stanley  seems 
well  de8er>’e<l.  “  Kings,”  it  has  Iteen 
truly  said,  “  love  the  treason,  but  hate 
the  traitor  so  no  wonder  that  the  new- 
made  king,  while  he  lavished  estates  up¬ 
on  him  until  he  was  said  to  be  the  rich¬ 
est  subject  in  the  kingdom,  kept  a  wary  | 
eye  on  him.  That  very  obscure  incident, 
the  Perkin  Warbeck  plot,  ere  long  af¬ 
forded  a  good  opportunity  to  the  astute  ; 
and  vindictive  monarch  to  gratify  both 
his  avarice  and  bis  distrust.  Sir  Wil-  ; 
liam  Stanley  w:im  charged  with  the  apoc¬ 
ryphal  crime  of  favoring  the  cause  of| 
Warbeck,  and  arraigned  of  high  treason ; ! 
he  was  l>elieaded  as  a  traitor.  Owing  ^ 
doubtless  to  his  haviug  married  the  king’s  : 
mother.  Lord  Stanley,  now  Earl  of  Der- ' 
by,  escaped,  and  ended  his  life  in  peace,  | 
bequeathing  to  his  heirs  vast  posseasions, 
au<i  **  an  instinct  which  their  friends ' 
called  foresight,  but  their  enemies  faith¬ 
lessness.” 

During  the  strife  of  religion  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  as  in  the  political  strife 
of  the  earlier  j)eriod,  the  Stanleys  adhered  ' 
to  the  rule  that  workeii  so  well  for  them.  ^ 
Papist  or  Protestant,  according  as  the  ] 
royal  will  indicated,  the  Stanleys  went ! 


on  flourishing  and  prosperous  during 
the  most  trying  times.  In  their  hearts, 
indeed,  they  adhered  to  the  old  religion ; 
but  they  had  no  inclination  either  to  fight 
for  it  or  to  suffer  for  it ;  so  when  the  two 
unfortunate  earls  who  presided  over  the 
“  Rising  of  the  North  ”  sought  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  he  coolly 
— though  Catholic  all  the  while — sent 
their  letter  to  the  queen.  But  suspicion 
at  length  rested  on  him;  Lonl  Hunting¬ 
don  wrote  to  Burghley  compl.aining  that 
Lathom  House  was  full  of  Papists,  and 
|>opular  report  declared  that  he  had  deal¬ 
ings  in  the  black  art.  Soon  after  his  son 
Thomas  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
complicity  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  plot 
to  liberate  Mary,  and  he  lived  from 
thenceforth  an  anxious  life.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  indulged  in  princely  houskeeping, 
and  made  warm  friends  of  his  tenantry 
by  the  daily  doles  of  meat  and  drink 
which  he  provided,  and  the  Good  Fri¬ 
day  largesse,  which  each  year  amounted 
to  nearly  £100.  No  wonder  that  the 
greater  part  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
remained  true  to  the  ancient  faith!  His 
son,  the  fourth  earl,  professe<l  Protes¬ 
tantism,  but  his  wife  fell  under  the  charge 
'  of  consulting  wizards,  and  apparently  it 
was  from  the  ex.ample  of  this  countess 
I  and  the  late  carl  that  Laiua.shire  in  the 
following  century  became  the  very  head¬ 
quarters  of  this  wild  belief 

Earl  Henry  died  in  1592,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand,  who 
seems  to  have  Iwen  a  sujierior  man.  He 
exhibited  a  taste  for  literature,  and  with 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  S|)en- 
ser,  cultivated  the  society  of  men  of  let 
ters.  As  a  Protestant,  he  seems  to  have 
awakene<l  the  hi>8tility  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  at  this  period  were  engaged  in 
many  plots,  one  of  which,  it  is  8ai<l,  was 
discovereil  by  him,  and  the  loader  in 
oon8e({uenoe  executed.  Not  long  after 
the  earl  w:w  seize*!  with  violent  illness, 
and  died  in  a  few  days.  From  many 
suspicious  circumstances,  it  seems  likely 
enough  that  poison  was  the  cause,  but 
popular  report  asserted  it  was  “witch¬ 
craft  ;”  and  as  a  waxen  image  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  his  chamber  “  with  a  haire  of 
the  colour  of  the  earl’s  drawne  thro’  the 
body,”  it  was  impossible,  in  Lancashire 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  return 
any  other  verdict.  The  widow  of  thb 
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unfortunate  nobleman  deserves  notice,  ' 
for  she  was  a  warm  patroness  of  Spenser, 
who  dedicated  his  “  Hymns  to  Heavenly 
Ijove  ”  to  her ;  she  was  the  lady,  too,  in 
whose  honor  younj;  Milton  wrote  his 
“  Arcades.”  Indeed  it  is  very  probable 
that  she  was  well  acMpiainted  with  him, 
for  her  second  daughter  married  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,  subsequently  Lord  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Wales,  and  thus  it  was  for  her 
grandchildren,  who,  as  the  reader  will 
remember,  performed  in  it,  that  he  wrote 
his  exquisite  Masque  of  “  Cornua”  The 
last  earl  left  only  three  daughters ;  the 
title  and  estates,  therefore,  reverted  to 
his  brother,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  James,  that  brave  and  devoted  cava¬ 
lier  of  the  Royalist  writers,  but  the  fero¬ 
cious  leader  who  put  to  death  so  many 
hundred  unarmed  men  in  the  streets  of 
Bolton,  as  more  authentic  history  re¬ 
cords.  It  was  this  cruel  massacre  that 
rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the  Puritans, 
and  led  to  his  well-merite<i  execution 
just  seven  years  after.  His  countess, 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille  has  also  found 
a  high  name  as  the  heroine  who  de¬ 
fended  Ijathom  House  against  the  forces 
of  the  Parliament;  but  she  deserves 
equal  celebrity  for  her  off-hand  execu¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Christian,  whom  she  right 
royally  sentenced  to  death  of  her  mere 
good  pleasure. 

From  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the 
Stanleys  have  kept  quietly  on  their  way, 
adhering  to  the  winning  side,  and  chiefly 
distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  mag¬ 
nificent  state.  Indeed,  during  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  one  of  the  most  ex{>en- 
sive  entertainments  ever  provided  was 
given  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  on  occasion 
of  tbe  approaching  marriage  of  the  heir, 
his  grandson,  with  I^ady  Betty,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  It  is  worth 
while  just  to  glance  at  this  expensive 
piece  of  foolery,  which  was  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  fashionable  world  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1774,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  cost  £5,000!  On  one  of  the 
longest  days,  and  which  happily  turned 
out  fair,  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
London  were  summoned  to  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley’s  seat,  “  The  O.nks,”  to  enjoy  a  fAe 
chamjyStre,  in  which  periwigged  shep¬ 
herd  swains,  and  nyrnphs,  bedizened 
with  gause  and  spangles,  danced  round 
maypoles  singing  songs  in  praise  of 


rural  life,  or  formed  processions  headed 
by  a  druid,  who,  in  verse  of  the  most 
lackadaisical  kind,  welcomed  the  j>owd- 
ered  and  beruffletl  company ;  while  child¬ 
ren,  dressed  as  Cupids,  handed  round 
most  expensive  nosegays.  There  wa.s  a 
procession,  too,  in  which  Lord  Stanley, 
supported  by  his  sister  and  the  bride  elect, 
led  the  way,  the  company  following  them ; 
and  then,  after  dancing,  and  8uj)j)er,  and 
fireworks,  there  was  an  altar,  at  which, 
in  strange  proximity.  Hymen  and  a 
Druid  ministered,  supported  by  nymphs 
and  Cupids,  who  joined  in  benedictions 
on  the  happy  pair. 

The  sequel  is  very  melancholy.  Ere 
many  months  passed  away,  the  young 
couple  were  seiwirated  for  ever ;  the  here¬ 
ditary  disea.se  of  the  Ilamiltons  ere  long 
made  its  appearance,  and  the  fair  bride 
of  that  costly  pageant  sunk  into  ho|)ele88 
insanity.  For  Lord  Derby,  however, 
a  happier  lot  was  in  store.  Some  time 
after,  a  fascinating  actress.  Miss  Farren, 
attracted  much  notice,  and  the  e:irl  be¬ 
came  one  of  her  chief  admirers,  and  many 
were  the  re|>ort8  of  the  splendid  settle¬ 
ment  he  was  about  to  make  her.  But 
Miss  Farren  was  an  honorable  woman, 
and  the  earl  was  an  honorable  lover  ;  so 
for  long  years  they  waited,  and  then, 
when  released  from  his  heavy  trial,  he 
maile  her  Countess  of  Derby.  There  was 
much  discussion  in  the  fashionable  world 
whether  rigid  Queen  Charlotte  would  ad¬ 
mit  the  fortunate  actress  to  her  Court. 
But,  with  all  her  faults.  Queen  Charlotte 
always  resjiected  honorable  conduct.  She 
appreciated  the  merits  of  the  woman 
whose  conduct  was  so  unblemished ;  and 
when,  at  her  command,  the  countess 
knelt  before  her,  she  welcomed  her  kind¬ 
ly  to  her  presence. 

Although  not  claiming  rank  as  a  feu¬ 
dal  house,  the  Grosveiiors  can  boast  an 
antiquity  of  four  or  five  centuries,  when 
Ralph  le  Grosvenor  married  the  heiress 
of  John  Eton,  and  acquired  the  first 
manor,  around  which  so  many  have  since 
gathered,  Eaton.  Marrying  heiresses  has 
indeed  been  the  chief  means  by  which 
the  Grosvenors  have  acquired  their  enor¬ 
mous  wealth.  A  descendant  of  Ralph 
increased  the  property  in  this  ea.Hy  way. 
About  a  hundred  years  after,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  Sir  Thomas  Gros- 
i  venor,  by  his  marriage  with  the  only 
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daughter  of  Alexander  Davis,  of  Elmry, 
‘^gainetl  an  inheritance  then  valuable, 
now  nrinoely — the  huge  slice  of  London 
on  which  the  wealth  of  the  house  is  now 
mainly  based,  and  which  includes, 
among  other  pro|)erty,  the  whole  of  the 
now  fttshionable  Belgravia,  Tyburnia,  and 
Pimlico.”  The  Grosvenors,  however, 
were  not  raised  to  the  peerage  until  I7G1, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor  became  a 
baron.  In  1784  he  was  made  Viscount 
Belgrave  and  Earl  Grosvenor,  and  his 
son  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Mar(]uess 
of  Westminster  in  1831.  At  present 
they  claim  three  separate  |>eerages :  the 
eldest  brother  being  Marquess  of  West¬ 
minster  ;  the  second,  Earl  of  Wilton  ; 
and  the  third.  Lord  Ebury.  Highly  re¬ 
spectable,  the  Grosvenor  family  have  not, 
as  yet,  furnished  any  great  public  charac¬ 
ters;  and  thus,  although  “  steady,  sensi-  | 
ble  men,  who  have  done  what  they  found 
to  do  efficiently,  and  have  never  skulked 
from  difficulties,”  their  chief  claim  to  a 
place  among  the  great  governing  families 
18,  that  they  are  now  the  wealthiest  fami¬ 
ly  in  Europe  ;  “  perhaps,  due  regard  be-  | 
ing  had  to  security,  the  wealthiest  un¬ 
crowned  house  on  earth.” 

Of  far  higher  antiquity  are  the  Fitz- 
williams,  who  seem  to  have  resideii  in 
Yorkshire  for  many  generations.  But 
tlie  founder  of  this  branch  of  the  family 
was  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  a  great 
city  merchant  and  sheriff.  Tradition 
reports  that  he  had  a  wrestling  match 
with  Henry  VIII.,  who,  well  pleiised 
with  his  skill,  treated  him  as  a  friend 
ever  after.  He  died  possessed  of  large 
estates,  chiefly  in  Essex,  and  w^s  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  bis  son,  whose  w'ise  and  gentle 
government  in  Ireland,  as  lord-deputy 
tor  thirty-nine  years,  is  still  one  of  the 
very  few  recollections  of  English  rule 
dwelt  on  by  the  Irish  with  pleasure. 
We  meet  with  many  notices  of  this 
“  worthy  lord-deputy”  in  the  Sidney  and 
Burghley  papers,  all  of  which  prove  him 
to  iiave  been  an  excellent  man,  and, 

“  true  in  all  his  services,”  as  his  brother- 
in-law',  Sir  Henry  Sidney  writes.  It  is 
to  him  that  Dublin  owes  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Sir  William  having  recommended 
its  foundation  and  contributed  largely 
towards  its  building.  His  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  in  1C20,  received  an  Irish  peer- 


'  age  as  Baron  Fitzw'illiam  of  Lifford. 
His  son  attached  himself  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  side ;  and  the  third  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liain,  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  was  raised  to  the  English  titles 
of  Viscount  Milton  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
Throughout  their  career,  this  great  family 
have  been  Whigs  in  politics,  and,  as  ard¬ 
ent  supporters  of  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  have  become  so  popular  among  the 
people  of  the  West  Riding,  that,  although 
a  house  new  to  the  county,  they  have  been 
able  to  “hold  their  own  ”  against  all  rivals ; 
and  the  great  election  contest,  in  which 
Lord  Harewooil,  although  he  adventured 
his  vast  West  Indian  property  to  secure 
the  return  of  his  son,  saw  Lord  Milton 
triumphantly  returned,  still  holds  a  fore¬ 
most  place  in  the  memory  of  Yorkshire- 
men. 

The  house  of  Cavendish,  although 
now  ranking  so  high,  can  lay  no  claim 
to  a  feudal  ancestry.  William  Caven¬ 
dish,  a  gentleman  owning  a  small  estate 
in  Suffolk,  was  the  founder,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  appointment  a.s  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  taking  the  “  sur¬ 
renders  ”  of  religious  houses,  he  manag¬ 
ed  to  obtain  so  many  grants  of  abbey 
lauds  that  he  became  a  wealthy  landown¬ 
er  in  Derbyshire.  “This  was  pretty 
well  for  one  generation,”  as  the  writere 
naively  remark,  “  But  Fortune  had  fallen 
in  love  with  the  Cavendish,  who  seems 
to  have  had  very  indistinct  ideas  of  any 
other  worship,  for  he  continued  to  hold 
under  Mary  the  office  which  he  held  un¬ 
der  Henry  and  Edward.”  And  fortune 
this  time  came  in  the  form  of  a  wealthy 
young  widow,  one  Mistress  Barley,  but 
who  is  now  better  known  by  her  maiden 
name,  “  Bess  of  Hardwick.”  An  heir¬ 
ess  herself,  and  inheritress  of  her  first 
husbands  whole  estate,  Bess  seems  to 
have  been  warmly  attached  to  her  second 
husband,  to  whom  she  was  third  wife ; 
and  from  the  d.ay  that  she  assumed  the 
Cavendish  name,  to  the  far  disUmt  day  of 
her  death,  “the  single  object  which  Lay 
close  to  the  heart  of  this  extraordinary  wo¬ 
man,  was  to  exalt  the  name  and  wealth  of 
the  Cavendishes.” 

“  Bess  of  Hardwick”  may  indeed  be 
viewed  as  the  “  rejiresentative  woman  ” 
of  a  class  not  uncommon  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  the  two  earlier 
Stuarts — the  busy,  managing,  unscru- 
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pulous  matron,  with  a  towering  spirit,  , 
an  iron  will,  and  too  frequently  a  con-  ' 
science  visited  by  fbw  misgiving.  Such 
women  were  well  able  to  build  up  a 
house,  and  admirably  did  Bess  of  Hard¬ 
wick  set  about  this,  the  great  business  of 
her  life.  She  first  persuaded  her  hus¬ 
band  to  sell  all  his  southern  estates,  and 
purchase  others  nearer  her  own.  Chats- 
worth  was  among  these  purchases,  and 
here,  as  with  a  presentiment  of  the  lofty 
destiny  of  the  Cavendishes,  she  pulled 
down  the  mansion,  and  built  what  Cam¬ 
den  calls  “  a  spacious  elegant  house  ” — 
not  comparable,  indeed,  to  the  Chats- 
worth  of  the  present  day,  but  a  dwelling 
of  more  than  ordinary  jii'etensions,  since 
we  find  it  became  one  of  the  residences 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots.  Sir  William 
Cavendish  died  early,  bequeathing  to 
her  all  his  estates,  and  the  custody  of  six 
children,  three  eons  and  three  daughters. 
The  rich  w’idow  did  not  w'ant  suitors, 
and  when  at  length  she  chose  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  St  Loe,  she  insisted  that,  in  default 
of  children  of  that  marriage,  all  the  St 
Loe  manors  should  pass,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  whole  family,  to  the  children  of  her 
late  husband!  This  most  unjust  stipula¬ 
tion  was  conceded ;  and  as  there  were  no 
children  of  the  marriage,  the  whole  of 
the  St  Loe  estates,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
William,  came  to  augment  the  wealth  of 
the  Cavendishes.  But  Bess  of  Hard¬ 
wick  was  still  young,  and,  it  is  said, 
beautiful.  Possessed  of  strange  powers 
of  fascination  she  certainly  was,  for  she 
sought  as  her  fourth  husband  one  of  the 

freatest  subjects  in  the  realm,  George 
all>ot,  £!arl  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  she 
gained  him — making  an  excellent  bar- 
^in,  too,  a  large  jointure,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  son  and  heir  with  her  young¬ 
est  daughter,  w’hile  her  eldest  son  mar¬ 
ried  I.iady  Grace,  the  eari’s  youngest 
daughter. 

On  what  terms  Bess  of  Hardwick  lived 
with  her  three  previous  husbands,  neither 
history  nor  tradition  have  told  us  much, 
save  the  important  fact  that  she  always 
had  her  own  way.  With  her  fourth 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  more  difficult 
task,  and  it  evidently  required  some 
hard  fighting.  ProbaMy  the  noble  Tal¬ 
bot,  first  earl  in  the  kingdom,  thought 
the  widow  of  mere  esquire  Barley  might 
bear  her  countess  honors  at  least  meekly. 


But  meekness  was  no  word  in  Bess  of 
Hardwick’s  vocabulary ;  and  from  the 
time  Mary  of  Scotland  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
to  that  of  her  removal  to  Fotheringay, 
the  |)Oor  earl  was  kept  in  constant  hot 
water.  Whether  Shrewsbury  was  really 
proof  against  the  wiles  of  a  queen  une¬ 
qualed  for  her  powers  of  fascination,  has 
never  been  clearly  ascertained  ;  but  that 
the  countess  chose  to  be  jealous  and  re¬ 
sentful,  and  to  plague  his  daily  life,  we 
have  curious  proofs  in  the  Shrewsbury 
corresjiondenoe.  Doleful  are  the  lamen¬ 
tations  of  the  unfortunate  earl ;  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  occasional  suspicion  to  the  queen, 
but  of  constant  distrust  to  his  wife,  he  bit¬ 
terly  complains  to  Biirghley,  and  urges 
that  Mary  may  be  removed  from  his  cus¬ 
tody  ;  but  the  feuds  of  husband  and  wife 
afforded  best  security  for  the  sjife  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  prisoner,  and  therefore  the 
earl  was  urged,  even  on  right  royal  au¬ 
thority,  to  bear  with  his  tyrannical  coun¬ 
tess  as  best  he  might.  It  was  only  re¬ 
tributive  justice  that  she  should  eventu¬ 
ally  fall  under  the  royal  displeasure. 
Fortunate,  hitherto,  Ijoth  for  herself  and 
her  children,  in  match-makings,  Bess  of 
Hardwick,  in  her  last  attempt,  aimed 
higher  still,  and  contrived  to  marry  her 
daughter  Elizabeth  to  Charles  Stuart, 
younger  brother  of  the  unfortunate 
Durnley.  As  he  was  kinsman  of  the 
queen,  both  mother  and  mother-in-law 
were  committed  to  close  custody,  in 
which  they  remained  some  time.  We 
may  add  that  the  child  of  this  marriage 
was  the  unfortunate  Arabella  Stuart. 
With  the  exception  of  this  one  passing 
cloud,  Bess  of  Hardwick’s  life  was  one 
of  unmerited  prosperity.  She  buried 
her  fourth  husband,  and  lived  in  great 
splendor  for  many  years  on  her  rich 
jointures, — building  houses,  purchasing 
estates,  and  lending  money  on  good  in¬ 
terest,  until,  in  advanced  years,  she  was 
gathered  to  her  fathers. 

The  Cavendish  stem  divided  into  two 
branches,  and  the  younger  became  en¬ 
nobled  first;  for  the  son  of  the  youngest 
son  became  the  well-known  Earl  of  New¬ 
castle  of  the  civil  wars,  the  raiser  of  the 
“  Whitecoats,”  who,  with  their  leader, 
fought  well  on  the  royal  side  until  Crora- 
M’ell’s  magnificent  charge  at  Msrston 
I  Moor  scattered  them,  and  drove  the  earl 
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to  France,  from  whence  he  retumcii  at ' 
the  lieMtoration,  and  in  payment  for  his 
immense  losses  in  the  king’s  service,  was  ; 
fain  to  accept  the  cheap  compensation  of; 
a  dukedom.  This  branch  beciime  ex-  j 
tinct  in  the  second  generation,  while  the  | 
elder,  or  Chatsworth  branch  continues  to  j 
the  present  day.  The  son  of  the  foun-  | 
der  was  made  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and 
his  great-grandson  was  raised  to  the 


dukedom  by  William  III.  in  recompense  ! 
for  his  services  at  the  Revolution.  There 


is  nothing  in  the  subsequent  history  of  ^ 
the  Cavendishes  that  claims  especial  no¬ 
tice,  except  perhaps  the  fame  of  the  , 
beautiful  duchess  who  canvassed  so  de- ; 


votedly  for  Fox  at  the  Westminster  elec¬ 
tion,  and  the  better  earned  fame  of  her  ' 
son,  the  late  duke,  who,  by  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  taste  for  horticulture,  and  the  un-  j 
remitting  attention  he  devoted  to  it,  cer-  | 
tainly  deserves  the  thanks  of  bis  coun-  ; 
trymen.  ■ 

Very  ditferent  was  the  rise  of  the  Ben-  j 
Uncks.  Hans  William  Bentinck,  thefoun- 1 
der  of  the  house  of  Portland,  was  a  page  , 
to  William  of  Orange  when  the  “giori-  j 
ous  Revolution,”  and  the  Crown  of  Eng*- 1 
land  were  unthought  of  things.  There  j 
seems  to  have  been  a  strong  sympathy  ; 
between  the  two  undemonstrative  f^utch-  I 


men  from  the  first,  which  increased  as , 
time  went  on,  and  when  the  Prince  was  , 
seized  with  malignant  small-pox,  Hans  | 
Bentinck  took  his  place  beside  tlie  suf- 1 
ferer's  pillow,  and  for  sixteen  days  and  I 
nights  remained,  the  one  ouly  attendant,  j 
for  the  rest  had  tied.  Then  the  faithful 
servant  sank  under  the  same  terrible  dis¬ 
ease  just  as  the  Prince  recovered,  and 
his  life  was  in  great  danger.  He  was, 
however,  restored  to  his  grateful  master, 
and  from  henceforth  through  life 

“Bentinck  was  the  single  human  being 
whom  William  publicly  acknowledged  as  a 
man  favored  by  bis  own  heart.  From  this 
time  forth,  through  life,  be  gave  him  but  one 
employment.  He  never  made  him  premier, 
either  in  England  or  llullaud;  never  used 
him  as  what  he  was — a  very  competent  sold¬ 
ier  ;  only  whenever  it  seemed  necessary  that 
the  Prince  sould  himself  do  some  work  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do,  he  sent  Ben¬ 
tinck  as  alt0r  ego.” 

Previously  to  the  Revolution,  Ben- 1 
tinck  had  been  despatched  to  England  I 
on  delicate  and  important  missions  ;  but  | 


he  never  w’as  viewed  with  favor  by  the 
English.  He  could  not  speak  our  lan¬ 
guage  ;  “he  knew  little  of,  and  cared 
still  less  for,  English  feelings,  habits  and 
prejudices.  He  never  understood  or 
appreciated  the  English, — he  never  was 
understood  or  appreciated  by  them.” 
And  yet  there  were  excellent  qualities  in 
this  stem,  cold  man,  and  an  incoiTupti- 
ble  honesty  little  short  of  marvelous  in 
that  age  of  greed.  Bentinck  was  long 
suspected  of  taking  bribes,  but  his  hon¬ 
or  was  triumphantly  vindicated  in  the 
Parliamentary  inquiry  of  1695,  when  it 
was  proved  that  £50,000  had  for  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  been  proffered  in 
vain  to  him  by  the  East  India  Company. 
Again  and  again  it  was  offered,  again 
and  again  it  w'as  refused,  until  he  told 
the  Company  that  if  they  persisted  in 
“insulting”  him  by  this  offer,  he  would 
become  their  steadfast  enemy.  Public 
admiration  now  greeted  the  incorrupti¬ 
ble  statesman ;  but  Bentinck  received  the 
compliments  for  refusing  the  bribe  as 
cavalierly  as  he  had  received  the  proffers 
of  it,  and  again  he  became  an  object  of 
general  dislike.  The  gifts  he  received 
from  William  were  princely,  though  not 
more  than  his  devoted  service  deserved. 
He  was  made  Groom  of  the  Stole,  First 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  created 
Earl  of  Portland.  Some  years  later 
William  added  immense  estates,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland ;  and  when,  on 
that  sad  8th  of  March,  Portlan<l  stood 
once  more  by  the  beilside — now  the  death¬ 
bed — of  his  long-loved  master,  and  knelt 
down  and  placed  his  ear  close  to  the 
king’s  mouth,  although  the  dying  lips 
could  utter  no  intelligible  words,  the  fee¬ 
ble  hand  took  the  hand  of  that  earliest 
friend,  and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  the  fail¬ 
ing  heart  There  are  strange  depths  of 
feeling  in  those  stern,  reserved  natures; 
Bentinck,  with  love-like  constancy  keep¬ 
ing  his  lone  watch  by  William  until 
stricken  down  by  the  same  disease,  and 
William  dying  with  the  hand  of  that  faith¬ 
ful  friend  pressed  to  the  heart  on  which, 
unsuspected  by  the  closest  attemlant, 
rested  the  miniature  of  his  beloved  Mary, 
and  which  was  buried  with  him. 

Bentinck  died  in  1709.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  who  was  created  Duke 
of  l*ortland  by  George  I.  The  second 
duke  cultivated  science  and  literature,  and 
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ni.irried  a  lady  of  concjenial  taste,  who  ! 
also  brought  him  nearly  .all  the  vast  es-  ; 
tales  of  the  youn^rC.avendishes — Lady 
Marg.aret  Cavendish  Harley,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heiress  of  Harley,  Karl  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  It  is  to  this  lady  the  British  Mus¬ 
eum  owes  a  valuable  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  that  loveliest  of  relics  of: 
classical  antiquity,  the  Portland  vase,  j 
Tlie  third  duke  figures  largely  in  the  po-  ! 
litical  history  of  the  times.  A  vehement  I 
Whig,  a  warm  fiiend  of  Fox  and  Burke,  j 
a  nobleman  honored  by  George  III.’s  j 
especial  hostility,  he  became  lord-lieu-  j 
tenant  of  Ireland  in  1782,  and  wisely,  ! 
though  vainly,  urged  the  importance  of 
ooncuiation.  On  the  death  of  Lord  j 
Rockingham,  the  Wliigs  refused  to  ac- 1 
cept  the  leadership  of  Shelburne,  and  | 
stipulated  that  Portland  should  be  the  | 
head.  This  the  king  refused ;  so  after  ; 
much  intrigue,  the  Shelburne  Ministry  ' 
was  formed,  which  soon  came  to  an  end 
and  made  way  for  the  “  Coalition.”  This 
extract  strongly  exhibits  the  stubborn¬ 
ness  of  “  great  George.” 

“  After  a  Ministerial  interregnum  of  sev¬ 
enteen  days,  the  king  sent  for  Lord  North, 
and  prepared  a  broad  administration.  Lord 
North  suggested  that  the  king  should  see  the 
Duke  of  Portland  himself,  but  the  king  re- 
ftised,  and  told  Lord  North  to  desire  the  duke 
to  send  him  in  his  arrangement  in  writing. 
This  was  positively  refused  by  the  duke,  who 
sent  word  that  if  his  Majesty  condescended 
to  employ  him,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  see  ills  majesty.  At  last  Lord  North  de¬ 
clared  he  was  tired  of  carrying  messages,  and 
the  king  consented  to  see  Portland,  but  de¬ 
manded  from  him  a  complete  list  of  the  in¬ 
tended  administration  ti»  writing,  which  the 
duke  refused.  After  another  interval,  and  an 
appeal  to  Pitt,  the  king  saw  Portland  again, 
and  he  brought  a  written  list  of  the  Cabinet ; 
but  the  king  would  not  look  at  it,  and  said  he 
would  have  one  of  the  whole  administration. 
This  the  duke  refused.  He  implored  the 
king  to  look  at  hu  paper,  and  held  it  out ; 
but  the  king  held  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
would  not  take  it.  The  king  sent  again  for 
Pitt,  and  again  failed.  He  sent  for  North 
again,  who  merely  said,  ‘  The  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  is  ready  to  be  Minister.’  ‘  Then,’  said 
the  king,  ‘  I  wish  your  lordship  good  night.’ 
Hut  on  the  Ist  of  April  the  king  sent  again 
for  North,  and  said,  ‘Well,  so  the  Duke  of 
Portland  is  firm?’  ‘Yes,  sir.’  ‘Well,  then,’ 
if  you  will  not  do  the  business,  I  will  take  him. 
8o,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1783,  the  new  Cabi¬ 
net  Ministers  kissed  hands — Portland  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Fox  and  North  as  Joint 


Secretaries  of  State ;  and  when  Mr.  Fox  Kiss¬ 
ed  hands,  the  old  Marquess  of  Townsend  ob¬ 
served  King  George  ‘  turned  back  his  ears 
and  eyes.  Just  like  the  horse  at  Ashley's,’  said 
he,  ‘  when  the  tailor  he  was  determined  to 
thmw  was  sitting  on  him.’  And  thrown,  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Cabinet  was ;  the  king,  whose 
hereditary  want  of  courtesy  was  always  in 
his  way,  sending  for  the  sejils  at  midnight, 
and  declining  an  interview.” 

Portland,  in  his  later  career,  tnmed  to 
the  Tory  party.  Thoroughly  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution, 
he  took  office  under  Pitt  in  1794,  and 
was  subsequently,  as  the  reader  doubtless 
recollects,  in  the  Addington  and  Percival 
Ministries.  He  left  four  sons,  two  of 
whom  became  distinguished  men — Lord 
George,  the  great  oracle  of  Newmarket, 
but  mso  the  gre.at  Conservative  leader, 
and  Lord  William  Btmtinck,  the  enlight¬ 
ened  Governor-General  of  India,  who 
“  though  he  earned  the  hate  of  every 
contem|X)rary  Anglo-Indian  by  his  unge- 
nial  manners,  gained  the  reverence  of 
every  subsequent  pro-consul,  by  his  ad¬ 
ministration — so  wise,  benevolent,  and 
far-sighted.” 

The  house  of  Bentinck,  although  of 
not  two  hundred  years’  standing,  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 
leading  men,  for  “it  has  already  j)ro- 
duced  three  great  statesmen  and  two  pre¬ 
miers.”  Very  different  ip  this  respect  is 
the  house  of  Clinton,  whose  line  stretches 
back  to  the  first  Henry,  and  was  enno¬ 
bled  by  the  earlier  Plantagenets ;  and  yet 
“  Always  in  front,  but  never  in  command, 
is  the  sentence  which  best  describes  its 
fortunes for  while  there  have  been 
“  admirals,  generals,  and  |>os8ibly  Minis¬ 
ters  without  end,  yet  they  have  never 
risen  absolutely  to  the  top.”  The  New¬ 
castle  ancestry  affonls  a  good  picture  of 
mediaeval  life.  Geotfry  de  Ointon,  the 
founder,  was  treasurer  to  Beauclerc,  atid 
among  other  immense  grants  of  land,  re¬ 
ceived  one  in  Warwickshire,  beside  the 
pleasant  forest  of  Arden ;  and  here, 
doubtless,  attracted  by  the  fair  woodland 
scenerj’,  so  dear  to  our  forefathers,  and 
the  pleasant  lake  that  nestled  in  the 
midst,  he  built  Kenilworth  Castle,  and 
enclosed  a  large  park.  And  here,  doubt¬ 
less  GeoflTry  de  Clinton  pursued  the  merry 
chase  through  many  a  long  bright  sum¬ 
mer  day,  or  flew  his  falcon  beside  the  lake. 
But  GwflTry,  doubtless,  felt  that  there 
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was  much  in  hia  past  career  as  king’s  I 
treasurer  that  needed  repentance,  so  he 
built  and  richly  endowed  an  abbey  hard 
by,  and  in  addition  to  a  long  bead-roll 
of  privileges,  granted  that  the  canons 
should  on  one  day  in  every  week  be  al- 
lowe<l  “  to  fish  with  boats  and  nets  in 
his  pool  at  Kenilworth.”  A  precious 
boon  this  to  the  dainty  Churchmen,  al¬ 
ways  seeking  after  the  finest  trout  and 
the  fattest  carp  for  their  fast  day  diet ;  ' 
and  then  (ieoffry  de  Clinton  slept  in  the 
abbey  church,  the  requiescat,  doubtless,  j 
being  gratefully  pronounced  over  him.  I 
Then  succeeded  his  son,  chaml)eriain  to  ^ 
the  first  Mantagenet;  and  then  his  grand-  ! 
son,  who  took  ])art  against  John,  and  bad  ' 
his  estates  seized.  It  was  probably  then,  : 
that  Kenilworth  passed  from  the  Clin¬ 
tons  ;  for  we  know  that  in  the  following 
reign  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Simon 
de  Montfort.  Osbert  de  Clinton’s  estates 
were  subst'quently  restored,  and  his  son 
w’as  a  justice  of  assize  for  the  county  of 
Warwick  ;  but  his  descendants  chose  the 
helmet  and  lance  rather  than  the  coif; 
so  we  find  John  de  Clinton  high  in  hon¬ 
or  with  Edward  I.,  and  accompanying 
him  as  a  valiant  knight  into  Scotland ;  and  | 
his  son  \Villiam  gaming  gi'eat  honor  and 
guerdon  from  Edward  III.  for  the  great ! 
services  he  reiidere<l  the  king  and  his 
motlier  “  l)eyond  seas,”  and  for  his  val¬ 
iancy  both  by  land  and  sea,  having  fought 
against  the  Scots  at  Halidon,  and  against 
the  Spaniards  in  the  sea-fight  off  Win- 
chelsea ;  and  still  the  story  of  the  Clin¬ 
tons  may  be  traced  in  the  wars  of  the 
times,  for  they  next  fought  at  l*oictier8, 
and  “  earned  the  priceless  honor  of  men¬ 
tion  by  Froissart,”  and  another  set  lance 
in  rest  at  Agincourt.  And  still,  during 
the  sul>sequent  wars  in  France,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  strife  of  the  Roses,  wherever  hon¬ 
or  was  to  be  won  on  the  field,  there  was  j 
a  Clinton. 

A  thoroughly  knightly  race,  the  Clin¬ 
tons  appear  to  far  less  advantage  in  later 
times.  Under  the  Tudors  they  became 
great  and  influential  nobles,  and  were 
raise<i  by  Elizabeth  to  the  earldom  of 
Lincoln,  a  title  still  borne  by  the  eldest 
son  of  the  house  of  Newcastle.  They 
adhered  to  the  Parliament  in  the  great 
civil  war,  welcomed  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  and  became  possessed 
of  the  estates  and  title  of  the  Duke  of 


Newcastle,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry, 
ninth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  to  his  cousin, 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Henry  Pelham, 
and  niece  to  Newcastle,  the  Minister  held 
up  to  BO  much  ridicule  by  Horace  Waf- 
pole.  “  It  is  really  a  great  house,  though 
strangely  lacking  in  hold  on  the  popular 
imagination,”  remark  the  writers,  “  and 
for  seven  hundred  years  has  poured  out 
a  scarcely  intermitted  succession  of  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  England’s  greatness  and  policy. 
If  it  never  had  a  genius,  it  has  also  never 
produced  a  traitor ;  and  if  it  has  never 
risen  to  the  lofty  position  of  one  or  two 
of  its  rivals,  it  has  not  in  its  annals  chap¬ 
ters,  w'hich  it  would  give  estates  to  con¬ 
ceal.” 

Such  eulogy  can  not  be  pronounced 
on  the  Stanhopes;  nor,  although  they 
can  boast  three  earldoms.  Chesterfield, 
Harrington,  and  Stanhope,  can  they  lay 
claim  to  so  ancient  br  illustrious  a  family 
tree.  The  founder  of  the  Stanhope  great- 
j  ness  was  one  “  Michael  Stanhope,  who 
having  served  King  Henry  VIII.  from 
his  tender  years,”  obtained  several  grants 
of  land,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  suj)- 
pressed  monasteries.  In  the  following 
reign  he  became  involved  in  the  disgrace 
of  Somerset,  and  in  1552  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill,  leaving  a  large  family 
who  seem  to  have  suffered  little  from 
their  father’s  fate.  The  grandson  of  his 
eldest  son  was  created  Earl  of  Chester¬ 
field  in  1628,  and  throughout  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  war,  he  and  his  sons  fought 
on  the  king's  side.  They  were,  however, 
singularly  unfortunate  ;  two  sons  were 
slain  in  battle,  and  the  earl,  together 
with  a  third  son  and  a  large  body  of  ad¬ 
herents,  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner, 
and  he  died  a  prisoner  on  parole  in  1656. 
His  successor  was  his  gi-andson,  the 
“  milord  Chesteilield”  of  Graminont’s 
memoii's,  “  the  being  whose  wit  and  in¬ 
solence,  and  brutal  amours,  and  life  of 
peril  from  M’ater,  and  bandits,  and  out- 
!  raged  hu8band8,juul  jealous  women,  make 
up  so  strange  a  chapter  in  the  story  of 
that  carnival  of  Belial,  the  fc  tuart  Resto¬ 
ration.”  This  most  profligate  of  noble¬ 
men,  whose  presence  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  in  any  Court  save  that  of 
Charles  H.,  was  the  grandfather  of  anoth¬ 
er  Lord  Chesterfield  far  better  known — 
the  pretended  patron  of  literary  men,  in 
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whose  ante-chamber  grand  old  Samuel 
JohnfK>n  so  hopelessly  waited ;  the  teacher 
of  mock  virtue  and  genuine  depravity ; 
the  writer  of  those  celebrated  letters  to 
HI&  son  which  have  been  termed,  scarce¬ 
ly  too  sarcastically,  “the recipe  forgoing 
to  hell  gracefully.”  It  is  strange  to  think 
what  a  chorus  of  admiration  welcomed 
those  letters ;  how  Chesterfield  for  twen¬ 
ty  years  at  least  was  quoted  as  an  authori¬ 
ty  from  whom  there  was  no  ap{)eal.  We 
have  l)een  accustomed  to  hear  complaints 
of  the  low  price  paid  for  copyrights  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  century.  The  widow  of  the 
son  to  whom  these  letters  were  address¬ 
ed,  on  offering  them  to  the  trade  after 
the  death  of  the  writer,  received,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sum  of  £1,5751  nor  did  the 
book-sellers  find  it  a  bad  bargain. 

Of  the  Harrington  branch  little  can  be 
said,  except  tliat  the  first  earl  was  a  man 
of  considerable  skill  in  diplomacy,  and 
displayed  talents  which  none  of  his  de¬ 
scendants  have  shown.  Far  more  gifted 
are  the  Earls  of  Stanhope.  The  first,  as 
a  skilful  diplomatist,  stood  high  among 
European  statesmen  during  the  feverish 

Eiriod  of  William  and  Anne’s  reigns. 

e  fought  bravely,  too,  at  the  siege  of 
Namur,  and  also  on  that  widely  different 
field,  the  floor  of  the  house  of  Commons. 
So  marked,  indeed,  was  his  success  in  the 
House,  that  even  good-natured  Walpole 
became  jealous  of  his  infiuence ;  nor  with¬ 
out  cause,  for  early  in  Gleorge  I.’s  reign 
Stanhope  was  appointed  premier  and  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer, and  in  1 7 1 9  created 
Viscount  Stanho|>e  of  Mahon,  and  Eari 
Stanhope.  And  well  did  he  earn  his  titles, 
for  while  “  life  and  soul  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  home,  he  kept  flying  over  the 
Continent  as  supreme  diplomatist  No 
man  so  successful  ever  occupied  such  a 
post.  He  broke  up  all  European  leagues 
hostile  to  his  policy,  compelled  the  King 
of  Spaiti  to  dismiss  Alberoni,  and  by  ce¬ 
menting  a  firm  alliance  with  the  Regent 
Orleans,  reduced  the  hopes  of  the  Jacob¬ 
ites  to  zero.”  But  these  mighty  labors 
were  too  much  for  him ;  the  overtaxed 
brain  gave  way,  and  the  first  Eiirl  Stan¬ 
hope  died  after  one  day’s  illness,  having 
enjoyed  his  title  scarcely  two  years.  His 
son  and  successor  devoted  himself  to 
science,  as  did  his  grandson,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Lady  Hester  Pitt,  and  became  the 
father  of  that  clever  woman,  Lady  Hester 


Stanhope, — that  romantic  heroine  who 
was  considered  as  somewhat  more  than 
mortal  by  the  wild  tribes  of  Lebanon. 
The  earl,  however,  was  rather  eccentric, 
for  in  a  vehement  fit  of  republicanism  he 
dropped  bis  title,  and  refused  to  use  ar¬ 
morial  bearings.  His  son  succeeded  to 
a  portion  of  his  eccentricities,  although  a 
man  of  ability ;  but  the  present  Earl  Stan¬ 
hope  is  most  honorably  known  for  the 
high  station  he  deservedly  holds  among 
our  historical  writers.  All  his  works  are 
excellent;  but  among  them  his  “War  of 
the  Succession”  perhaps  holds  the  high¬ 
est  place.  “  It  is  a  curious  fact,”  as  the 
writers  humorously  remark  at  the  close 
of  their  very  interesting  chapter  on  the 
Stanhopes,  “  that  while  they  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  as  diplomatists,  litte- 
raUur$,  and  scholars,  atid  furnished  one 
great  premier,  they  are  still  known  to  the 
public  chiefiy  by  three  contributions  to 
social  life — the  Chesterfield  coat,  the 
Petersham  hat,  and  the  Stanhope  car¬ 
riage.”  We  think,  however,  that  if 
closer  inquiry  were  made,  we  should  find 
that  to  the  scientific  researches  of  the 
more  respectable  members  of  the  Stan¬ 
hope  family,  we  owe  discoveries  of  far 
greater  value  than  these.  ^ 

The  very  name  of  the  next,  Talbot,  re- 
cals  us  to  the  days  of  the  lance  and  the 
shield.  A  race  of  hard  fighters  were  all, 
from  Gilbert,  who  kept  the  Welsh  March¬ 
es  with  a  strong  hand,  down  to  John 
Talbot,  his  descendant,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  later,  in  whom  culminated 
the  heroism  and  chivalry  of  an  heroic  and 
chivalrous  line  —  Shakspeare’s  Talbot, 
“the  popular  idol  of  his  own  age,  he  who 
has  invested  the  name  which  he  bore 
with  a  charm  which  generations  of  me¬ 
diocrity  could  not  destroy ;”  that  gallant 
Shrewsbury  whose  name  was  long  after 
in  France  the  terrific  8j>ell  with  which 
“  the  mothers  still  their  babes,”  and  who 
at  fourscore  found  his  death-bed  on  the 
battle-field.  The  later  generations  of  the 
Talbots  show  but  meanly  after  these  ear^ 
Her  ones ;  nor  does  the  celebrated  Charles 
Talbot,  William’s  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  correspondent  with  St  Germains, 
add  much  to  the  honor  of  the  family. 
The  house  has  been  distinguished,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  as  a  lioman  Catho¬ 
lic  house,  but  the  present  earl  is  a  Pro¬ 
testant 
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The  next,  the  Leveson-Gowers,  may 
be  passed  over  with  the  remark  that  they 
“  are  the  luckiest  of  English  families,  for 
they  have  risen  within  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  from  simple  county  baronets 
into  the  greatest,  though  not  the  richest, 
territorial ists  in  Great  Britain.”  Lucky 
marriages,  especially  that  of  the  first  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Stafford  to  the  Countess  of 
Suther1and,chiefly  threw  that  vastamount 
of  landed  property  into  their  hands ;  but 
although  the  Leveson-Gowers  “  as  a  race 
have  been  respectable,  and  even  useful, 
their  fortunes  have  been  beyond  their 
deserts.”  Little  need  be  said  of  the  next 
family,  the  Pagets,  who  have  l>een  “  suc¬ 
cessful  men  of  the  world,”  and  who  may 
certiinly  claim  one  c,elebrated  name,  that 
of  the  late  Marquess  of  Anglesea. 

With  a  far  more  lengthened  pedigree, 
still  but  little  can  be  said  for  the  Man¬ 
ners,  although  they  bore  arms  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  fought  on  the 
side  of  York  throughout  the  Wars  of  the 
Uoses.  Like  most  of  the  great  families 
at  the  Reformation,  they  received  “  mag¬ 
nificent  slices”  of  abbey  lands — a  sin 
which  we  hope  Lord  John  Manners  duly 
acknowledges — and  throughout  all  that 
turbulent  time  they  managed  to  increase 
in  wealth  and  honors.  At  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  the  Earl  of  Rutland  came  boldly  for¬ 
ward,  being  one  of  the  peers  who  asso-. 
ciated  themselves  at  Nottingham  in  favor 
of  William,  and  was  in  consequence 
created  Marquess  of  Granby  and  Duke 
of  Riitland.  With  the  exception  of  “  the 
one  statesman  of  high  ability,”  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Gnuiby,  that  popular  hero  of 
some  hundred  years  ago,  who,  but  for 
his  early  death,  “  might  have  redeemed 
the  name  of  Rutland  from  the  mediocri¬ 
ty  which  had  for  several  generations  at¬ 
tached  to  it,”  the  house  of  Manners  offers 
no  claims  to  further  notice. 

The  next  family,  the  Montagus,  have 
most  eiToneously  been  considered  as  a 
very  ancient  house ;  but  they  do  not  owe 
their  origin,  as  is  generally  believed,  to 
the  Montacutes,  the  great  Earls  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  but  to  a  Montagu,  of  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  who  became  a  facile  tool  in  the 
hands  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  reward¬ 
ed  in  the  usual  inanner  with  church 
lands.  This  Montagu  was  lonl  chief  jus- 
Uce,  and  had  the  gift  of  as  supple  a  con¬ 
science  as  any  of  the  bold  bad  men  of 


that  period  could  desire;  so  he  first  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  Somerset  and  then  to 
Northumberland,  joined  in  proclaiming 
“Qiieen  Jane,”  and  then  went  over  to 
Mary’s  side,  gaining  however  in  the  la.st 
case  only  fine  and  disgrace  for  his  forintr 
duplicity.  Among  the  descendants  of 
this  disreputable  Lawyer,  one  deserves  a 
passing  notice,  and  we  may  remark  that 
he  was  the  founder  of  four  titled  houses 
— the  extinct  dukedom  of  Montagu,  the 
earldom  of  Halifax,  the  dukedom  of 
Manchester,  and  the  earldom  of  Sand¬ 
wich.  Among  the  best  known  Monta¬ 
gus  we  m.ay  place  the  Earl  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  the  groat  Puritan  leader,  who  so  de¬ 
votedly  filing  himself  into  the  contest  for 
the  good  cause ;  and  the  gallant  but  reck¬ 
less  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  refused  to 
quit  the  Royal  James  when  it  blew  up  in 
the  great  sea-fight  in  1672,  and  there 
[lerished. 

The  two  next  families,  O.sbome,  dukes 
of  Leeds,  and  F'itzroy,  dukes  of  Grafton, 
offer  nothing  for  remark,  save  that  while 
the  O.sbornes  may  look  back  on  a  stain¬ 
less,  though  not  noble,  ancestry,  the 
Fitzroys  claim  their  ducal  honors  by  de¬ 
scent  from  the  wretched  profligate  whom 
the  “  happy  Restoration”  placed  on  the 
throne,  and  that  most  abandoned  of  his 
many  mistresses,  rapacious  Barbara  Vil- 
liers. 

The  Spencers  claim  a  notice  as  anoth¬ 
er  fortunate  family  ^vhich,  descending 
from  a  large  grazing  farmer  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIL,  now  inherit  a  dukedom, 
that  of  Marlliorough,  an  earldom,  that  of 
Spencer,  and  a  barony,  that  of  Churchill. 
Sir  John  Spencer,  the  founder,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  jmrchased  Al- 
thorpe ;  and  here  his  son,  grand.son,  and 
great  grandson  lived,  and  here  “  their 
fields  and  flocks,”  as  Wilson  prettily  says, 
“  brought  them  more  calm  and  happy 
contentment  than  the  various  and  uncer¬ 
tain  dispensations  of  a  Court  can  con¬ 
tribute.”  They  seem  to  have  paid  great 
attention  to  the  culture  of  forest  trees, 
each,  according  to  the  in.scriptions  still 
remaining,  having  planted  a  wood.  The 
last  in.scription  of  the  series  bears  the 
very  practical  motto,  “Up  and  be  doing, 
and  God  will  prosper.”  It  was  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert,  son  of  the  last  Sir  John,  who  w'as,  in 
1603,  “  created  without  special  servicea 
Baron  Sjiencer,”  and  who  seems  to  have 
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well  deserv’ed  his  honors,  being,  as  Cam¬ 
den  records,  “a  worthy  encourager  of 
virtue  and  learning.”  It  was  this  Spen¬ 
cer  who  made  the  celebrated  answer  to 
the  head  of  the  Howards,  the  haughty 
Earl  of  Arundel.  “  My  lord,”  said  he  to 
the  new-made  noble,  referring  to  past 
times,  “  when  these  things  were  doing, 
your  ancestors  were  keeping  sheep.”  “  If 
my  ancestors  were  then  keeping  sheep, 
as  you  say,”  replied  S|)encer,  “  your  an- 
cestoia  were  plotting  treason.”  His 
grandson  took  part  with  the  king  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  was 
raised  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Sunder¬ 
land,  but  he  soon  afler  lost  his  life  in  a 
cavalry  charge  at  Newbury.  Robert, 
his  heir,  was  the  celebrated  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James, 
a  man  whose  moral  character  contrasts 
most  unfavorably  with  that  of  the  earlier 
Spencers — one  altogether  unlike  them, 
but  still  gifted  with  such  strange  powers 
of  fascination,  that  cold  and  cautious 
William,  although  well  aware  of  his  per¬ 
fidy,  could  not  deny  him  his  confidence. 
His  son  Charles  married  the  Lady  Anne 
Churchill,  and  thus  his  son,  on  the  death 
of  the  Marquess  of  Rlandford,  succeeded 
to  the  Marlborough  estates  and  title, 
while  his  third  son  took  the  Althor}>e 
pro|>ei1y,  and  became  first  Earl  S})encer. 

There  is  little  to  interest  us  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  house  of  Marlborough.  None 
of  the  dukes  have  been  distinguished  men, 
but  the  younger  branch,  the  Earl  S|>en- 
cers,  claim  our  notice  as  a  remarkably  cul¬ 
tivated  family,  possessing,  as  the  wri¬ 
ters  before  us  remark,  “  a  positive  jtassion 
lor  culture,”  a  noble  monument  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  library 
at  Althor|»e,  that  first  of  prirate  book  col¬ 
lections.  This  branch  has  also  afforded 
good  aid  to  reform. 

The  Grenvilles  are  of  an  ancient, 
though  not  noble  race.  They  were  coun¬ 
try  squires  “  who  for  five  hundred  yeai-s 
vegetated  on  slowdy-increasing  estates  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  then  acquired,  al¬ 
most  by  accident,  an  earldom.  From 
country  gentlemen  they  became  earls  at 
a  step,  and  then  marquesses  and  dukes ; 
but  unlike  most  men  who  have  achieved 
thi8advancement,Uiey  really  were  gentle¬ 
men.”  The  most  important  members  of 
this  family,  however,  have  been  young¬ 
er  brothers;  George  Grenville,  so  well 


I  known  in  the  earlier  struggles  of  George 
HI.’s  reign,  and  who,  although  an  acute 
'  politician  and  the  originator  of  some  use- 
*  fill  measures,  is  now  chiefly  remembered 
■  by  the  fatal  American  Stamp  Act,  which 
:  completely  alienated  the  States  from  the 
;  parent  country,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  those  jealousies  and  heartbuniings 
which  an  amicable  se])aratiou  might  have 
'  prevented. 

I  His  nephew,  William  Wyndham,  the 
Lord  Grenville  of  the  Regency,  was  a 
more  gifted  man,  and  remarkably  liberal 
for  a  Grenville.  But  although  mostly 
'  acting  with  Lord  Grey,  he  was  opposed 
I  to  Parlianientar)’  reform  ;  he  was,  how- 
'  ever,  a  decided  ^vocate  of  Catholic  em¬ 
ancipation  ;  “  he  carried  through  the  first 
I  measure  which  struck  at  that  ‘domestic 
'  institution,’  the  slave  trade,”  at  a  time 
'  when  it  could  claim  very  few  advocates 
among  men  of  rank  ;  he  was  also  an  ar¬ 
dent  supporter  of  “  free  trade.”  It  is  not 
'  generally  known  that  it  was  Lord  Gren- 
I  ville  who,  in  1 820,  drew  up  that  inaster- 
I  ly  petition  to  Parliament  on  the  subject, 
“The  London  Merchants'  Petition.”  In 
this,  the  words  so  often  quote<i  as  to 
have  almost  become  a  motto,  will  be 
found  “  MonojK)ly  is  the  j)arent  of  dear¬ 
ness,  scjircity,  and  uncertainty.”  Ix)rd 
'  Grenville  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of 
I*arliamentary  reform,  for  he  died  in  1834. 
Would  that  he  had  also  lived  to  see  the 
triumph  of  his  cherished  free  trade  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  titled  Gren- 
'  villes.  The  first  Earl  Temple  was  a  man 
of  unquestionable  ability,  but  it  was  ren¬ 
dered  nearly  useless  by  his  inordinate 
pride.  His  successor,  who  became  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Buckingham,  with  less  ability 
had  even  more  pride ;  his  successor  was 
.  raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos  in  1822,  and  from  hence¬ 
forth  bore  himself  “  right  royally  ” — we 
should  add,  in  his  own  estimation.  In 
,  those  very  laughable  letters  and  “  mem- 
raoirs”  of  his,  published  some  four  or  five 
I  years  ago,  we  are  amused  at  the  impor¬ 
tance  which  he  attached  to  himself  and 
his  connections.  Becoming  involved,  he 
'  was  obliged  to  shut  up  Stowe  and  live 
'  abroad ;  but  he  traveled  more  like  a 
:  prince  royal  than  a  private  nobleman, 

;  and  exacted  such  homage  at  the  various 
'  continental  courts  that  lew  wereannious 
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to  welcome  him.  “  The  mad  family  j 
pride  of  the  race  broke  out  in  a  new  form  , 
in  hia  aon.  lie  tried  to  become  a  great  I 
weight  in  the  State  by  enormoua  pur-  j 
chaaea  of  land,  and  as  he  bought  at  prices 
which  gave  him  2  per  cent.,  and  ])aid 
with  money  raised  at  4,  he  completed 
the  family  ruin.”  Under  the  present 
duke,  “  a  man  of  far  higher  moral  char¬ 
acter,”  the  family  fortunes  have,  how¬ 
ever,  began  to  revive. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  “  great  governing 
families,  the  liuasells  are  the  most  popu¬ 
lar.  Thia  we  think  has  chiefly  been 
owing  to  the  cruel  execution  of  Lord 
"NVilliain  liuasell,  which — a  wat<;hword 
among  the  Whigs  for  some  generations 
— has  come  to  link  in  the  public  mind  the 
name  of  Itussell  and  freedom.  The  his- 


was  the  rich  abbey  of  Tavistock,  with 
the  borough  and  town,  and  twenty-seven 
manors!  Some  sm.‘iller  gifts,  such  as 
some  of  the  manors  belonging  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  and  lands  in  Som¬ 
erset  and  Devon,  also  rewarded  his  zeal. 

The  accession  of  Edward  brought  him 
fresh  honors ;  he  acted  as  high  steward 
at  the  young  king's  coronation,  and  the 
same  year  had  the  princely  grant  of  the 
monastery  of  Woburn.  In  1549  the 
site  of  Thorney  Abbey,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  its  large  possessions,  were 
adde<l  to  the  royal  grants  to  liussell.  No 
wonder  he  proceeded  heartily  to  put 
down  the  Devonshire  and  Cornish  insur- 
'  gents,  who  were  not  disposed  to  subtnit 
peaceably  to  this  wholesale  spoliation  of 
I  church  lands.  In  1550  he  was  created 


torian  of  the  family,  Mr.  Wiffen,  strove 
hard  to  give  it  an  unquestionable  Nor-  ; 
man  origin,  deriving  it  from  some  Hugh 
de  Rozel ;  but  as  the  writers  before  us 
fairly  say, —  j 

“  What  is  quite  certain  is,  that  the  Riis-sells 
are  descended  from  one  Jolm  Kussoll,  wlio, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlli.,  worked  himself 
with  d.iuntlc88  perseverance  and  energy  into 
the  succession  of  countless  monks  and  nuns, 
and  other  inefficient  persons,  and,  lK>m  a  sim¬ 
ple  gentleman,  died  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  one 
.of  the  most  potent  of  nobles  at  a  time  when 
nobles  were  few.” 

This  founder  of  the  hou.se  of  Russell 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII. — “King’s  lire-screen,”  his  en¬ 
emies  called  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
forty  five  who  accompanied  Henry  to 
the  “  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,”  and  in 
real  warfare  soon  after  lost  his  right  eye  by 
an  arrow  shot,  when  he  was  knighted  on 
the  deck  of  the  flag  ship  for  his  gallantry. 
He  was  subseipieutly  employed  by  Hen¬ 
ry  in  several  iuqmrtant  missions  in  Italy, 
and  on  his  return  married  a  wealtliy  wid¬ 
ow  w'ho  brought  him  the  manor  and  seat 
of  the  Cheneys.  But  although  employ¬ 
ed  in  diplomatic  services,  and  favored  by 
the  king,  even  although  he  married  a  rich 
widow — that  orthodox  w'ay  of  making  a 
fortune — Sir  John  Russell  was  not  to  en¬ 
rich  himself  by  these  means.  The  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  monasteries  was  the  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  rich  diggings  from  whence 
tlie  Russells  were  to  derive  their  enor¬ 
mous  wealth.  The  first  huge  “nugget” 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  lucky  knight 


Earl  of  Bedford,  and  as  a  last  gift  he  re¬ 
ceived  Covent  Garden  and  tl»e  Seven 
Acres,  now  called  Long  Acre,  “at  that 
time  of  the  yearly  value  of  six  pounds 
and  a  noble,  now  worth  probably  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  that  sum.”  But  Mary  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  Bedford,  however,  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  lose  his  wide  possessions,  so  he 
forthwith  joined  in  proclaiming  her,  con¬ 
formed  with  all  speed  to  the  old  faith, 
and  was  again  sent  into  I>evonshire, 
only  on  this  occasion  to  fight  against  the 
brother  Protestants  with  whom  so  lately 
he  hud  stood  in  arms.  The  time,  how¬ 
ever,  ere  long,  came  for  him  to  give  up 
his  possessions,  for  he  died  in  1555. 
Truly  these  Tudor  favorites  were  not  a 
very  scrupulous  class,  though  they  might 
be  an  efficient  one ;  still  we  may  allow 
that  “they  played  for  stakes  such  as  have 
seldom  been  offered  to  ambition,”  and 
that  no  less  than  their  heads  were  the 
forfeit  We  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at 
the  bitterness  with  which  both  Catholics 
and  High-Churchmen  regard  the  house 
of  Russell,  for  of  all  the  Tudor  courtiers, 
the  founder  certainly  has  the  not  very 
respectable  character  of  having  in  a  dis¬ 
graceful  scramble  managed  to  obtain  the 
largest  share. 

Francis,  the  second  earl,  offers  a  most 
favorable  contrast,  for  “  he  is  one  of  the 
peers  in  our  long  list  whose  character  is 
without  8]>eck  or  stain.”  It  was  his 
grandson,  a  man  of  great  ability,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  the  “Bedford 
Level.”  A  very  interesting  account  of 
this  work,  which  was  so  often  undertaken 
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before  it  was  completed,  is  given  in 
the  volume  before  us,  but  it  is  too  long 
for  extract  The  story  of  Lady  Russell 
is  well  known ;  it  is  not,  however,  so 
generally  known  that  the  great  Blooms¬ 
bury  estate,  with  Southampton  House, 
was  brought  by  her  into  the  Russell 
family.  The  history  of  the  later  dukes 
is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
our  land,  and  in  the  present  day  a  Rus¬ 
sell  holds  a  foremost  place.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  estimate  of  this  family,  although 
on  the  whole  perhaps  rather  too  favor¬ 
able  : 

“  Taken  for  all  in  all,  no  one  of  the  great 
houses,  except  perhaps  the  Percies,  who  liave 
so  often  saved  her  from  invasion,  lias  deserved 
better  of  England  than  that  of  Russell.  The 
founder  was  a  great  and  successful  plunderer 
of  the  abbeys;  but  it  is  better  to  plunder 
monks  than  to  plunder  the  Saxon  people,  and 
the  properties  of  the  great  peers  came  almost 
all  from  one  of  these  two  sources.  Since  his 
time,  one  Russell  has  staked  his  head  fur  the 
Protestant  faith  ;  a  second  the  estates,  in  sue-  ; 
cessful  resistance  to  a  despot)  a  third  has  ' 
died  on  the  scaffold  for  the  liberties  of  Eng-  > 
Hshmen ;  a  fourth  has  materially  aided  in  the  > 
Revolution  which  substituted  law  for  the  will  ; 
of  the  sovereign ;  a  liflh  s{)ent  bis  life  in  re-  j 
sisting  the  attempt  of  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  rebuild  the  power  of  the  throne,  and 
gave  one  of  the  first  examples  of  just  religious 
government  in  Ireland ;  and  a  sixth  organized 
and  carried  through  a  bloodless,  but  complete, 
transfer  of  power  from  his  own  order  to  the 
middle  classes.  The  value  of  a  nobility  to 
a  State  has  been  questioned  ;  but  if  a  uol)ility 
is  valuable,  it  is  in  families  like  the  Russells 
that  its  worth  consists.  •  They  overshade  mean¬ 
er  men  a  little  too  much ;  but  then,  if  the 
trees  spoil  the  com,  it  is  also  they  which  col¬ 
lect  the  rain," 

The  next  family  claims  notice  chiefly 


represented,  because  so  greatly  misun¬ 
derstood. 

“The  Cecils  have  a  great  ancestor, 
but  no  pedigree and  it  was  this  that 
was  often  flung  in  the  teeth  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  who  sat  chief  at  Elizabeth's  council- 
board,  by  the  nobles  with  sixteen  quar- 
terings  in  their  arms,  who  grudged  him 
his  high  office.  That  his  grandfather 
“kept  the  best  inn  in  Stamford,”  w'as 
the  chief  taunt  during  the  bitter  contest 
between  Leicester  and  Cecil ;  and  we  can 
not  but  smile  at  it  when  we  remember 
that  Leicester  himself  had  scarcely  a 
longer  pedigree ;  while  as  to  fame,  the 
Dudleys  were  far  less  faultless  than  the 
Cecils,  even  innkeepera  if  they  had  been. 
We  find,  however,  from  the  work  before 
us,  that  the  grandfather  had  certainly 
landed  property  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was 
able  to  found  a  chantry  in  St.  George’s 
Church,  Stamford.  He  was  also  one  of 
Henry  VIII. 's  serjeants-at-arms,  and  ob¬ 
tained  for  his  sou  the  office  of  page  of 
the  crown.  This  son  purchased  the 
manors  of  Burghley,  and  seems  to  have 
been  in  f’re<]uent  attendance  on  the  king ; 
while  that  he  was  valued  by  him  seems 
proved  by  the  one  hundred  marks  left 
him  ill  the  royal  will.  He  died  in  l.’SoS, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret’s,  West¬ 
minster.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Cecil 
w'as  not  wholly  brought  up  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  and  a  stranger  to  London,  sent 
thither  to  seek  his  fortune,  but  that  his 
i  father  dw'elt  within  the  precincts  of  the 
I  Court,  and  thus  he  was  known,  probably 
'  in  his  boyhood,  to  Anne  Boleyn, — per- 
i  haps  was  even  a  boy-attendant  at  the 
j  gorgeous  christening  of  that  daughter, 

I  whom,  through  long  after  years  he  was 
!  to  serve  so  faithfully. 


on  account  of  its  founder, William  Cecil,  i 
the  great  statesman  who,  for  forty  years,  I 
aidetl  Elizabeth  so  heartily  and  so  wisely  | 
in  building  up  the  prosperity  and  power  ! 
of  England.  It  has  b^n  the  fashion  of  i 
late  years  to  speak  very  disparagingly  of  j 
this  “  great  man”  (a  phrase  which  we  ; 
will  employ,  notwithstanding  Macaulay’s  j 
most  onesided,  though  clever,  estimate  ; 
of  his  character),  but,  thanks  to  the  in- 1 
valuable  store  of  State  papers  which  have  ; 
lately  become  available  to  the  historian,  j 
justice  is  already  begining  to  be  done  to 
him,  and  to  a  period  which,  especially 
in  modern  times,  has  been  strangely  mis- 1 


William  Cecil  was  an  only  son  ;  he 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1520,  and  is 
said  to  have  received  his  early  education 
at  Grantham.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  then  entereil  Gray’s  Inn.  Before  he 
was  quite  of  age,  he  married  his  first 
wife,  the  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  ere 
twenty-four  he  was  a  widower  with  an 
infant  son,  who  succeeded  to  Burghley, 
and  became  Earl  of  Exeter.  His  second 
wife  was  Mildred  Cook,  sister  of  Lady 
Bacon,  and,  like  her,  distinguished  for 
classical  learning,  especially  as  a  Greek 
scholar.  Cecil's  first  steps  at  Court  are 
not  easily  traced  ;  but  we  find  him  first 
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holding  the  office  of  “  Master  of  Re- 1 
quests,”  under  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  I 
He  has  been  charged  with  ingratitude  in  ! 
accepting  office  under  Northumberland,  i 
subsequent  to  Somerset’s  fall;  but  the  I 
writers  before  us  clearly  prove  that  Cecil  j 
shared  in  his  patron’s  disgrace,  and  was  ! 
sent  to  the  Tower.  After  his  release,  I 
he  indeed  accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  j 
of  State  to  the  new  Government ;  but  I 
this  was  eleven  months  after  Somerset’s  ! 
fall.  Cecil,  however,  although  he  ac- ' 
cepted  office,  seems  never  to  have  acted 
cordially  with  Northumberland,  and  this,  ' 
we  think,  supplies  an  additional  reason,  ' 
not  hitherto  recognized,  for  the  hostility 
his  son,  Leicester,  always  expressed  to-  ^ 
ward  the  Lord  Treasurer.  During  the 
reign  of  Mary,  Cecil  certainly  did  not 
temporize  so  much  as  many  of  his  con-  [ 
temporaries.  lie  outwardly  conformed,  ' 
as  did  all  the  cotirtiers,  but  he  kept  up 
correspondence  with  the  Prote.stants  who  ' 
had  fled  the  kingdom,  and  all  along  kept 
a  watchful  eye  over  the  interests  of  Eliz¬ 
abeth.  “lie  steered  his  course  with 
marvelous  crafl  and  courage.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  Commons,  yet  retained  Mary’s  fa¬ 
vor,  and  the  queen  even  forgave  the  at¬ 
tention  he  paid  to  the  Protestant  heiress.” 
Tliese  were  anxious  and  difficult  years, 
but  probably  it  was  to  their  teachings  he 
owe<l  that  remarkable  wariness,  that  deep 
insight  into  character,  which  so  emphat¬ 
ically  distinguished  Elizabeth’s  great 
Minister. 

To  jmrsue  Cecil’s  life  from  the  access¬ 
ion  of  Elizabeth,  would  require  a  volume 
— indeed,  much  more.  In  p.assing,  we ' 
however,  can  not  but  express  our  wish 
for  a  new  life  of  Lord  Burghley.  Seen 
in  the  light  of  undeniable  historic  il  docu¬ 
ments,  we  should  be  better  able  to  es¬ 
timate  the  many  difficulti<«  by  which  he 
was  surrounded;  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  hostility  of  the  Leicester  faction, 
which,  pledged  to  his  overthrow,  was 
utterly  unscrupulous  as  to  the  charges 
they  brought  against  him.  He  is  now 
represented  by  the  M.inpiess  of  Exeter 
and  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  the  latter 
the  descendant  of  his  younger  son,  Ro¬ 
bert  Cecil.  Neither  branch  has  been 
such  as  to  win  much  ptiblic  regard ;  still, 
for  the  sake  of  their  gi-eat  founder,  we 
can  not  grudge  them  their  honors. 
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The  remaining  names,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Howards,  offer  but  little 
to  interest  the  reader.  The  Villiers  fam¬ 
ily,  which  now  gives  an  Earl  of  Jersey 
and  an  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  the  peerage, 
is  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  for  the  sin¬ 
gular  and  fortunate  career  of  George 
Villiers,  the  favorite  alike  of  James  and 
Charles ;  that  young  Court  adventiirer 
who,  through  the  deep  management  of 
his  bold,  unscrupulous  mother,  rose  so 
high  in  power  by  the  aid  of  an  attractive 
person  alone,  that  men  looked  wonder- 
mgly  on,  and  believed  it  was  through 
witchcraft.  And  that  his  family  all  1^- 
lieved  in  charms  and  spells,  we  have 
)roof;  and  that  his  mother  was  cease- 
essly  employed  with  the  wretched  crea¬ 
tures  she  kept  in  her  pay  in  warding  off 
by  strange  and  costly  amulets  the  doom 
which  she  felt  would  fall  upon  her  dar¬ 
ling  son,  is  also  an  historical  fact.  So 
no  wonder  when  the  “  white  handled 
knife”  of  Felton  avenged  the  whole 
nation,  the  tale  l)ecame  a  matter  of  firm 
belief  that  the  bold,  bad  mother  had  bar¬ 
gained  with  the  powers  of  darkness  foi 
a  brief,  but  most  brilliant  career  for 
George  Villiers,  and  that  thus,  when  the 
time  had  come,  the  victim  was  slain. 
His  son,  who  was  only  eight  months  old 
at  his  father’s  death,  was  the  notorious 
Duke  of  Buckingham  of  the  “  Cabal,” 
the  most  profligate,  except  perhaps 
Chesterfield,  of  the  profligate  nobles  of 
that  “  court  of  Belial,”  Charles  H.  Hap¬ 
pily,  the  family  ceased  with  him,  and  it 
IS  from  George  Villier’s  elder  brothers 
the  two  present  earls  are  descendeii. 

The  Petty-Fitzmaurices  are  connected 
closely  with  the  political  history  of 
George  III.’s  reign;  while  the  Herberts, 
though  a  very  ancient  house,  had,  until 
as  yesterday,  been  little  known  as  a  gov¬ 
erning  family.  The  Barings  are  sc.ai  oely 
an  English  family,  and  their  claim  as  a 
governing  one  can  only  rest  on  their 
money  influence.  The  Somersets  and 
the  Berkeleys,  the  latter  especially,  have 
a  very  long  pe<Iigree,  but  require  little 
notice,  save  that  the  Berkeleys,  from  the 
time  when  they  made  the  riot  in  Bristol 
streets,  and  flung  “  Adam  the  cheese- 
man  ”  into  the  well,  five  hundred  years 
ago,  to  the  present  day,  have  been  chiefly 
distinguished  by  their  pugnacious  quali- 
!  ties.  That  “there  is  no  rule  without  an 
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exception  ”  is,  however,  curiously  exem-  j 
plified  in  the  liistory  of  this  strange  fam¬ 
ily  ;  for  one  among  their  number,  the 
thirteenth  earl,  was  “a  man  of  strict 
virtue  and  religious  character,”  even  in 
Charles  II. ’s  reign.  j 

There  is  a  very  good  account  of  Pro-  ' 
lector  Somerset  in  the  chapter  on  the 
house  of  Seymour,  and  the  work  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  Howards,  a  family  which 
has  generally  been  viewed  as  almcst  the 
first  in  antiquity  and  honor.  But  their 
pedigree  is  not  very  high,  and  the  Nor- 
lolk  branch  has  been  oftener  engaged  in  ' 
plots  against  the  Goveniment  than  any  ; 
other  house.  Still  there  have  been  some 
striking  exceptions,  nor  must  we  forget 
that  “  the  Howards  won  Flodden,  and 
commanded  against  the  Armada.”  We 
close  these  volumes,  recommending  them 
to  our  readers  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  our  nobility. 


Dublin  UnlTeriity  Ibgaiiiie. 

MAD  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

Mankind  would  seem  to  be  united  in 
the  opinion  that  man  is  born  sine  auxilio 
gartoris.  We  sup{>ose  we  may,  without 
offence,  assert  the  same  as  regards  the  [ 
gentler  sex,  if  w'e  except  the  circum-  j 
stances  attending  the  birth  of  Pallas ! 
Athene.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for  | 
what  may  be  termed  the  transcendental  | 
school  of  psychologists,  who  have  their  | 
representatives  among  the  physicians  j 
alike  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  dis-  j 
cover  that  every  human  being  is  bom 
mad.  For  what  are  the  mental  charac¬ 
teristics  of  infancy  and  childhood,  ac- ! 
cording  to  these  ingenious  advocates  of 
epidemic  insanity,  but  stages  of  intellec¬ 
tual  inactivity  or  weakness,  correspond-  j 
ing  to  the  imbecility  and  mental  debility  ! 
of  the  man?  Scientifically  considered, 
the  intellectual  condition,  if  it  may  be  so  | 
expressed,  of  the  new-born  babe  is  only  j 
a  state  of  amentia,  or  total  absence  of| 
mind,  as  distinguished  from  dementia,  or  ! 
destruction  of  that  faculty,  w'hich  can 
only  take  place  after  its  development ; 
while  the  idiot  is  only  the  grown-up 
child,  the  development  of  whose  mind 
does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  his  bodi¬ 


ly  constitution.  Against  this  theory, 
however,  plausible  as  it  may  se(‘m,  many 
instances  might  be  adduced,  even  from 
the  pages  of  Dr.  Bucknill’s  own  journal,* 
of  children  affected  with  various  degriHJS 
of  insanity,  from  helpless  idiocy  to  rav¬ 
ing  mania!  Indeed  the  curious  reader 
will  be  amused  to  find  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  that  journal  the  extraordinary  his¬ 
tory  of  a  young  maniac,  who,  before  he 
had  obtained  by  his  birth  a  fair  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  violence,  evinced  un¬ 
mistakable  indications  of  the  future  fate 
that  awaited  him — namely,  death  during 
a  paroxysm  of  mania,  before  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  first  year!  Had  this  prodigy, 
so  early  and  untimely  lost,  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  his  career  might  have 
furnished  a  fruitful  source  of  observa¬ 
tion  to  the  psychologists,  and  have  been 
the  means  of  maU-rialiy  assisting  to- 
j  wards  the  solution  of  the  vexed  question, 

:  whether  the  diseases  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  insanity  are  inherent  to  the 
mind  from  birth,  or  only  the  result  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  influences,  physical  and  moral. 

A  history  of  the  insanity  of  men  of 
genius,  especially  of  the  literary  class, 

I  would  constitute  a  w'ork  of  great  and  ter- 
i  rible  interest  The  calamities  of  authors 
have  often  excited  the  attention  of  the 
lovere  of  literature.  Valeriauus,  an  Ital¬ 
ian,  attached  to  the  court  of  Pope  Leo  X.; 
the  German,  Spizelius ;  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  Mencken,  and  the  industrious  Isaac 
Disraeli,  have  accumulated  vast  stores 
of  information  respecting  the  infelicities 
of  authors  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  tracts,  including  the  brochures  of 
Frenchmen,  Jelert,  Calmeil,  and  Dela- 
pierre — the  latest  being  probably  the  most 
instructive  contribution  to  this  descriji- 
tion  of  biography — the  literary  aspect  of 
insanity  has  not  been  considered.  And 
yet  it  is  a  topic  of  surpassing  interest ; 
for,  independently  of  the  amusement, 
melancholy  though  it  be,  which  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  folly  furnishes,  it  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  reflection  with  us,  as  it  has 
been  with  thoughtful  persons  in  all  ages, 
how  far  the  world  has  been  moved,  and 
it#  destinies  really  controlled,  by  fools 
and  crack-brained  thinkers. 

The  study  of  this  subject,  however,  in 

*  V’uk  ”  Atylum  Journal  of  Rental  Science," 
pattim. 
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the  present  imperfect  condition  of  men- ! 
tal  science,  is  much  complicated  by  the 
difficulty  of  any  attem])t  at  defining  the 
limits  which  separate  sanity  from  insan¬ 
ity  ;  for,  as  the  learned  Gregory  truly  re¬ 
marks, 

**  Nulla  datur  tinea  accurata  inter  sanam  men-  ; 
tern  ct  vcsaniam.  ”  { 

I 

And  it  has  frequently  happened,  perhaps  ; 
to  every  one  of  us,  that,  called  on  to  es- ' 
timate  the  value  of  the  ideas  or  actions  of, 
men,  w’e  have  hesitated  before  pronounc¬ 
ing  a  judgment,  even  though  our  opinion 
may  have  amounted  to  an  absolute  con¬ 
viction,  uncertain  as  to  the  impressions 
of  others ;  for  it  will  always  fare  with  the 
oriirinators  of  any  ideas  inconsistent 
with  the  common  forms  of  belief,  as  it 
fared  with  the  precocious  boy  alluded  to  ' 
by  Beattie : 

“  Some  will  think  them  wondrous  wise, 

And  some  believe  them  mad.” 

To  the  unthinking  and  unobservant,  the  i 
compilation  of  such  a  work  as  we  have 
indicated  w’ould  seem  to  require  only  a 
little  patient  research.  This  was  also  the 
opinion  of  M.  Delapierre  when  he  enter- 1 
ed  on  his  task ;  but  as  his  investigations  I 
proceederl,  and  materials  were  accunm- ! 
lated,  the  work  assumed  gigantic  propro-  : 
tions ;  and  it  apj)eared,  he  observes,  as 
though  a  biographical  account  of  literary  , 
madmen  would  involve,  in  the  end,  noth- ' 
ing  less  th.an  the  history  of  the  w'orld.  ; 
“  For  madness  enters  in  some  measure  j 
into  the  constinition  of  most  of  the  gieat  i 
minds  with  w’hich  history  makes  us  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  and  it  often  becomes  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  establish  the  difference  which  pre-  j 
dispositions  to  madness  present  from  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  known,  or  received,  as 
those  of  reason.” 

Aristotle  observes  that  it  is  of  the  es- 
aence  of  a  good  poet  to  be  mad  ;  an  as-  j 
sertion  the  correctness  of  which  Shak- 
gpeare  has  stamped  with  the  weight  of 
his  great  authority.  But  the  affliction  is 
shared,  according  to  the  latter,  by  all 
those  who  are  victims  to  the  tender  pas¬ 
sion  ;  for 

*‘The  lunntic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact.” 

And  Dryden,  while  modifying  the 


strength  of  the  same  sentiment,  gives  it 
a  much  wider  scope,  when  he  says  that 

“  Great  wits  to  madness,  sure,  are  near  allied, 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.” 

Tlie  question  as  to  who  was  the  first  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  mental  phenomenon  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  title  of  eccentricity  is 
one  at  present  rather  difficult  of  solution; 
but  if  It  be  considered  as  a  phase  of  in¬ 
sanity — as  it  must — there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  existence  at  a  very  early  age. 
Indeed,  assuming  that  excess  of  passion 
or  derangement  affects  the  moral  consti¬ 
tution  of  our  species  no  less  than  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  was 
the  first  maniac,  or  eccentric  character, 
as  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  moral 
insanity  would  term  him ;  and  the  mala¬ 
dy  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed  when 
the  Almighty  declared  that  “  every  im¬ 
agination  of  the  thought  of  man’s  heart 
was  only  evil  continually.”  In  the  re¬ 
stored  world  again  Noah  soon  gave  a 
temporary  example  of  it,  after  an  indulg¬ 
ence  which  millions  have  since  practiced 
with  a  similar  result.  Passing  over  nu¬ 
merous  other  indications  of  the  existence 
of  mental  maladies  in  the  Jewish  nation, 
W’e  find  among  the  threatenings  against 
disobedience  of  the  Divine  Laws,  “  Mad¬ 
ness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment 
of  heart ;”  while  the  “  Spirit  of  Belial,” 
whose  influence  is  described  as  “  danger¬ 
ous,  malignant,  and  inconsistent  with 
truth,”  has  been  interpreted  by  modern 
German  philo.sophers  as  nothing  else  than 
lunacy. 

Early  in  Jewish  narrative  mention  is 
made  of  the  disorders  incident  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  which  sometimes  sheltered  its 
infirmity  under  the  garb  of  divination  ; 
and  to  the  critical  student  of  Biblical 
history,  the  fate  of  Nebuchadonozor, 
“  eating  grass  like  an  ox,  his  hair  grown 
like  the  feathers  of  eagles,  and  his  nails 
like  bird.s’  claw’S,”  w’ill  furnish  a  correct 
picture  of  the  neglect  and  brutality 
which  added  horroia  to  the  doom  of  the 
lunatic  in  those  days.  The  simulation  of 
insanity  attributed  to  Ulysses,  in  order 
to  secure  exemjition  from  service  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  means  employed  in 
the  detection  of  his  stratagem,  evince 
Homer's  familiarity  with  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  disordered  brain.  But  a 
somewhat  earlier  reference  to  the  subject 
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U  contained  in  the  mythological  account 
of  the  cure  effected  on  two  daughters  of 
Pioteus,  King  of  Argos,  who,  for  pre¬ 
ferring  their  beauty  to  that  of  Juno,  were 
afflicted  with  madness,  and  fancied  them- 
•elves  two  cows !  This  is  jjerhaps  the 
oldest  allusion  to  actual  hallucination 
which  the  history  of  insanity  furnishes. 

The  ancient  Uoniaus,  too,  had  their 
Ceriti — so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
that  Ceres  sometimes  deprived  her  wor¬ 
shipers  of  their  senses ;  and  their  Lym- 
phati,  whom  the  nymphs  (fruitful  source 
of  mental  disquiet  then  as  now)  had 
caused  to  go  mad,  and  who,  like  the 
Greek  pythonesses,  were  believed  to  j)08- 
aess  the  attribute  of  presaging  future 
events. 


! 

i 


There  is  no  more  curious  chapter  in 
Grecian  biography  than  the  story  of  Soc¬ 
rates  and  his  familiar  demon  ;  which 
sometimes  unseen,  and  at  other  times, 
as  he  asserted,  assuming  human  shape, 
acted  as  his  mentor;  which  preserved 
his  life  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Deli- 
um,  b^  pointing  out  to  him  the  only  se¬ 
cure  line  of  retreat,  while  the  lives  of  his 
friends,  who  disregarded  his  entieaties  to 
accompany  him,  were  sacrificed ;  and 
which  again,  when  the  crisis  of  his  fate 
approached,  tw'ice  dissuaded  him  from 
defending  himself  before  his  accusers, 
and  in  the  end  encouraged  him  to  quaff 
the  poisoned  cup  presented  to  his  lips 
by  an  ungrateful  people. 

The  character  of  his  contemporary,  De¬ 
mocritus,  exhibits  a  still  stranger  admix¬ 
ture  of  wisdom  and  folly.  Although  he 
has  been  described  by  Hippocrates  as  “  a 
little  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature,” 
he  is  known  to  us  as  the  ‘Maughing  phi¬ 
losopher,”  in  contrast  to  Heraclitus,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  “weeping  philoso- 

{)her.”  Curious  inconsistency  ;  one  phi- 
osopher  laughing  at  the  follies  and  vices 
of  his  neighbors,  while  another  w'ept! 
Tlie  ingenious  author  of  The  Querist  puts 
the  question,  “  whether  fools  do  not 
make  rules,  and  wise  men  follow  them?” 
aud  as  the  followers  of  Democritus  are 
unquestionably  more  numerous  tbau 
those  of  his  opponent  he  must  conse- 

?[uently  be  accounted  as  the  greater  fool, 
t  is  doubtful,  however,  from  the  varie¬ 
ty  and  excellence  of  his  works,  whether 
tuB  was 


“The  loud  lati£:h,  that  ipeaks  the  vacant  mind,’’ 
or  only  the  otlier,  and  more  pleading  ^en 
sation  which  is  experienced,  as  an  old 
physiologist  observes,  when  “  pleasant 
vapors  tickle  the  midriff.” 

The  peoj)le  of  Abtlera,  however,  with 
whose  follies  Democritus  made  merry, 
could  perceive  no  indications  of  wisdom 
in  such  an  indulgence ;  nor  could  they 
be  satisfied  of  his  sanity  until  he  had 
been  visited  and  pronounced  sane  by 
Hippocrates.  And  the  people  of  Abdera 
were  not  far  wrong,  if  it  be  true,  as  re¬ 
lated  by  Sabcdlicus,  that  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  enjoy  tlie  pleasure  of 
contemplation,  he  actually  reduced  him¬ 
self  to  blindness,  by  putting  out  his  eyes. 

The  life  of  Diogenes — the  embodiment 
of  cynical  wisdom — presents  traits  of 
character  no  less  Singular.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  his  tub,  his  wallet,  and  his 
bowl?  which  latter  he  is  said  to  have 
thrown  away,  as  superfluous,  on  seeing 
a  boy  drinking  water  out  of  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  The  consistent  attachment  to 
his  principles,  which  procured  for  him 
the  respect  of  the  Athenians,  may  still 
inspire  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  his 
memory ;  but  in  this  utilitarian  age  w'e 
should  hold  but  of  little  account  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  man  who  would,  like  Dio¬ 
genes,  prefer  rags  and  vagrancy  to  the 
glory  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Plato, 
his  contemporary  and  rival,  pronounced 
him  to  be  a  Socrates  run  mad  ;  and  his 
I  death  by  his  own  hand  confirms  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  verdict 
I  Even  the  wise  Solon  is  accused  of 
having  played  the  fool — but  there  was  a 
’  meth^  in  his  madness ;  for  when,  crown- 
I  ed  with  a  fool's  cap,  and  affecting  the 
^  air  and  manner  of  a  lunatic,  he  ap{>eared 
I  in  the  Forum  before  a  multitude  of 
i  Athenians — among  whom  reports  of  his 
I  insanity  had  been  industriously  circulated 
for  days  before — it  was  to  excite  his 
I  countrymen  to  the  recovery  of  Salamis ; 
which,  animated  by  his  impassioned  dis¬ 
course,  they  determined  to  effect.  In 
fact  bis  simuLation  of  insanity  was  only 
intended  to  evade  the  punishment  de¬ 
creed,  by  the  laws  then  in  force,  against 
any  one  who  dared  to  introduce  in  jmb- 
lie  a  subject  so  humiliating  to  Athenian 
pride  as  the  loss  of  Salamis. 

Among  the  numerous  examples  which 
ancient  history  furnishes  of  great  men 
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who — whether  the  victimn  of  halliici* 
nation,  of  enthuHiaHra,  or  fanaticiHm, 
anutunting  to  what  toxologista  term  **ex- 
altative  insanity,”  or  actuated  by  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  im|>ostor,  have  controlled  the 
destinies  of  nations,  and  transmitted  to 
tlie  present  time  their  laws,  their  doc- 
Uines,  and  systems  of  religion — may 
be  enumerated  Numa,  Pythagoras,  Ma- 
honiet,  SertoriouH,  and  Enniis  the  Sicil¬ 
ian.  Numa  may  have  had  faith  in  his 
Egeria,  Sertorious  in  his  hind,  as  So¬ 
crates  in  his  demon  ;  and  the  heavenly 
mission  of  hig  Gabriel  may  have  l>een  a 
matter  of  conviction  with  Mahomet ;  but 
the  story  of  the  pigeon  trained  to  pick 
peas  out  of  the  “  Prophet’s”  ear,  and  to 
ass  for  an  angelic  visitor  dictating  to 
im  (which  the  Moslems  preserved  for 
the  credulous  Cliristians,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tians  for  the  Moslem8),ha8  been  dismissed 
by  Grot  ills  as  destitute  of  proof.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  distinguished  modern  critic  has 
asserted  the  reality  of  their  belief  in  the 
supernatural  agencies  reported  to  have 
bet'll  exercised  in  their  regard,  on  the 
ground  that  men  endowed  with  such  ge¬ 
nius  as  their  lives  exhibit,  must  have  had 
penetration  enough  to  perceive  that  fraud 
could  never  entirely  succeed. 

As  religion  opens  such  a  boundless 
horizon  to  the  mind,  in  which  conjec¬ 
tures,  hoites,  and  fears  assume  every  va¬ 
riety  of  form  w'hich  the  imagination  can 
lend  them,  it  is  in  this  domain,  perhaps, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  most  fan¬ 
tastical  creations  of  disordered  reason. 
Strange  and  whimsical,  indeed,  are  the 
freaks  of  eccentric  theologians!  We 
read  for  instance,  of  a  sermon  published 
by  a  celebrated  English  divine,  named 
Baxter,  entitled  “  Hooks  and  Eyes  for 
Believers’  Breeches of  a  titillating 
pre|»aration  described  as  a  Spiritual 
Snutf-box,to  make  Devout  Souls  Sneeze.” 
Another  divine  furnishes  a  medico-theo¬ 
logical  appliance,  in  book  form,  called 
“  A  Spiritual  Stringue  for  devotionally 
oonstijtated  Souls.”  The  ingenious  John 
Fry  supplies  “A  pair  of  Bellows  to  blow 
off  the  Duet  cast  upon  him  by  hostile 
Sectaries;”  w'hile  about  the  same  time 
tlie'  English  public  were  awakened  to  re¬ 
pentance  by  “A  Sigh  of  Son-ow,  breathed 
out  of  a  Hole  in  the  Wall  of  an  earthen 
Vessel  known  among  men  as  Samuel 
Fish !” 


I  We  may  smile  at  the  extravagance  of 
the  Italian  theologian,  Paoletti,  who,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  among  other 
extraordinary  works,  published  one  in 
which  he  demonstnated  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction,  if  not  to  that  of  his  readers,  that 
the  alxiriginal  races  of  North  America 
were  the  direct  descendants  of  Satan  by 
one  of  Noah’s  daughters,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  it  was  impossible  they  could  ever 
obtain  grace  or  salvation ;  but  w’e  are 
moved  to  pity  at  the  extravagant  folly  of 
Guillaume  Postel,  who,  in  the  century 
|>receding  that  in  which  Paoletti  wrote, 
issued  two  large  volumes,  in  which  he 
strenuously  maintained  that  the  Christian 
dis^iensation  afiplied  only  to  men,  and 
that  the  redemption  of  the  female  sex 
was  destined  to  be  effected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  an  old  Roman  matron 
of  his  acquainUince,  and  of  more  than 
doubtful  character.  The  inconceivable 
absurdity  of  Postel’s  dot;trine  should  have 
sufliced,  one  would  think,  to  render  him  « 
unworthy  of  further  notice  than  that  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  as  a  lunatic,  at 
the  hands  of  the  humane  ;  yet  it  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  theological  histories  of  the 
period  that  his  vagaries  elicited  the  angry 
contradictions  of  a  host  of  learned  writers. 

The  ridiculous  aspect  is  well  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  person  of  the  Frenchman, 
Geoffrey  Vallee,  the  contemjiorary  of 
Postel,  who  possesst'd  a  shirt  tor  every 
day  in  the  year  (including,  of  course,  an 
additional  garment  for  leap  year),  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  all  the  way 
from  Paris  to  Flanders,  to  be  washed  in 
a  stream  in  that  country,  remark.'ible  for 
the  limpidity  of  its  waters.  Having  pro¬ 
mulgated  certain  views  inconsistent  with 
the  dogmas  of  the  Sorbonne,  his  wcen- 
tricities  did  not  save  him  from  the  pun¬ 
ishment  which  offences  against  religion 
then  entailed,  and  the  unfortunate  Valle* 
was  burned  in  Paris,  with  his  books,  in 
the  year  1574. 

The  extravagance  of  Postel  was  equal¬ 
ed,  if  not  surpasseil,  by  another  and  con- 
temjiorary  theologian,  an  enthusiastio 
Frenchman  named  Parizot,  whose  fla¬ 
grant  imftiety  contributed  largely  to  cover 
the  materialists  of  his  time  with  ridicule. 
The  elements  of  the  Trinity,  according 
to  Parizot,  w’ere  reducible  to  the  three 
natural  su^tances  of  salt,  mercury,  and 
,  sulphur  :  salt,  as  a  generating  agent,  rep- 
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resenting  the  First  Person  ;  and  mercu¬ 
ry,  by  its  extreme  flui<iity,  corresponding 
to  the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  the  attributes  of  the  Tliird  Person 
being  represented  by  the  property  which 
sulphur  possesses  of  uniting  salt  and  mer¬ 
cury.  Fortunately  for  the  sake  of  relig¬ 
ion  and  morality,  the  progress  of  Parizot  j 
as  a  te.acher  was  cut  shoi%  for  his  books  ! 
— notwithstanding  that  he  had  presump¬ 
tuously  dedicate<l  them,  first,  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  and  in  the  next  place  to  | 
the  French  Sovereign — were  deservedly 
oondemue<i,  and  publicly  burned. 

The  career  of  John  M:ison,  the  self- 
styled  Messiah  of  W ater  Stratford,  in  En  • 
gland,  affords  a  melancholy  example  of 
religious  folly.  Calm,  acute,  and  intelli-  j 
gent  in  all  worldly  affairs,  his  consistent ' 
enthusiasm  in  matters  of  religion  must 
have  been  founded  on  sincere  convio-  j 
tion.  ExorbiUiut  as  were  bis  pretensions, 
they  were  received  as  genuine  by  a  large 
nuiss  of  believers,  who.se  faith  in  his  mis¬ 
sion  w:i3  unshaken  even  long  after  his  ^ 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1695.  ; 
This  extravagance  recalls  that  of  Johan- 1 
na  Southcote,  the  demented  old  woman, 
ignorant  and  ugly,  who  not  only  affected  | 
to  believe  herself  about  to  bring  forth  a 
Redeemer,  but  also  convinced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fanatics,  U’ho,  in  the  ardor  of  their 
enthusi.'ism,  actually  went  the  length  of 
preparing  a  magnificent  cradle,  with  ap- , 

K'iate  fittings,  for  the  new  Messiah.  | 
ever,  the  niillenniuin  which  she  fail¬ 
ed  to  intixMluce  may  yet  l)e  inaugiinited 
through  the  virtues  of  Elizabeth  Cottle,  ! 
of  Kirkstall  Ixadge,  Clapham  Park,  Lon-  ^ 
don.  The  name  of  this  lady  is,  (>erhaps, 
new  to  our  re.aders ;  but  it  is  a  name  that 
the  {mwers  of  the  earth,  including  espe¬ 
cially  the  Em}>eror  of  the  French,  the  ' 
Cham  of  Tartary,  Lord  Russell,  anti 
John  Bright,  cun  not  hear  without  a 
shudder.  In  her  numerous  adtlressesto 
these  j>er8onages  Miss  Cottle  proclaims 
herself  an  angel  inspired  to  conclude  all 
the  little  |M>litical  and  social  difficulties  of 
our  epoch,  and  to  regenerate  the  human 
race.  Ilatl  the  sovereigns  of  France  and 
Sardinia  availed  themselves,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Italian  war,  of  the  analogy 
which  she  has  been  the  means  of  discov¬ 
ering  between  the  quatlrilateralfortres-ses 
and  the  four  c.enturions  who  kept  watch 
before  the  prison  in  which  St.  Peter  was  ^ 


confined,  the  victories  of  M.agenta  and 
Solferino  might  have  been  dispensed  with. 

Montiugne,  in  his  interesting  os.<viy  on 
“  The  Art  of  Discoursing,”  observes  that 
the  reason  why  great  men  ap(>ear  some¬ 
times  to  be  more  foolish  than  they  are,  is 
that  they  undertake  more  than  they  are 
able  to  jHjrform,  and  make  a  greater  pa¬ 
rade  ;  w  liereas  he  who  has  not  exerted 
his  full  strength  leaves  you  to  guess 
whether  he  has  been  tried  to  the  utmost 
that  he  is  capable  of  doing.  “  This,”  he 
adds,  “  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so 
many  more  silly  mortals  among  the  learn¬ 
ed  than  in  other  classes.  Knowledge  is 
a  thing  of  great  weight ;  they  sink  under 
it” 

In  the  literary  division  of  eccentricity 
we  should  not  perhaps  expect  so  much 
extravagance  as  obtains  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  ;  for  the  purely  literary  miml  occu¬ 
pies  itself  more  with  the  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  of  common  ide:is,  than  with  the  ele¬ 
mental  nature  of  the  ide.as  themselves. 
Yet  what  numberless  examples  does  his¬ 
tory  furnish  us  of  great  men,  gifte<l  with 
intellectual  accomplishments,  afflicted 
with  degrees  of  insanity  more  or  less  in¬ 
tense — from  moping  melancholy  to 

“Moody  madness  laugiiinf;  wild 
Amid  BCTerciit  woe !  ” 

Alfieri,  Ariosto,  and  Dante  were  vio- 
tims,  during  the  greater  part  of  their  ca¬ 
reers,  to  a  settled  melancholy  ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  example  of  mental  de¬ 
pression  joined  to  exuberant  fancy  is  that 
presented  in  the  case  of  the  author  of 
“Jerusalem  Lil>erate<l.”  We  can  not 
contemplate,  without  ex|)eriencing  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  profound  sympathy,  the  life¬ 
long  sufferings  of  the  gentle  Tasso, 
whose  iraaginatioii,  overwrought  and  un¬ 
disciplined,  filled  him  with  exaggerated 
suspicions  of  all  around  him,  while  su¬ 
perstitious  terrors  completed  his  mi.sery. 
Wandering  about  for  two  years  through 
his  beautiful  Italy,  a  prey  to  fanciful  des¬ 
pondency,  even  while  composing  some 
of  his  works — sometimes  t^ing  refuge 
from  imaginary  foes  in  the  trackless  for¬ 
ests  of  the  Appenines ;  and  anon  surren¬ 
dering  himself  to  the  Inquisitioti,  and 
confessing,  as  heretical,  doubts  which  the 
Inquisitors  knew  were  but  the  illusions 
of  hypochondria.  Although  at  this  peri¬ 
od  his  mind  had  become  much  disordered 
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by  the  opposition  of  critics,  a  fate  which 
he  has  shared  w'ith  many  of  his  class,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  his  confinement  in  a 
madhouse  by  the  Duke  of  Este  was  at 
all  justifiable.  It  was  probably  a  mere 
act  of  retaliation  for  the  reproaches  and 
insults  so  fret‘ly  directed  by  the  poet 
against  his  former  patrons  for  the  altered 
manner  adopted  by  the  ducal  court  to¬ 
wards  him.  But  before  the  end  of  his 
seven  years’  confinement  he  undoubtedly 
became  a  veritable  Jack  o’  Beldam.  And 
no  wonder ;  for  to  a  mind  capable  of 
evincing  such  exquisite  sensibility  as 
characterizes  his  poetry,  an  incarceration 
of  seven  years  in  that  terrible  hospital  of 
Santa  Anna — 

“That  mijjlity  lazar  house  of  many  woes, 

Where  laughter  waa  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the 
mind. 

Nor  words  a  language,  nor  even  men  mankind," 

must  inevitably  have  produced  that  re¬ 
sult  His  conviction,  therefore,  of  the 
reality  of  his  constant  visitor  from  the 
spirit- world,  with  whom  he  freely  con- 
versetl,  or  affected  to  converse,  in  the 
presence  of  his  friends,  can  only  be 
treated  as  the  delusion  of  a  diseased 
brain. 

The  eccentricities  of  Benvenuto  Celli¬ 
ni  and  Jerome  Cardan  entitle  them  to  a 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  Fom  Litteiaires. 
Who  is  not  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  quanels  and  escapades  ot  the  ingen¬ 
ious  Cellini,  or  has  not  shuddered  at  the 
thrilling  description  which  he  has  left  us, 
in  his  interesting  memoirs,  of  those  ter¬ 
rible  nights  in  the  Coliseum  when,  light¬ 
ed  by  a  globe  of  fire,  the  anipitheatre 
was  tilled  with  legions  of  demons,  with 
whom  heconversedf  We  are  constrainerl 
to  believe  that  it  was  only  an  illusion 
practiced  on  his  senses  by  the  charlatan 
to  whose  guidance  Cellini  committe<l 
himself,  and  whose  inc.antutions  are  said 
to  have  raised  the  spirits  from  the  nether 
fires,  as  Cellini’s  character  for  general 
veracity  stands  untarnished.  Not  so 
with  Jerome  Canlan,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  Italian  physicians  in 
his  day,  but  a  consummate  empiric ;  so 
addicted  to  the  study  of  the  occult  scien¬ 
ces,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  truths 
of  astrology,  that  having  predicted  the 
period  of  his  own  life,  with  a  folly  ex¬ 
ceeding  even  that  of  Democritus,  he  is 


asserted  to  have  starved  himself  to  death 
in  order  to  verify  his  prediction. 

The  grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
ideas  have  protrured  for  him  the  nan>e  of 
the  “divine  madman,’’  as  the  harmless  od¬ 
dities  of  Goldsmith  secured  for  liiin  the 
soubriquet  of  “  the  inspired  idiot ;’’  but 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  great  master 
were  confined  to  the  innovations  w  hich 
his  sublime  conceptions  tended  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  the  arts  of  painting  and  archi¬ 
tecture. 

The  lamentable  consequences  attend¬ 
ing  excessive  study,  however,  even  when 
the  subject  is  one  connected  with  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  in  Art,  are  impres¬ 
sively  exhibited  in  the  life-long  hon  or  of 
Spinello,  who,  during  his  deep  study  for 
the  picture  of  the  B'allen  Angels,  kept 
his  mind  so  esf>ecially  concentrated  on 
the  conception  of  Lucifer,  that  the  horri¬ 
ble  shadow  of  the  arch-demon  waa  con¬ 
stantly  before  his  eyes  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  existence.  But  though 
the  sufferings  of  Spinello  w'cre  of  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  terrible  nature,  they  sink  into 
insignificance  compared  with  the  agonies 
of  Jurien,  whose  intense  study  for  the 
profound  Analysis  of  the  Apocalypse 
ended  in  the  awful  illusion  that  the  beast 
of  blasphemy,  with  ten  heads  and  ten 
horns,  and  ten  crowns  on  his  hoi  ns,  was 
pent  up  in  his  body,  and  preying  on  his 
vitals. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  friends  of 
Pope  ascribeil  his  irascibility  to  a  degree 
of  “  vajKirs’’  bordering  on  insanity.  He 
himself  also  confesses  that  his  moments 
of  unaccountable  despondency  were  very 
frequent  Cowley,  all  whose  latter  pro¬ 
ductions  are  pervaded  by  the  deepest 
despondency,  describes  himself,  in  “  The 
Complaint”  as  “  the  melancholy  Cow¬ 
ley  ;’’  but  his  sadness  is  pronounced  by 
his  biographers  as  rather  the  result  of 
disappointment  than  of  mental  infirmity. 
The  unhappy  fate  of  poor  Collins  will 
continue  to  excite  ])ity  so  long  as  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  poetry  shall  find  a  charm  in 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  creations  of 
genius  which  the  English  language  con¬ 
tains.  The  poetical  temper  of  Collins  has 
been  described  by  Johnson  as  “  delight¬ 
ing  to  rove  through  the  meadows  of  en¬ 
chantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence 
of  golden  palaces,  and  repose  by  the 
waterfalls  of  Elysiau  gardens.”  This 
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was  at  the  period  when,  in  his  own  words, 

«<  Hope,  enchanted,  amiled  and  waved  her  golden 
liair.” 

Bnt  the  bliss  which  he  portrays  in  the 
ode  in  which  the  picture  of  Hope  is  so 
beautifully  paint^,  was,  as  he  says, 
short-lived.  The  disappointment  of  his 
literary  exjiectations  ca.st  a  ploom  over 
his  existence,  and  he  descended  throujfh 
the  paths  of  improvidence,  dissipation, 
and  destitution  to  the  depths  of  misery. 
The  picture  of  his  later  days  is  peculiarly 
affeclini;.  After  he  had  retired  to  hig 
native  city  of  Chichester,  naked,  desti¬ 
tute,  diseased,  and  in  wild  despair,  he 
would  haunt  the  aisles  and  cloisters  of 
the  cathedral,  loving  their 
“  Dim  religious  light 

and  when  the  choristers  chanted  their 
anthem,  the  listening  and  bewildered 
poet,  carried  out  of  Inmself  by  the  sol¬ 
emn  strains  and  his  own  too  susceptible 
imagination,  moaned  and  shrieked,  and 
awoke  a  sadness  and  a  terror  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience,  who  beheld  their  friend, 
their  kinsman,  and  their  poet  before  them, 
an  awful  image  of  human  misery  and 
mined  genius.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this 
circumstance  that  the  line, 

“Ye  walls  (hat  echoed  to  his  frantic  moon,” 

has  been  introduced  into  the  epitaph  on 
his  monument. 

Cowjrer's  mind,  too,  at  one  time  so 
completely  broke  down,  that  he  who 
wrote  “  The  Task,”  and  awomplished 
the  still  more  arduous  “  task”  of  trans¬ 
lating  Homer’s  “  Iliad,”  devoted  himself 
to  the  childish  occu|>ntion  of  taming 
hares,  and  cronstmcting  bird-cages,  and 
tra|)s  for  catching  foxes.  It  is  also  a  cu¬ 
rious  fact,  that  the  humorous  ballad  of 
“John  Gilpin,”  was  composed  during  a 
fit  of  desj)ondency  so  severe  as  to  have 
nearly  ended  in  his  becoming  a  suicide. 
The  well  known  anecdotes  related  of  Gri¬ 
maldi  and  Liston — both  humorists  by 
profession,  bnt  melancholics  by  nature 
— ftirnish  additional  illustrations  of  the 
cxtraoniinary  kind  of  connection  which 
may  sometimes  exist  between  the  agent 
and  the  action.  A  still  more  remarkable 
instance,  |»erhaps,  though  not  presenting 
•uch  a  strong  oontnwt  between  cause 
and  efiTect,  is  the  event  reported  in  the 


j  life  of  Kotzebue,  who  once,  in  a  fit  of 
I  melancholy,  contemplated  suicide ;  but 
i  before  he  had  carried  out  his  purpose  of 
I  self-destmction  the  mad  impulse  was  di- 
!  verted  to  his  pen,  and  it  is  to  this  inci- 
I  dent  that  we  owe  the  impressive  tragedy 
i  of  “  Misanthrophy  and  Repentance,” 

'  better  known  under  its  English  title  of 
;  “  The  Stranger.” 

I  The  inconsistencies  of  the  moody,  cyni¬ 
cal,  and  superstitious  Johnson,  who  in- 
'  herited  a  melancholy  from  his  father 
which  rendered  him  “  occasionally  mad, 

'  at  least  not  sober,”  may  suggest  reasona¬ 
ble  doubts  of  his  sanity  at  all  times. 
Possibly  the  privations  and  hardships  of 
his  early  career  may  have  affccte<3  his 
I  mind,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
j  how  so  robust  an  understanding  ciould 
'  have  committed  such  freaks  as  standing 
bareheaded  for  an  hour  in  a  provinci^ 
market-place,  in  his  mature  age,  to  atone 
for  a  trivial  act  of  disobedience  in  his 
boyhood  ;  engaging  the  services  of  an 
assistant  to  pray  with  him,  and  knocking 
down  a  book-seller  with  a  ponderous  vol¬ 
ume  before  the  prayers  were  well  con¬ 
cluded.  Incredulous  on  all  other  points, 
he  readily  believed  in  miracles  ana  appa¬ 
ritions  ;  and  while  doubting  the  reality 
of  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  he  cfonfessed 
'  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Cock- 
'  lane  ghost.  He  even  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  of  death,  while  he  preached  the 
j  vanities  of  life.  The  catalogue  of  his 
eccentricities  would  almost  justify  the 
biographer  in  classing  the  great  doctor 
in  his  list  of  fools. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  fate  of 
Swift,  w'hose  life  was  one  constant  stnig- 
gle  between  the  exercise  of  physical  en¬ 
ergy  and  the  chronic  disease  to  ivhich 
his  great  mind  eventually  succumbed. 
The  reason — so  cynical  and  morbid  in  its 
piiety — which  he  assigns  for  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  his  property  is  not  without  sig¬ 
nificance  among  the  many  minor  indica¬ 
tions  furnished  by  his  eccentric  life,  of 
the  sad  catastrophe  which  was  destined 
to  overshadow  the  sun  of  his  genius. 
He  left,  as  he  says, 

“Tlie  little  wealth  he  hsd. 

To  build  a  h<iu«  for  foolo  and  mad ; 

To  show  by  one  satiric  touch 
No  nation  wanted  it  to  much.” 

Smart,  the  translator  of  Horace,  and 
Alexander  Croden,  the  author  of  that 
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motiunient  of  talent  and  indnatry,  the 
“  Concordance  to  the  Scriptures,”  evinc¬ 
ed  Huch  decided  symptoms  of  mental  aber¬ 
ration  as  to  justify  their  confinement  in  lu¬ 
natic  asylums ;  atid  Lelaiid,  the  laborious 
compiler  of  the  “  Collectanea,”  by  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  portions  of  which  Cam¬ 
den,  Stowe,  and  Drayton,  the  poet,  en¬ 
titled  themselves  to  niches  in  the  temple 
of  Fame,  ended  his  career  in  furious  mad-  i 
ness.  W e  are  accustomed  to  look  upon 
Edmund  Burke  as  presenting  the  grand¬ 
est  example  of  a  well  balanced  mind ;  and 
yet  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  History  of 
Civilization,  has  adduced  certain  ingen¬ 
ious  reasons  in  support  of  a  theory  that 
he  was  for  a  time  mad! 

The  mind  of  Shelley  was  constantly 
subject  to  painful  illusions ;  and  such  was 
his  habit  of  forgetfulness,  or  mental  ab¬ 
straction,  that,  like  Newton,  who  was 
“always  thinking  unto  it,”  he  fretpiently 
forgot  to  eat  his  dinner.  Indeed  it  is 
observed  of  the  latter  that  he  was  discov-  j 
ere<l  one  evening  in  his  study,  standing 
on  one  of  the  elevated  steps  of  a  ladder, 
in  a  reverie,  with  a  huge  volume  on  his 
shoulder,  in  which  position  he  had  passed 
the  whole  day.  But  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  instance  of  forgetfulness,  proceeding 
from  abstraction,  which  the  w  hole  range 
of  biography  exhibits,  is  the  circumstance 
recorded  in  the  life  of  Castelli,  the  author 
of  the  Lexicon  lleptaglotton,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ,  and  who  de¬ 
voted  himself  so  assiduously,  during  sev¬ 
enteen  years,  to  the  study  of  oneuUil 
tongues,  that  he  totally  forgot  his  native 
language,  which  he  was  obliged  to  study 
and  acquire  like  a  foreign  one. 

The  amulet  discovered  in  Pascal’s  poc¬ 
ket,  atter  his  death,  might  not  count  for 
much  in  an  estimate  of  his  eccentricities ; 
but  his  excessive  nervousness  amounted 
in  some  instances  to  actual  mental  dis¬ 
order.  His  conduct  was  always  marked 
by  strong  peculiarities ;  and  late  in  life, 
even  when  he  was  a  victim  to  physical 
inlirtuity,  he  frequently  required  to  be 
tied  to  his  chair  to  prevent  him  from 
jumping,  CuiliuH  like,  into  the  imagina¬ 
ry  gulf  which  in  fancy  yawned  before 
him  withersoever  he  turned  I 

The  indolence  of  literary  men  is  pro¬ 
verbial.  Ben  Jonson  was  accustomed  to 
lie  in  bed  lor  a  whole  week  after  each 
drinking  bout  Pope  and  Savage  were 


also  remarkably  indolent,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  occasional  activity  of  their  mental 
powers.  Butthe  most  remarkable  example 
of  this  peculiarity  of  the  learned,  and  of 
the  poetic  class  especially,  is  exhibited  in 
the  life  of  Thomson,  the  accomplished 
author  of  the  Seasons,  who,  as  Lyttleton 
pithily  observed,  left 

“Not  one  immoral,  one  corraj)tcd  thoni;ht, 

One  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wuh  to  blot.” 

The  erudition  displayed  in  his  exquisite 
poems  would  justify  his  being  ranked 
among  the  most  industrious  and  labori¬ 
ous  of  the  intellectual  class ;  and  yet  his 
habitual  physical  indoleuc/e  was  such  tliat 
he  was  discovered  one  day  in  a  garden, 
nibbling  at  a  pestr  which  hung  invitingly 
near,  his  hands  inserted  in  his  |)ocket^ 
from  which,  as  he  confessed,  he  was  too 
lazy  to  withdraw  them. 

The  affinity  which  Shaks{)eare  de¬ 
scribed  as  existing  between  love  and 
madness  has  never  been  niore  completely 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  an  author,  than 
in  the  unfortunate  career  of  the  j»oet,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Lee,  who  died  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  Having  been  <liiuip- 
pointed  in  a  love  affair  in  early  life,  hia 
mind  gave  way  before  the  profouiul  grief 
in  which  he  was  plunged  by  the  defeat 
of  his  expectations.  During  intervals  of 
sanity  he  composed  poems  whu;h  extort¬ 
ed  the  praise  of  even  the  critical  Addi¬ 
son  ;  but  any  one  reading  the  thoughts 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  love-sick  girls,  will  see  that  his  (*aa- 
sion  must  have  lieen  that  of  a  vehement¬ 
ly  mad  lover.  Even  while  an  inmate  of 
a  lunatic  asylum,  his  fertile  but  incohe¬ 
rent  mind  produced  some  of  the  most 
vigorous  verses  in  the  English  langm^e. 
In  his  poems  he  laughably  interminglet 
sentiments  of  resignation,  love,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  with  furious  assaults  upon  his  sup¬ 
posed  enemies  and  extravagant  apos¬ 
trophes  to  the  elements.  His  biographer 
relates  that  the  memorable  words,  “  Jove, 
snuff  the  moon!  ”  which  appear  in  one 
of  the  plays  composed  by  Lee,  were 
penned  by  him  just  at  the  moment  when 
■  a  cloud  passed  over  that  orb,  by  the  light 
[  of  which  he  was  writing  the  scene  in 
:  w'hich  the  expression  occurs.  And  the 
'  idea  appeared  to  him  so  singularly  happy, 
that  he  insisted  on  retaining  the  exprea- 
.  sion  as  it  exists  in  the  published  copy, 
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notwithstanding  the  reiterated  remon-  I 
strances  of  his  friends. 

The  catalogue  of  the  purely  literary  j 
men  whose  conduct  diverged,  more  or  | 
less,  from  the  ])ath  of  healthy  reason,  is,  i 
in  fact,  prodigious.  We  may  mention  j 
the  names  of  Chatterton,  Colton,  Keats,  ' 
Hayden,  Ferguson,  the  Scotch  poet,  who  ^ 
ended  his  days  in  a  madhouse.  Burns,  ' 
Byron,  Kirk  White,  and  the  unfortunate  ' 
Clarence  Mangan,  as  among  those  of  the 
celebrated  men  whose  lives  should  be 
written  in  the  Encyclopjedia  of  Eccen¬ 
tricity. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  charac¬ 
teristics  of  insanity  is  the  feebleness  of 
the  logical  faculty.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  eccentricities  and  sj)eculation8  of 
philosophers  and  men  of  science,  addict¬ 
ed  to  reasoning  on  abstract  principles, 
and  to  developing  the  connection  between 
cause  and  effect,  are  sometimes  of  a  most 
extravagant  kind.  And  it  is  curious, 
too,  that  philosophy  is  of  all  subjects  the 
most  attitictive  to  lunatics.  The  humble 
toiler  at  the  mill,  or  the  unlettered  field 
laborer,  afflicted  with  madness,  fancies 
himself  a  Plato  so  soon  as  he  finds  him¬ 
self  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  was  much  struck 
with  the  case  of  a  patient  whom  he  late¬ 
ly  saw,  totally  ignorant  of  mechanics, 
who  has  been  ten  years  engaged  in  the 
task  of  inventing  a  monster  gun  which 
would  destroy  the  world,  and  the  result 
of  whose  exeitions  during  that  period 
consists  in  an  oval  line  descriptive  of  the 
circumference  of  the  carriage  wheel! 
And  yet,  on  other  points,  the  man 
evinces  much  good  sense  and  intelli¬ 
gence. 

A  deplorable  instance  of  mad  philoso¬ 
phy  is  funiished  in  the  life  of  the  late 
Thomas  Wirgman,  a  well-known  London 
character  about  thirty  years  ago.  Wirg¬ 
man  amassed  a  fortune  of  £50,000,  as  a 
goldsmith,  which  he  squander^  as  a  re¬ 
generating  philosopher.  Determined 
that  his  publications  should  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  if  not  for  their  contents,  at  least  for 
their  appearance,  he  had  paper  8{>ecially 
made  for  the  books,  the  same  sheet  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  different  colors.  The 
production  of  one  small  volume,  “  The 
Devarication  of  the  New  Testament,”  in¬ 
volved  the  enormous  expenditure  of  £8,- 
000.  But  although  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 


semination  of  his  principles,  the  adoption 
of  which,  he  observes,  could  alone  secure 
the  throne  of  these  realms  to  the  reigning 
dynasty,  he,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
restricted  the  circulation  of  his  volumes 
—one  of  which  was  a  grammar  of  the 
five  senses,  a  metaphysical  treatise  for 
the  use  of  children — to  the  number  of  twen¬ 
ty  copies.  Another  illustration,  hardly 
less  deplorable,  is  presented  in  the  case 
of  a  certain  John  Stewart,  who  die<l  in 
London  in  the  year  1822,  alter  having 
nearly  accomplished  the  circuit  of  the 
globe  in  the  endeavor  to  discover  the 
“  polarization  of  moral  truth.”  The  re- 
sidt  of  his  researches  ap[»eared,  from  time 
to  time, in  the  shape  of  several  volumes; 
and  as  he  apprehended  that  the  kings  of 
the  earth  would  form  a  league  for  the 
ptir|K)se  of  destroying  the  books,  he 
begged  of  his  friends  that  they  would 
carefully  wrap  uj)  some  copies  so  jts  to 
preserve  them  from  moisture,  and  bury 
them  seven  feet  under  giound,  taking 
care  on  their  deathbeds  to  declare,  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy,  the  places  where  the 
treasures  had  been  dejmsited ! 

Was  Cardinal  Frederick  Borromeo  less 
mad  w’hen  he  endowed  one  of  the  Italian 
public  libraries,  containing  40,0(K>  vol¬ 
umes  of  which  no  cahilogue  is  j)ermitted 
to  be  made  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the 
funds  bequeathed  by  the  founder  t 

The  learned  men  of  Italy,  in  the  year 
1529,  were  much  excited  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  work  by  Joseph  Bernardi,  in 
which  he  maintiiined,  among  other  curi¬ 
ous  doctrines,  that  monkeys  were  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  facnilty  of  8i>eech,  but 
were  exceedingly  jealous  of  practising  it 
from  a  reasonable  fear  least  they  should 
be  made  slaves  of  by  men.  Absurd  as 
the  theory  may  now  seem,  it  was  then 
thought  worthy  of  refutation.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  a  century  since  the  notorious 
Lord  Monboddo  excited  much  ridicule 
by  maintaining  the  existence  of  satyrs 
and  mermaids,  and  by  his  iissertion  of 
a  close  affinity  between  the  monkey  race 
and  the  race  of  man.  Nevertheless, 
should  Mr.  Darwin’s  views  on  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  s|)ecies  obtain  universal  assent, 
we  must  only  rank  Bernardi  and  Lord 
Monboddo  with  Roger  Bacon,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Descartes,  “  the  Starry  Gallileo,” 
and  many  other  great  men  who  passed 
^  for  madmen  in  their  day,  but  the  subse- 
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qnent  acceptance  of  whose  specnlations 
only  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  aph¬ 
orism  that  “delusions  are  but  truths 
gathered  l)efore  their  time.”  Another 
theory  of  the  destiny  of  the  human  race 
liere,  is  not  the  less  curious.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  we  have  not  taken  a  note  of  the 
authority  ;  but  the  system  was  based  on 
the  indisputable  spread  of  mental  dis¬ 
eases,  by  the  statistics  of  which  the  au¬ 
thor  calculated  that  a  thousand  years 
hence  the  human  family  w'ould  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  idiocy ;  and  as  it 
seemed  to  be  a  received  physiological 
opinion  that  this  condition  is  not  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  propagation  of  the  s])ecies,  the 
race  of  man  would  thus  become  extinct 
without  the  intervention  of  supernatural 
agency. 

Young  states  that  “every  undevout 
astronomer  is  mad.”  A  Spanish  philos¬ 
opher,  named  De  Flores,  described  the 
creation  as  a  series  of  concentric  circles, 
the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Creator.  Hut  Fourier,  seized  with  the 
desire  of  distancing  all  who  have  written 
on  the  mysteries  of  creation,  and  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  theory  pro|X)unded  by  Di¬ 
ogenes  of  Apollonia,  in  which  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  represented  as  a  living  Intel¬ 
ligence,  and  the  whole  universe  as  an  an¬ 
imated  being,  furnished  with  a  perfect  set 
of  respiratory  organs,  advanced  a  the¬ 
ory  still  more  surprising.  Defending  j 
the  principles  of  communism,  of  w'hich  ' 
he  was  the  high  priest,  he  has  not  hesi-  I 
tated  to  avow  his  belief  that  the  planets  I 
were  living  beings,  superior,  no  doubt,  I 
to  man,  but  still  endowed  with  the  same 
passions  and  attractions ;  and  that  their 
associating  in  groups  and  systems  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  same  motives  which  in¬ 
fluence  mankind  to  congregate  together 
in  society. 

The  absurdities  of  Fourier  were  hardly 
more  excessive  than  the  doctrines  pro- 
mulg.ated  by  William  IMartin,  the  self- 
styled  “  universal  philosopher  and  critic,” 
who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
attempting  lo  discover  peqietual  motion, 
and  who,  in  answer  to  the  cavilings  of 
critics,  published,  in  the  year  1829,  a 
book  entitled  “  William  Martin’s  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  all  the  World  as  a  Philosopher 
and  Critic ;”  in  the  preface  to  which,  af¬ 
ter  saluting  King  George  IV.  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumbei'laud,  then  Lord 


Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  says,  with  a 
flourish — 

“  Well  thej  know  that  William  Martin  has  out- 
stript 

Newton,  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Lord  Bolin^tbroke." 

The  increase  of  years  produced  no 
modification  of  the  views  of  William 
Martin,  who  continued,  during  his  life, 

I  to  instruct  the  public,  by  the  publication 
of  volume  after  volume,  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion — all  exhibiting  the  same  strain  of 
egotism  and  extravagance.  Nor  w^as 
the  insanity  of  his  family  confined  to  one 
member,  for  his  bmther  Jonathan,  emu¬ 
lating  the  immortality  of  Eratostratus, 
and  to  secure  for  his  patronymic  the  sub¬ 
lime  reputation  which  William’s  efforts 
still  failed  to  achieve,  actually  set  fire  to 
York  Cathedral  about  thirty-five  years 
ago. 

We  have  but  space  for  a  brief  glance 
at  political  eccentricities.  Political  sci¬ 
ence  must  necessarily  involve  profound 
study,  and  exact  a  constant  and  vigor¬ 
ous  use  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  And 
;  when  the  political  sinks  into  the  party 
'  spirit — when  to  a  party  is  given  up 
“  what  was  meant  for  mankind  ” — and 
personal  interest  and  ambitions  have  an 
ojien  course,  the  disordered  mind  may 
disport  itself  in  a  wide  and  fruitful  field. 

The  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France 
were  much  amused  at  the  pretensions  of 
a  certain  Davenne,  who  entertained  the 
opinion  that  he  ought  to  supplant  that 
monarch.  Hut  as  the  question  admitted 
of  some  doubt,  the  ingenious  Davenne 
proposed  two  plans,  the  adoption  of 
either  ot  which  would  put  an  end  to  all 
uncertainty.  In  the  first  plan  he  pro- 

1)Osed  that  he  himself,  with  the  Regent 
)uke  of  Orleans,  the  Printies  Heaufort, 
and  such  as  were  most  holy  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  should  be  thrown  into  a  furnace, 
and  whoever  came  out  uninjured,  should 
be  ordained  sovereign  of  the  people. 
Hut  fearing,  naturally  enough,  that  so 
severe  a  test  would  not  prove  acceptable 
to  the  other  parties  concerned,  he  desir¬ 
ed  that  he  might  be  condemned  to  death ; 
and  if  no  miracle  were  wrought  in  his 
behalf,  the  monarch  might  enjoy  his 
throne  in  security  ;  but  if  the  death  of 
the  condemned  were  averted  by  any  su¬ 
pernatural  intei-vention,  the  principal  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  realization  of  his  ambitious 
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project  should  be  subjected  to  the  fate  to 
which  he  had  been  doomed. 

This  inordinate  ambition  is  also  one  of  i 
the  most  frequent  characteristics  of  in-  j 
sanity,  as  the  experience  of  every  one 
accustomed  to  visit  lunatic  asylums  will 

{)rove.  Btit  there  are  other  forms  of  de- ' 
union  peculiar  to  the  politician  or  states-  j 
man,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  illus-  | 
tration,  perhaps,  is  furnished  in  the  case  , 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  We  can  fancy  the 
face  of  the  rea<ler  expanding  into  a  smile 
when  the  name  of  Cromwell  is  intro- ; 
duee«i  into  the  ciitegory  of  mad  men  of  \ 
genius.  Hut  was  he  not  madt  We  do 
not  mean  ma«l  as  regards  enthusiasm  or 
fanaticism,  for  these  passions  may  co-ex- 
ist  w’ith  a  healthy  condition  of  the  men¬ 
tal  organs.  But  did  he  not  evince  such 
an  amount  of  eccentricity  as  to  justify 
the  belief  that  his  brain  was  disordered  t 
Of  this  many  writers  entertain  little 
doubt. 

Did  not  a  sjiectre  appear  to  hivn  in  the 
full  light  of  day,  and  some  strange  wo¬ 
man  open  his  curtains  at  night,  and  pre¬ 
dict  to  him  that  he  should  be  king  of 
England?  And  did  not  a  Hunting<lon 
physician  tell  Sir  Philip  Warwick  that 
he  had  often  been  sent  for  at  midnight, 
because  Cromwell  was  full  of  hypochon¬ 
dria,  thought  himself  dying,  and  “  had 
fancies  about  the  town  cross?”  More¬ 
over,  he  w’as  subject  to  uncontrollable 
fits  of  laughter  on  serious  occasions. 
Now,  who  would  think  that  anytliing 
short  of  a  well-knotted  blackthorn  stick 
could  tickle  his  “  midriff,”  or  soften  the 
sternness  of  those  grim  features?  Yet  in 
Aubrey’s  Miscelljiny  it  is  stated  that  at 
the  battle  of  Dunbar  Oliver  “  did  laugh 
to  excessively  as  if  he  had  been  drunk  ;” 
and  at  the  most  momentous  period  of  his 
life — immediately  before  the  battle  of 
Naseby — he  was  seized  with  a  similar  fit ; 
of  laughter,  which  his  biographers  char-  , 
acterize  as  a  “divine  impulse.”  ! 

In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  not 
enumerated  the  many  distinguished  men  , 
whose  minds  w'ere  intlamed  by  the  chem-  ; 
ical  and  physical  discoveries  which 
crowded  the  end  of  the  last  century ; 
writers  like  Forster  and  Sommering,  for 
instance,  who  actually  asserted  that  the 
Boseicnicians  could  make  gold,  and  that  ^ 
Schrb|>fer  could  conjure  up  ghosts  or,  ' 
like  Chiller,  who,  deeply  interested  in  ^ 


nu^etism  and  ideology,  oscillated  be¬ 
tween  truth  and  delusion.  The  accom¬ 
plished  Herder  and  the  great  philoso¬ 
pher,  Gloethe,  believer  in  the  possession, 
by  some,  of  the  power  of  willing  persons 
from  a  distance — a  belief  even  far  exceed¬ 
ing  the  present  spirtualistic  creed. 


Bentler’i  llitcellanr. 

A  FATAL  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  MAT¬ 
TERHORN  IN  1845. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  morning  in  tha 
month  of  August,  at  an  hour  far  earlier 
than  was  pleasing  to  my  drowsy  voitu- 
rier,  that  I  drove  from  the  inn  at  Aosta, 
in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  tine 
weather,  and  anticipating  a  pleasing  ter¬ 
mination  to  the  state  of  sus|)ense  I  had 
been  in  as  to  the  result  of  a  long-planned 
ex|)e<lition  over  the  pass  of  the  Mont 
C’<ervin,  caused  by  the  unsettle*!  sUite  of 
tlie  weather  during  the  previous  fortnight 
A  short  time  sufficed  to  bring  me  to  Clia- 
tillon,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  valley ; 
here,  nothing  loth,  I  dismissed  my  char- 
a-banc,  and,  strapping  on  iny  liglit  knap¬ 
sack  in  admirable  condition  for  a  |)edes- 
trian  tour  by  several  weeks’  sharp  prac¬ 
tice  in  Pie<lmont,  I  recrossed  the  noble 
bridge,  and,  without  other  guide  than 
“  a  Keller  in  hand  and  a  Murray  in  poc¬ 
ket,”  struck  at  once  into  the  dark  forest 
learling  up  the  Val  Tournanche  to  the 
little  village  of  the  same  name.  Having 
a  long  day  before  me,  I  sauntered  leis¬ 
urely  on,  every  now  and  again  stopping 
to  watch  the  l>eautiful  black  squirrels  as 
they  sprang  from  branch  to  branch, 
scared  by  my  unexpected  appearance,  or 
pausing  in  admiration  of  some  antiqua¬ 
ted  chestnut-tree,  as  it  branched  over  the 
path,  forming  a  shelter  iinj)erviou8  either 
to  sun  or  rain,  and  concealing  from  view 
the  mountain  torrent,  which  sounded 
hoarsely  in  the  deep  gorge  beneath  as  it 
forced  its  headlong  course  through  the 
relics  of  the  recent  Hoods. 

So  slow  had  been  my  progress  through 
the  forest,  that  long  ore  I  had  an-ived  at 
the  extremity  the  mid-day  sun  was  blaz¬ 
ing  in  all  its  splendor,  and,  reluctant  to 
leave  the  welcome  shade,  I  rambled  lazi¬ 
ly  along,  until  some  heavy  drops  of  rain 
caused  me  to  quicken  my  pace,  and, 
emerging  from  the  forest,  I  pushed  rap- 
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idly  on  for  the  village  of  Val  Toumanche, 
where  I  had  detenninetl  to  remain  the 
night.  In  this  humble  village,  the  most 
remote  in  the  valley,  the  traveler  was 
welcomed  with  true  mountaineer  hospi¬ 
tality,  f»)r  s'‘arcely  had  I  entered  within 
itsjii  ecincts,  when  a  jolly  bourgeois,  who 
seemed  on  the  look-out  for  guestj^, pounced 
on  me  as  his  lawful  pri/,e,  and  insisted 
upon  my  accompanying  him  to  his  house, 
where  a  hearty  welcome  and  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  an  inn  (which  this  little  jilace 
did  not  afford)  awaited  me.  To  this 
kind  and  Itospitable  ofler  I  was  obliged 
to  give  a  refusal,  as  my  chief  anxiety  be¬ 
ing  about  a  good  guide  for  the  morrow's 
journey,  I  felt  that  if  I  partook  of  his  hos- 

f>itality,  I  mustleavethe  selection  of  one  to 
lini,  and  I  therefore  preferred  establish¬ 
ing  myself  in  the  cimis  house,  thinking  I 
could  j)lace  more  dejtendence  on  his  rec¬ 
ommendation  than  on  that  of  one  on 
whom  I  had  no  claim  whatever.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  I  lost  no  time  in  making  my 
way  to  the  vicarage,  where  I  met  with 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  on  mentioning 
that  my  destination  was  Mont  Cervin, 
the  bon  |)ere  readily  undertook  to  pro¬ 
cure  me  a  guide,  and,  sallying  out  in- 
Btanter  in  search,  after  a  short  delay  re- 
turneil,  accompanied  by  an  active  young 
man  of  almut  tw'enty-tive  years  of  age. 

As  I  knew  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  pass  the  Mont  Cerviti  without  a  really 
good  guide,  and  how  re.ady  the  |)easant- 
ry  are  to  volunteer  their  services  without 
any  one  necessary  qualification,  I  deter¬ 
mined  upon  using  every  precaution  in 
my  pow’er,  and,  as  a  first  step,  requested 
to  see  his  certificates,  as  most  travelers, 
when  plea.sed  with  their  guide’s  capabili¬ 
ties,  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  certifi- 
cjite  to  that  effect.  lie  assured  me, 
Uiough  he  had  not  any  with  him,  I  should 
find  tliem  at  his  uncle’s  chiilet,  where  he 
propose<l  we  should  spend  the  night, 
and  the  cure',  taking  the  matter  up,  gave 
me  perfectly  to  understand  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  very  badly  treated  by  my 
raising  any  question  as  to  the  qualifica- 1 
tions  of  a  guide  whom  he  had  selected 
and  recommended,  as  he  knew  him  to 
have  crossed  several  times  lately  to  the  j 
other  side,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of ; 
the  difierent  parties  by  w'hom  he  had  ' 
been  employed ;  at  the  same  time,  he  j 
strongly  advised  me  to  lose  no  time,  but ' 
Haw  8iuuafl — Vol.  II.,  No.  6. 


to  start  at  once  for  the  chalets  of  Brenil 
and  pass  the  night  there,  as  otherwise  I 
should  have  to  cross  the  snow  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  at  an  hour  when,  i)i  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  being  softened  by  the  sun, 
1  should  find  it  much  more  fatiguing 
than  if  I  started  from  the  clu'ilets  at  day¬ 
break.  Most  reluctantly  I  consented  to 
this  arrangement,  and,  on  the  a'suruiu^ 
of  the  guide  that  I  should  find  plenty  of 
excellent  milk,  bread,  butter,  and  cheese 
at  our  intended  quarters,  I  foolishly, 
trusting  to  his  promises,  started  without 
anything  in  the  shape  of  provender  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  grisanes,  the  relicts  of  my 
morning’s  meal. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind,  on  leaving 
Val  Toumanche,  that  I  was  booked  for 
a  night’s  roughing,  and  had  determined 
to  l)ear  it  as  good  humoredly  as  ipossible, 
but  I  confess  I  ha<l  by  no  meaijis  antici¬ 
pated  such  misery  as  the  first  view  of 
my  night’s  quarters  led  me  to  expect 
The  chsdet,  one  of  the  most  miserable 
of  its  kind,  was  composed  of  rough 
boards  loosely  knocked  togethcir,  so  as 
to  afford  shelter,  during  the  few  summer 
months  that  the  cattle  were  sent  up  to 
the  mountains,  to  the  individual  who 
held  the  unenviable  post  of  care-tiker  of 
the  herds.  The  roof,  formed  of  );he  same 
materials,  admitted  quite  ns  much  light 
and  air  as  the  one  wretched  hole  which 
answered  for  a  window.  A  f»i'w  loose 
planks  laid  here  and  there  served,  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  floor  of  the  stdon  and 
the  ceiling  of  the  cowhouse  umlerneath, 
without  in  the  leiwt  interfering  ivith  the 
passage  of  a  steam  and  odor,  by  no  means 
pleasing,  arising  from  the  numerous  ani¬ 
mals  crowded  together  in  as  small  a  space 
as  possible,  while  the  incessant  rnging 
of  bells,  caused  by  every  movement  of 
the  (M)W'8  underneath,  varied  occusionally 
by  the  sharp  tinkling  of  the  smaller  ones 
attached  to  the  necks  of  some  very  frol- 
icksorne  goats,  gave  but  faint  hopes  of 
the  |)Ossibility  of  any  rest  for  the  night, 
even  were  not  the  dirt  and  steikch  suffi¬ 
cient  to  banish  all  such  thoughts  from 
one’s  mind. 

So  far  all  Uoked  gloomy  enough,  but 
I  fouud  that  my  misfortunes  for  the  night 
had  not  yet  reached  their  climix,  as  af¬ 
ter  a  whispered  consultation  between  the 
pwmer  of  this  abode  and  the  guide,  I  wira 
given  to  understand  that  the  only  thing 
ts 
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to  be  procured  for  supper  was  the  com-  ' 
nion  black  bread  in  use  anion^  tlie  low-  ‘ 
est  order  of  the  peasantry,  and  which,  | 
with  good  reason,  they  seemed  to  doubt 
my  being  able  to  make  a  meal  off.  To 
the  loss  of  sleep  I  had  made  up  niy  mind; 
but  to  be,  in  addition  to  this,  deprived  of 
food,  I  thought  would  be  but  a  bad  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  hard  fag  the  following  day  ; 
so,  concealing  my  disappointment  as  well 
as  I  could,  I  begged  for  a  bowl  of  milk 
and  some  of  the  aforesiiid  black  bread. 
This,  though  speedily  procured,  was  not 
so  readily  disposed  of,  as,  after  many  in¬ 
effectual  attempts  to  break  it  with  a  large 
hammer  which  w'as  produced  for  that 
purpose,  we  had  to  give  it  up,  and  fail¬ 
ing  in  this,  we  udo{>teil  a  new  plan,  and 
by  hammering  in  a  knife,  and  then  splin¬ 
tering  off  some  fragments  with  much  dif^ 
ficulty,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  me;il.  On  inquiry,  1  found 
that  it  bad  been  baked  more  than  six  ! 
months  previously,  and  yet,  hard  and 
sour  as  it  was,  by  boiling  it  in  milk  1 
(X)ntrived  to  make  both  my  supper  and 
breakfast  off  it,  and  found  the  old  shep¬ 
herd’s  recommendation  of  its  sustaining 
powers  amply  borne  out  by  future  events. 
To  a  wretchedly  cold  night,  during  which 
the  min  fell  in  torrents,  succeeded  a 
morning  dark  and  gloomy  ;  a  thick  mist 
hung  over  the  neighboring  mountains 
and  glaciers,  and  everything  had  such  an 
appeamnee  of  bad  weather,  that  I  gave 
up  ail  hoi»es  of  being  able  to  pass  the 
mountain  that  day.  .Not  so,  however, 
my  guide,  who  {K'rsisted  that  it  would ' 
soon  clear  up,  and  even  the  old  man  held  | 
out  ho|>es,  though  it  was  easily  seen  he  j 
•was  not  very  sanguine  in  bis  cx|>ecta- 
tious.  Knowing  how  dangerous  a  pass 
it  was  in  broken  wesither,  I  had  fully  de¬ 
termined  on  giving  up  the  attempt  shouid 
the  fog  continue,  and  we  came  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  that,  uul^.ss  it  cleared,  the 
ex|)edition  w^as  to  be  abandoned.  Un¬ 
luckily,  in  about  an  hour  the  mists  be¬ 
gan  to  disperse,  and,  over  jiersuaded  by 
the  arguments  of  the  guide,  in  an  evil 
hour  I  consented  to  our  starting,  think¬ 
ing  it  foolish  to  put  my  own  opinion  in 
competition  with  that  of  those  who,  by 
daily  observation,  should  know  every  in¬ 
dication  of  weather  in  the  mountains. 
Our  party  consisted  of  the  guide,  the  old 
man  his  unde,  and  a  most  sagacious  dog. 


belonging  to  the  guide,  resembling  very 
much  the  Scotch  shepherd’s  dog. 

For  alK>ut  two  hours  our  w.ay  led  up 
a  very  rugged  and  steep  path,  through 
moraines  and  the  debris  of  former  ava¬ 
lanches,  but  lx*autifully  enamelled  with 
mountain  flowers  of  every  hue  and  color, 
even  to  the  very  edge  of  the  snow.  From 
this  we  passed  to  a  n.arrow  strip  of  level 
land,  after  crossing  which  we  entered  on 
an  immense  plain  of  snow,  M'hich  lay  in 
one  unbroken  surface  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach.  Here  we  found  that  a  quantity 
of  fresh  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night, 
and  our  progress  wasinconse<pience  slow 
and  fatiguing,  as  at  every  step  we  sank 
half  way  up  to  the  knee.  The  dog  was 
now  sent  on  as  an  avant  courier,  and 
with  extraordinary  instinct  brought  us 
in  a  direct  line  from  pole  to  jiole,  which, 
placed  here  early  in  tlie  summer  by  some 
German  travelers  for  a  few  Imndred 
y.ards,  marke<l  out  in  what  direction  lay 
the  path.  Shortly  after  passing  the  last 
of  these  marks,  the  guide’s  alpenstock 
snai)ped  in  two,  and  almut  three  feet  re- 
maine<l  sticking  in  the  snow.  Trifling 
as  this  circumstance  apj)eared  at  the  time, 
before  the  «lay  was  over  it  proved  one  of 
the  most fortun.ate  atul  providential  events 
that  could  have  happened  lor  me.  Hy 
this  time  the  weather  had  again  changeil, 
and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  set  in,  .'iiid  by 
the  time  we  had  reached  the  cross  which 
marked  the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  storm 
was  raging  in  all  its  fury — so  much  so, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  intense  cold, 
it  being  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  were 
obliged  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes  to  re¬ 
cruit  our  exhausted  strength,  only  too 
glati  of  the  pitiful  shelter  affonled  by  the 
rocks  on  which  the  cross  is  raisq^i. 

A  consultation  was  held  here  as  to  the 
prudence  of  advancing,  but  as  we  had 
I  now  got  over  the  best  Ihilf  of  the  dis- 
I  tanoe  between  the  chalets  and  Zermatt, 
and  from  this  on  it  was  all  a  descent,  the 
I  guide  was  unwilling  to  return,  and  just 
then  a  lull  taking  place  in  the  storm  de¬ 
cided  our  movements,  and  “  Toujours 
en  avance !  ”  was  now  the  ci-y.  As  we 
descended,  the  day  seemed  decidedly  im¬ 
proving,  and  all  danger  being  now  con 
sidered  over,  the  old  man  prepared  to 
return,  but  previous  to  his  departure, 
not  feeling  at  all  comfortable  at  having 
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btit  one  guide  to  depend  upon,  I  begged 
of  him  to  tell  me  honestly  if  there  was 
the  slightest  danger  in  our  going  on  in 
such  broken  weather.  To  this  he  re¬ 
lied,  that  the  only  danger  to  be  appre- 
ended  by  any  of  the  party  was  to  him¬ 
self  in  returning  alone,  as  the  storm  w’as 
blowing  so  hard  from  Val  Tournanche, 
th.at  our  tracks  would  most  likely  be 
filled  up  before  he  had  got  far  from  us. 
Knowing  how  unreasonable  it  would  be 
to  ex|>ect  him  to  come  any  farther,  I  re¬ 
luctantly  consented  to  his  leaving  us,  and 
as  after  cordially  wringing  my  liand  the 
ohl  man  turned  to  retrace  his  lonely  way, 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  parted  from  a  friend  I 
h.ad  known  for  years,  and  more  than 
once  was  tempted  to  call  him  back,  and 
either  endeavor  to  induce  him  to  accom- 

f>any  u.s,  or,  failing  in  tlii-s,  to  return  with 
lim  to  the  hamlet  Dreary,  indeed,  was 
the  prospect  w'hich  now  lay  before  ns, 
and  such  as  might  well  chill  the  ardor  of 
the  most  determined  pedestrian  that  ever 
tramped  a  mountain.  Before,  bidiind, 
on  either  side,  lay  one  immense  plain  of 
snow — eternal  snow.  The  cold  was  in¬ 
tense,  and  the  large  flakes  of  snow  that 
were  thickly  fulling  completely  obscured 
the  view  of  the  mountains,  our  only  land¬ 
marks,  while  to  add  to  all  this,  l>efore 
we  had  long  parted  from  the  old  man,  I 
strongly  suspected,  from  the  Ijewildered 
manner  in  which  I  observe*!  the  guide  ' 
ever  and  again  looking  round  him,  that 
he  had  already  wandered  from  our  course,  ' 
although  he  indignantly  scouted  the  idea  | 
of  such  a  possibility. 

Finding  I  only  annoyed  him  by  my  re¬ 
peated  questions  as  to  whether  he  was 
quite  sure  we  ha<l  not  lost  our  way,  and 
thinking,  if  there  was  any  *langer  in  pro- ! 
cet'ding,  for  his  own  sake  he  w'ould  not ' 
face  it,  I  continued  following  him  with  ' 
as  good  a  grace  as  possible  ;  and  as  the 
snow  continued  to  get  softer  and  softer, 
to  avoid  the  fatigue' of  treading  on  the  j 
fresh  surface,  I  followed  close  behind, 
stepping  carefully  in  his  tracks,  till  in  one 
spot  he  sank  above  his  knee,  when,  go¬ 
ing  a  little  on  one  side  to  avoid  the  hole 
made  by  him,  I  sank  so  deep  that  it  was 
with  some  ditticulty  I  succeeded  in  er» 
tricating  myself.  This,  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  seriously  alarmed  me,  ami  my'con- 
fi(ience  in  him  being  altogether  shaken, 
I  let  him  keep  a  few  paces  in  advance,  the 


dog,  which  h.ad  long  since  been  com¬ 
pletely  knocked  up,  being  a  few  yards  to 
our  left,  when,  just  as  we  had  passed 
over  a  creva.sse,  the  depth  of  which  made 
me  shudder,  the  snow  gave  way  under 
the  hind  legs  of  the  poor  animal,  and  he 
only  saved  himself  by  a  desperate  elFort 
with  his  fore  feet  from  being  buried  in 
the  snow.  These  two  warnings  coming 
so  close  together  dec.ided  me,  and  telling 
the  guide  that  there  could  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  as  to  our  having  lost  our  way, 

I  insiste*!  upon  at  once,  before  it  was  too 
late,  returning.  I  h.ad  my^yes  at  the 
moment  fixetl  on  him,  as  he  half  turned 
round  to  reply  to  me — the  words  “  Non, 
non,”  were  on  his  lips — a  sudden  gleam 
of  astonishment  fla.‘*hed  across  his  face, 
but  ere  that  fleeting  glanw  could  give 
place  to  one  of  terror  or  alarm,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment — ere  an  eye  couhl  wink,  without 
a  single  warning  sound  or  cry — the 
wretched  man  wjis  in  eternity.  Frozen 
with  horror,  for  the  moment  I  stood 
powerless,  listening  to  the  dull,  hollow 
sound  of  the  body  rebounding  against 
the  sides  of  the  narrow  crevasse  in  its 
rapid  descent  Thrice  did  I  distinctly 
hear  it,  each  time  sounding  feebler  and 
feebler ;  and  as  the  last  *lread  crash  was 
borne  to  my  ears,  resembling  in  the  de[»th 
beneath  the  falling  of  a  distant  avalanche, 
I  almost  fancied  I  felt  the  very  ground 
gaping  beneath  me,  as,  with  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  death  staring  me  in  the  face,  I 
stood  at  the  brink  of  this  fearful  abyss, 
fearing  to  move  hand  or  foot,  lest  I  should 
precipitate  the  awful  doom  which  I  feared 
awaited  me.  .  .  .  From  the  sound 

of  the  falling  body,  I  knew  that  the  un 
fortunate  man  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
.all  aid,  even  could  I  alone,  and  without 
ropes,  or  any  one  requisite,  have  afford-! 
ed  any.  To  remain  for  a  moment  on 
the  spot  where  I  then  stood,  and  I  felt 
that  the  same  dreadful  fate  awaited  me 
— to  advance  farther  in  the  course  we 
had  been  pursuing,  I  now  say  would  be 
sudden  and  sure  destruction  ;  while  to 
endeavor  to  retrace  my  steps  in  the  teeth 
of  the  sUnan  (which  was  now  raging  with 
I  greater  fury  than  ever),  was  but  exchang¬ 
ing  a  sudden  death  for  one  of  exhaustion 
an*l  fatigue;  as  I  well  knew,  before  I 
could  have  returned  one  half  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  w'e  had  passed  over,  our  fixitmarks 
(on  which  rested  my  only  earthly  hope  of 
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preservation)  would  have  been  filled  up 
by  the  thickly-fulling  snow.  All  this 
Hashed  through  my  mind  with  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  thought,  and  as  every  second  my 
only  chance  of  safety  was  fust  diminish¬ 
ing,  1  felt  that  I  ha<l  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  and  casting  one  shuddering  glance 
at  the  feafful  abyss,  on  the  brink  of 
which  remained  the  dog,  faithful  to  the 
last,  1  rushed  from  this  fatal  s)>ot  with  a 
speed  and  strength  w'hich  nothing  but 
the  imminence  of  the  danger  could  have 
afforded  me — when  my  course  was  sud¬ 
denly  checked  at  the  si^>ot  where  I  men¬ 
tion^  we  had  both  sunk  so  deep,  and 
where  the  holes,  having  now  enlarged, 
seemed  to  bar  all  farther  progress ;  while, 
as  I  heard  a  honid  gurgling  sound, 
caused  by  the  snow  as  it  was  sucked  into 
the  abyss  beneath,  for  the  moment  my 
courage  completely  forsook  me,  and  it 
was  only  as  I  thought  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  one  moment’s  delay,  that  I  could  mus¬ 
ter  up  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  bring 
myself  to  venture  on  this  fearful  bridge 
of  snow,  which  I  expected  at  the  first 
touch  would  sink  beue:itl)  me,  and  over 
which  I  was  forced  to  pass,  as  I  dared 
not  venture  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
not  having  an  alpenstock  to  sound  with. 
With  feelings  akin  to  what  one  may  im¬ 
agine  those  of  the  wretched  culprit  as  he 
hesitatingly  advances  on  the  scaiTuid, 
not  knowing  at  w  hat  moment  the  bolt 
may  be  drawn  w  hich  is  to  launch  him 
into  eternity,  I  advanced  one  foot,  when, 
finding  the  snow  more  firm  than  I  had 
imagined,  summoning  up  all  my  courage 
for  the  effort,  in  one  light  bound  1  stood 
in  unexpected  safety  on  the  other  side, 
and  as  just  then  an  awful  peal  of  thun¬ 
der,  bursting  over  my  head,  broke  through 
the  solitude  by  which  I  was  surroumleil, 
the  cheering  thought  came  over  me  that 
I  was  not  alone,  that  an  arm  mighty  to 
save  was  still  stretched  out  for  me,  the 
eye  of  one  tliat  never  slumbereth  or 
sleepeth  was  watching  over  me,  and  that 
though  all  earthly  aid  was  over,  that 
Providence,  which  had  so  far  jireserved 
me  through  such  fearful  dangers,  would 
not  now  desert  me  in  my  hour  of  need. 
Cheered  by  this  thought,  I  continued 
running  wdth  a  speed  and  utter  uncon-  j 
sciousness  of  fatigue  that  W'as  perfectly 
astonishing,  while  every  moment  my  j 
chance  of  escape  was  diminishing  in  pro-  I 


[  portion  as  the  increasing  snow  filled  up 
j  the  traces,  till  after  having  continued  this 
I  headlong  course  for  about  an  hour,  when 
I  the  tracks  had  all  but  disap|>eare<l,  and  a 
I  faint  ruffle  here  and  there  alone  marked 
,  their  existence,  the  sound  of  a  distant 
shout  caused  me  suddenly  to  stop  ;  again 
and  again  I  heard  it,  at  intervals  through 
the  storm,  each  time  sounding  nearer 
and  ne.arer,  guided  by  my  lusty  cries  of 
“  Au  secours !  ”  until  at  last,  almost 
doubting  my  senses,  1  had  the  delight  of 
seeing  a  human  being  ploughing  through 
the  snow,  and  with  the  help  of  an  alpiMi- 
stock  cautiously  making  his  way  towards 
me. 

At  the  sight  of  another  to  share  this 
fearful  solitude  with  me,  1  felt  as  if  all 
danger  were  over,  and  eagerly  welcom¬ 
ing  him,  haileti  him  as  my  preserver,  oon- 
eluding  that,  having  know’ii  I  was  out  in 
the  storm,  he  had  starte<l  from  the  chA- 
lets  in  search  of  me,  and  that,  as  we 
should  now  have  his  murks  to  guide  us 
back,  all  further  danger  was  at  an  end. 
Alas !  a  few  se<‘onds  sufficed  to  extin¬ 
guish  all  these  ho}>es  as  s|>ee<lily  as  they 
had  been  excited.  A  few  hurried  (jues- 
tions,  and  the  sad  truth  was  disclosed 
that  the  new  comer  hud  hastened  so 
eagerly  in  answer  to  my  shout,  not  to 
give,  but  to  receive  as.sistance  from  me. 
He  had  been  caught  in  the  storm  c<»iuing 
from  a  different  part  of  the  mountain  to 
what  we  had  started  from,  and  having 
fallen  into  our  course,  ha<l  ior  a  while 
been  guided  by  our  tracks ;  but  these 
having  totally  <lisap|»eare<l,  he  had  lat¬ 
terly  been  wanderini^  about  at  random, 
and  when  in  despair,  and  completely 
worn  out  by  fatigue,  had,  as  a  Ijwt  effiirt, 
shouted  for  help,  without  the  ex|>ectation 
of  meeting  any  one  in  such  a  storm,  wdien, 
to  his  delight,  hearing  my  res|>onding 
cry,  he  had  eagerly  hastened  up,  to  find, 
alas !  that  I  w  as  as  helpless  as  himself. 
Sad,  indeed,  was  the  disappointment, 
and  as  I  looked  on  the  exhausted  figure 
of  him  whom  I  had  imagined  was  to  res¬ 
cue  me  from  the  I'.orrors  of  my  situation, 
and  then  viewed  the  storm  raging  with 
fury,  all  marks  obliterated,  and  nothing 
to  mark  out  in  what  direction  lay  our 
course,  I  felt  as  if  it  were  folly  any  lon¬ 
ger  wrestling  against  fate,  or  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  contend  with  the  doom  that  I  was 
sure  awaited  me. 
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For  some  time  I  was  unable  to  persuade 
my  companion  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
1  was  going  in  when  he  met  me,  as  he 
declared  it  was  madness,  in  our  exhaust¬ 
ed  state,  attempting  to  face  the  storm  ; 
and  with  great  difficulty  I  prevailed  on 
him  at  last  to  follow  me,  instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  make  his  w'ay  to  Zermatt,  which  I 
am  firmly  |)er8uaded  he  never  would  have 
reached  alive.  Time  was  too  precious 
to  waste  in  dispute,  so,  having  gaine<l 
my  point,  I  le<l  the  way  at  a  rapid  |>ace, 
every  now  and  again  turning  round  to 
cheer  on  my  companion,  who  complaint*d 
bitterly  of  the  fatigue  of  running  tlirough 
the  snow,  and  occasionally  came  to  a  dead 
stop,  det’laring  he  would  go  no  farther, 
not  knowing  what  dangers  we  were  run¬ 
ning  into.  I  several  times  nearly  lost 
patience  with  him,  and  it  was  all  I  could 
do  to  entice  him  on  by  little  and  little, 
when,  just  as  he  had  again  refused  to 
proceed,  and  I  was  ngnH*iug  with  him  ! 
that  it  was  useless  our  attempting  it,  as  ■ 
no  matter  in  wh.at  direction  we  went,  | 
certain  death  set*mt*d  to  await  us,  I  ! 
thought  I  saw  something  raise<l  above  ' 
the  snow  in  the  distance,  au<l  ilrawing 
his  attention  to  it  we  hasteneil  to  the  s|M)t,  j 
and  to  our  delight  it  pnived  to  he  the  j 
large  wo<xlen  cross  that  marked  the  sum- 1 
mit  of  the  pass,  an<l  which,  although  we  j 
must  have  reached  it  by  a  most  circuitous  ! 
route,  proveil  that  we  were  now  in  the  ■ 
right  path.  This  welcome  sight  cheered  j 
our  drooping  spirits,  and  we  pause<i  for' 
a  tew  moments  to  draw  breath,  and  wn- 1 
sider  in  what  direction  lay  our  path  from  ! 
this  out.  I  was  for  at  once  jdiinging  i 
down  the  hill,  my  comrade  for K/unting  it;  [ 
and  he  apjieared  so  |)ositive,  that  I  this  ' 
time  gave  in  to  him,  and,  changing 
places,  sent  him  on  first,  ho  having  an 
alpenstock  to  feel  his  way  with.  From 
this  we  descended  slowly,  carefully  sound¬ 
ing  the  snow  before  we  venturt*d  to  ad¬ 
vance,  when,  having  proceede<l  for  some  ' 
dme  in  this  cautious  manner,  I  caught ! 
eight  of  something  upright  in  the  snow,  j 
which,  on  our  approach,  provwl  to  he 
the  part  of  the  poor  guide’s  stick  which 
had  broken  off  in  the  morning,  and  which, 
luckily,  had  remained  firm.  My  comrade, 
whose  courage  was  fast  failing  in  pro|K)r- 
tion  as  his  strength  diminished,  could  not 
imagine  what  there  was  to  cheer  me  in 
a  stick  standing  by  itself,  without  any 


I  signs  of  a  path  near  it ;  but  this  proving 
to  me  that  we  had  again  hit  on  the  right 
way,  and  knowing  that  the  storm  could 
not  have  rage<l  with  as  great  fury  low 
down  as  near  the  summit,  I  c.alculate<l 
that  before  long  we  should  see  some 
marks  to  guide  us,  and  before  we  had  ad¬ 
vanced  many  yards  farther  jre  found  a 
faint  niffle  in  the  snow,  incrAsing  grad¬ 
ually,  until  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  man’s 
foot.  Still  we  felt  that  as  long  as  snow 
8urrounde<l  us  our  dangers  were  not  over, 
and  once  more  resuming  our  best  pace 
we  contimu*d  rajudly  to  descend,  until 
after  almut  six  hours  spent  on  the  snow, 
a  good  portion  of  which  time  had  been 
passed  in  the  stniggle  Ijetween  life  and 
death,  I  once  more  stood  in  safety  on  the 
solid  ground. 

What  my  feelings  were  at  the  unex- 
pectcil  ])reservation  from  the  dreadful 
fate  which  hafl  so  long  threatened  me, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  express.  Suf- 
fi(»  it  to  say,  that  for  the  moment  danger, 
fatigue,  even  the  awful  fate  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  guide,  were  all  forgotten  in  over¬ 
whelming  gratitude  to  Him  who  hiid  so 
mii’aculously  shiehled  me  through  so  many 
and  great  |*erils.  Then,  as  memorjr  re¬ 
sumed  its  sway,  and  the  horrors  ot  the 
day  ap|>eared  before  me,  I  felt  that  l>e- 
fore  I  could  obtain  the  rest  I  so  much 
needeil,  I  had  still  a  s.ad  duty  to  perform, 
and  as  quickly  a.s  possible  I  hastened  to 
(he  village  to  tell  the  pea-sants  the  sad 
fate  of  their  comrade,  and  to  send  a  party 
in  search,  as  hoping  against  hope,  I  fan¬ 
cied  there  might  be  a  shadow  of  jwjssi- 
bility  of  his  having  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss  alive.  The  following  morn¬ 
ing,  before  d.aylight,  a  party  of  seven, 
provi<U*d  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus,, 
started,  and  having  taken  the  preciiution 
of  attaching  themselves  one  to  the  other 
by  ropes,  they  reached  the  spot  where’ 
the  fatal  cat;istrophe  had  occurred,  in 
safety.  A  rope  was  let  down  to  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  find¬ 
ing  no  bottom  they  gave  the  search  up 
as  useless,  not  seeming  to  care  for  the 
the  recovery  of  the  body  when  convinced 
that  life  must  have  been  extinct. 

According  to  the  report  of  this  p.arty, 
we  had  wandered  for  an  hour  from  the 
right  course,  and  when  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened  had  got  into  a  bed  of  glaciers, 
without  any  outlet,  and  where  every  step 
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in  advance  was  sudden  and  sure  destruc¬ 
tion,  so  that  had  not  the  poor  man  per¬ 
ished  when  he  did,  a  few  paces  farther 
and  we  must  both  liave  shared  the  siune 
awful  fate.  They  seemed  perfectly  as¬ 
tonished,  and  quite  unable  to  understand, 
how'  I  had  ever  escaped  alive  from  the 

BlK)t 

Some  days  after,  a  second  party,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fifteen,  stalled  from  Val  Tuur- 
nanche,  and  after  an  exjiedition  which 
lasted  twenty-four  hours,  succeeded  in 
recovering  the  body,  which  was  found 
at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
feet,  the  unfortunate  man  having  broken 
bis  neck  in  the  fall,  so  that,  happily, 
death  must  have  been  instantaneous. 

Thus  ended  this  fatal  expedition  ;  and 
when  I  look  back  on  it,  I  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  thinking  that  not  only  was  I 
persuaded  to  start  in  the  morning,  con¬ 
trary  to  my  expressed  opinion  as  to  the 
folly  of  so  doing,  but  that  from  the  time 
the  storm  set  in,  until  the  moment  at 
which  the  accident  occurred,  I  did  every¬ 
thing  in  my  jiower  to  jiersnadefhe  guide 
to  return,  and  to  confess  that  we  had 
wandered  from  the  right  path. 


Loadoo  Society. 

FAITHFUL  AND  TRUE. 

A  TALK  IK  THREK  PAKTS. 

PART  II. 

It  had  been  summer  when  Roger 
Lewin  and  Georgie  Fenton  brought  their 
happiness  to  so  sorrowful  an  ending  by 
the  imprudence  of  their  love ;  it  was 
winter  now  when  Mrs.  St.  John  and  her 
young  sister  were  sitting  by  the  fire  in 
the  great  drawing-room  (where  (ieorgie 
had  been  caught  and  had  her  ears  boxcnl, 
for  playing  chess  with  the  secretary,) 
outwardly  occ:u[>ied  about  some  woman's 
work,  though  inwardly  absorbed  in  their 
own  thoughts  pleasant  with  neither  if 
ominously  steadfast  with  both. 

By  Mrs.  St.  John's  advice  Mr.  Hunter 
had  of  late,  and  since  lioger's  departure, 
refrained  from  any  very  ojien  demonstra¬ 
tions,  contenting  himself  with  merely 
“paying  attention”  to  Miss  Fenton — 
such  as  sending  her  the  best  of  his  hot- 


lending  her  pleasant  books  to  read  ;  in¬ 
sisting  (he  had  a  way  of  insisting  very 
arbitrarily,  if  quietly  on  a  |>oint ;  and  a 
great  disinclination  to  “  take  no  for  an 
answer,”  when  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
“  yes  ”  instead)  that  she  should  ri<le  his 
little  half-Arab  Leila,  w’hich  he  declared 
to  her  one  day  in  a  loud  whisper,  he  had 
bought  for  her  use  alone — after  which 
she  would  as  soon  have  mounted  a  Royal 
Bengal  tiger;  making  her  presents  of 
outlandish  curiosities,  of  which,  girl-like, 
she  was  very  fond  ;  and  the  like.  All  of 
w'hich  small  amenities  poor  Georgie  knew 
jiortended  more;  and  the  special  thought 
now  agitating  the  mind  of  each  sister 
was — “  I  hope  he  will  not  be  rash,  1  am 
afraid  of  her  yet,”  with  the  one;  and, 
“  I  wish  he  would  say  it  out  plainly  at 
once,  and  then  I  should  have  done  with 
him,  for  a  time  at  leiist,”  with  the  other. 

liut  neither  s|»oke.  Indeed,  there  had 
been  very  little  speaking  of  any  kind  be¬ 
tween  the  two  since  Roger  went  away. 
Thei'e  had  l>een  no  complaining  from 
Georgie ;  no  reproaches,  no  tears — at 
least,  not  in  public ;  but  she  had  silently 
withdrawn  herself  from  her  sister  as  from 
a  declaretl  enemy,  and  lived  with  her  as 
with  a  stranger  in  the  house.  They  sat 
and  worked  together  in  the  morning — 
as  is  usual  with  the  women  of  a  family 
— while  )>apa  dictated  letters  and  his  es¬ 
say  on  safe  K|»eculation  to  his  new  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  library,  and  Mr.  8t  John,  in 
the  dining-room,  read  the  “  Times  ” 
from  “  hair  to  nails,” — from  the  first 
sheet  of  the  Dead  and  Alive  to  the  last 
of  the  sales’  ailvertisenients ;  and  they 
drove  out  together  sometimes,  not  often ; 
and  they  dine<l  at  the  same  table ;  and 
sat  together  again  in  the  evening  with 
papa  and  St  .John  for  lulditional  com¬ 
panions  ;  and  there  their  intercourse 
ce;ised.  For  all  real  purposes  of  sister¬ 
hood  they  were  as  entirely  severetl  a.s  if 
in  separate  houses.  A  state  of  things, 
which  be  sure  sister  Carry  made  the 
most  of,  w’hen  indulging  in  confidential 
talk  with  the  neighborhood  ;  so  that  lit¬ 
tle  Georgie  came  to  be  known  through¬ 
out  Brough  Bridge  as  the  most  deceitful 
little  varlet  in  tlie  place,  “very  sweet 
and  charming  and  all  that,  but  leading 
that  poor  Mrs.  St.  John  quite  a  dog's 
life,  and  treating  her  abominably.”  The 


house  flowers  and  greenhouse  grapes;  only  persons  who  stood  up  for  her  with 
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anything  like  thoroughness  were  Charley 
Dunn,  atul  his  great  ally,  Louisa  Globb. 
All  the  Globbs,  indeed,  spoke  kindly  of  j 
her,  though  they  did  think  her  a  great ' 
many  degrees  too  slow,  and  wondered  at 
her  for  not  being  more  jolly.  But  these 
two  were  especial  champions,  and  never 
allowed  an  ill-natured  word  about  her  to  , 
pass  unchecked.  ' 

Her  trial  had  changed  Georgie.  From 
a  mere  child  whose  main  characteristic 
was  her  crystalline  simplicity,  and  who 
gave  herself  up  to  love  and  pleasure 
without  a  question  of  to-moiTow  or  how 
was  it  all  to  end  t  she  had  become  a  si¬ 
lent  and  reserved  woman,  with  a  charge 
to  maintain  and  a  treasure  to  defend ; 
more  sweet,  perhaps,  than  when  she  was 
only  a  good-tempered  girl  who  had  never 
known  a  true  sorrow,  and  whose  amia¬ 
bility  came  more  from  the  absence  of 
trial  than  from  the  presence  of  patience ; 
but  so  quiet  and  dispirited,  so  unlike  the 
blithe,  bright  creature  whose  face  had 
turiK‘d  like  a  sunbeam  on  the  graver  par¬ 
ty  in  the  phajton  that  hap|)y  summer 
day  I  It  was  all  for  the  best  though,  she 
used  to  say  to  herself  Her  present  time 
of  probation  would  steady  her,  and  make 
her  fitter  to  be  Roger's  wife  than  she 
would  have  been  if  nothing  had  happen- ! 
ed  ;  and  i)erhap8  after  all — and  this  was 
a  great  thing  for  her  to  say — her  sorrows 
were  blessings  in  disguise  as  she  had  so  I 
oflen  read,  but  as  she  had  never  believed 
before.  she  waited  and  hope<i  and  j 
trusttsl  and  believed  ;  and  read  the  sec-  ' 
ond  column  of  the  “Times”  advertise¬ 
ment  sheet 

Of  course  she  received  no  letters. 
Roger  had  written  one  ;  but  getting  no 
answer  he  knew  what  had  become  of  it, 
and  that  it  was  quietly  reposing  in  Mrs. 
St  John's  desk  ;  unless,  indeed,  she  had 
marie  an  ond  of  it  altogether,  and  burnt 
it  So  he  wrote  no  more,  not  wishing 
to  afford  sister  Carry  food  for  either 
wrath  or  amusetnent  by  his  love.  But 
instead  of  the  post  he  subsidized  the 
“  Times  ”  Every  Monday  morning,  at 
tlie  head  of  the  second  column,  appeared 
tliese  words  ;  “  Faithful  and  True  no 
*  more.  Sometimes,  not  always  in  the 
very  ba<l  weather,  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  the  same  announcement  came 
again,  a  little  varied  :  then  it  was 
“  ‘  Faithful  and  True.’  I  also.”  Mrs. 


St  John  could  intercept  letters,  but  she 
could  not  touch  this.  She  used  to  see 
the  advertisement  with  the  rest,  and 
comment  on  it  with  the  rest ;  laughing 
at  the  idea  of  people  corresponding  in 
such  a  manner,  and  declaring  it  to  be  a 
smuggler's  trick :  she  had  heard  that  all 
these  queer  announcements  were  smug- 
glifig  messages ;  but  she  n#ver  looked 
at  Georgie  when  she  spoke,  not  connect¬ 
ing  her  with  the  matter  in  hand.  And  if 
she  h.ad,  the  quiet  face  Ixsnding  tranquil¬ 
ly  over  her  work  would  have  told  her 
nothing.  It  was  a  secret  known  only 
to  two  peoj)le  in  the  world,  if  suspected 
by  a  third — Charley  Dunn,  the  “rattle” 
of  Brough  Bridge.  And  he,  hap|>et>ing 
to  know  that  Roger  Lewin  had  for  crest 
a  mailed  hand  and  arm  coupe  at  the  el¬ 
bow,  with  the  motto  “  Faithful  and 
True”  beneath,  and  being  of  the  nature, 
as  he  phrased  it,  to  put  two  and  two  to¬ 
gether  when  he  w'anted  to  make  four, 
came  to  the  conclusion,  not  too  rashly, 
tliat  “  little  Georgie  was  carrying  on 
that  game  was  she,  sly  little  puss  in 
lx)ots  1”  arul,  “  who'd  have  ever  thought 
it!  hut  mi/ii  be(Ui  I  how  love  does  shapen 
folks'  w’its  to  be  sure! — fancy  shar|)cn- 
ing  up  little  Georgie  Fenton’s  to  corres¬ 
ponding  by  the  ‘  Times!’  My  words!” 
said  Charley  to  himself,  thinking  it  all 
over,  a  little  doubtfully,  “  if  that  vixen 
of  a  sister  Carry  only  knew !” 

It  had  l>een  snowing  for  forty-eight 
horn's,  and  the  country  was  ahnost  im¬ 
passable.  A  few  of  the  hardier  gentle¬ 
men  in  duck  shooting  hoots  and  rough 
pilot  coats  went  like  feathered  millers 
from  house  to  house,  carrying  ladies’ 
gossij)  and  dealing  out  scraps  of  local 
news,  acceptable  in  a  country  place  al¬ 
ways,  but  doubly  acceptable  on  days 
when  everyone  else  was  confined  to  four 
walls  and  home  faces  learnt  by  heart 
years  ago.  Not  always  by  heart  thougli; 
but  by  eyesight  and  brain,  which  is  more 
monotonous.  And  atnong  the  rest  there 
!  came  to  the  Hall  where  the  Fenton’s 
lived,  Charley  Dunn  escorting  Miss  Lou¬ 
isa  Globb ;  and  soon  after  them,  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Harmer  Hunter,  bent  on  his  second 
grand  proposal.  He  would  try  his  for¬ 
tune  this  once  again,  he  thought,  and  if 
I  she  was  still  obdurate  he  would  do — he 
'  didn't  quite  know  what;  cut  his  throat, 
I  or  blow  out  his  brains,  or  leave  Brough 
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Bridge  for  ever,  or,  more  probably,  go  |  confessed  is  at  hand.  At  last  sister  Carry 
home  and  be  verj  miserable,  and  drink  could  l)ear  it  no  longer.  With  a  tlushed 
an  extra  glass  of  whisky-totiily  to  .make  face  and  one  of  her  unmistakable  glances,  ' 
himself  sleepy,  and  so  insure  a  good  she  rang  the  l>ell — a  little  too  violently 
night’s  rest  He  was  rather  annoyed  for  perfect  good  bi-eeding — bid<ling  the 
when  he  saw  the  obstructive  visitors  footman  tell  Flounce,  the  maid,  to  go 
there  before  him  ;  but  he  trusted  to  his  look  for  Miss  Fenton ;  “and  remind  her,” 
friend  Mrs.  St.  John,  and  determined  to  ,  said  Mrs.  St.  John,  with  sarcastic  spite, 
wait  the  issue  of  the  day's  events :  a  day  “  that  visitors  are  in  the  drawing-room.” 
destined  to  be  of  supreme  importance  to  Words  spoken  with  all  her  tiery  temper 
more  than  one.  up  and  alive,  to  Charley  Dunn's  distress 

Months  of  futile  w'atching  had  lulled  lest  his  favorite  should  feel  annoyed; 
Mrs.  St.  John's  fears.  Daily  she  hiidiu-  though  Mr.  Hunter,  being  a  man  of  au- 
apected  the  post-bag  ;  but,  save  that  first  thority  thought  she  show’ed  a  becoming 
letter  written  the  day  after  Itoger's  de-  sjurit,  and  knew’  wheu  to  tighten  the 
parture,  nothing  had  come  :  and  though  reins  U)  perfection. 

ahe  still  a-sserted  her  right  of  looking  But  Georgie  was  too  w’ell  fortified  to 
first  into  the  bag,  and  ap|K)rtioniug  the  feel  annoyetl  at  anything.  The  worst 
letters  to  each,  yet  she  did  this  rather  as  a  she  felt  was  a  kind  of  sighing  trouble  at 
small  bit  of  magi.'iterial  authority  than  as  being  torn  away  from  Roger ;  but  kuow- 
a  precaution.  To-day,  how'ever,  the  })Ost  ing  that  she  could  meet  him  again  in 
W’as  late,  so  that  the  time  had  gone  by ;  the  s:ime  way,  and  at  the  same  place, 
her  mind  was  occupieii  with  Mr.  Hun-  this  very  evening  and  for  coimtless  <lay8 
ter ;  and  the  |x>stman  blew  his  horn  so  after,  she  came  <lown  on  the  summons, 
gently,  or  its  sound  was  so  mufiled  in  full  of  j)retty  blushes  and  a^mlogies  for 
the  fa.st-falling  snow,  that  she  did  not  her  rudeness. 

hear  him;  and,  in  fact,  did  not  think  “I  think  I  must  have  been  asleep!” 
about  him  at  all.  But  Georgie,  im|>ei-  she  said,  laughing,  and  opening  her  eyes 
ed  by  some  strange  impulse — she  could  wide  at  the  tell-bile  timepiece  ;  “  1  had 
never  understand  what — left  the  room  no  idea  I  had  been  away  so  long.” 
when  she  heard  the  hall-door  open,  and,  “Oh!  you  need  not  be  asleep  to  be 
receivitig  the  bag  from  the  footman,  un-  stupid,”  snappe<l  sister  Carry,  in  a  fume, 
locketl  it  and  lookcni  at  the  letters.  For  “  You  are  not  asleep  all  the  days  of  your 
a  moment  she  turned  deadly  pale,  and  lite,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  never  any- 
the  ground  seemed  to  reel  under  her;  thing  but  stupid!  Ju.st  like  you,  going 
but  she  had  strength  and  presence  of  sitting  up  stairs  w’ithout  a  fire  on  a  cold 
mind  enough  to  thrust  one  letter,  ad-  winter’s  day  like  this!” 
dre.ssed  to  herself,  un-seen  into  the  pocket  “Come  and  warm  youi’self,  Mis^  Fen- 
of  her  dress,  before  giving  back  the  bag  ton,”  said  Mr.  Hunter,  making  way  for 
to  the  servant  to  take  to  Mrs.  St  John,  her  to  pass  between  him  and  the  fire. 

Then  she  ran  up  stairs,  scjircely  breath-  “  I  am  not  cold,  thank  you,”  answered 
ing,  and  not  living  so  much  as  feeling  Georgie,  not  j)erhaps  quite  so  graciously 
Paradise  about  her ;  and  w’hen  she  wiw  as  she  might  have  spoken.  But  then 
fairly  in  her  own  room,  she  locked  the  one  does  not  like  to  l>e  called  stupid  in 
door  and  bolted  it  too,  and  sinking  into  company  ;  and  it  is  but  human  nature  to 
her  chair  broke  the  seal  of  her  first  love-  vent  one's  displeasure  on  the  unoflTend- 
letter — the  all  but  actual  presence  of  the  ing.  Which  was  w  hat  Georgie  did 
one  she  loved  and  who  love<l  her !  when  she  passed  Mr.  Hunter,  a  little 

How’  long  she  remained  there,  wrap-  disdainfully,  and  coaxed  herself  into  a 
pe<i  in  delicious  dreams,  she  did  not  chair  next  to  Charley  and  Miss  Louisa, 
know’ ;  but  all  this  time  Mr.  Hunter  was  ])artly  because  it  was  the  farthest  |)ossi- 
on  fire,  and  Mrs.  St.  John  on  thorns,  Ide  from  the  iron  merchant  and  Mrs.  St.  ^ 
while  Charley  Dunn  and  Louisa  Globb  John,  and  partly  because  a  thought  had 
looked  and  wondererl,  and  one  at  least  struck  her  on  entering  the  room,  and  she 
was  in  the  dark,  if  the  other  was  half-  wantc*d  to  “make  up”  to  Charley  Dunn, 
illuminateil — a  good  guess  oAen  proving  |  Dear  innocent  little  girl !  she  was  so 
a  serviceable  lantern  when  nothing  more  transparent  in  her  cajoleries. 
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In  a  fibort  time  Miss  Louisa  left  ber 
place,  and  clattered  across  the  room  to 
where  Mr.  Hunter  sat.  She  wore  what 
it  please*!  her  to  designate  as  “dum¬ 
pers,”  and  they  made  a  noise  like  a  com¬ 
pany  of  drajjjoons  stridinj;  over  the  floor. 
At  least  this  was  what  Mrs.  St.  John 
said  in  her  peevishness,  l>ecause  she  was 
vexed  at  the  “intrusion”  from  first  to 
last,  and  could  not  therefore  see  any 
manner  of  t^ood  in  the  intruders.  Not  that 
Miss  Louisa  eared  ;  she  only  laughed  her 
peculiarly  frolicking  laugh,  and  then  she 
attacked  Mr.  Hunter,  whom  she  wanted 
to  do  something  for  “society” — that  is, 
she  and  all  her  set  wanted  him  to  give 
a  hall  on  the  same  scale  and  as  charm¬ 
ingly  managed  as  the  pic-nic.  When 
she  had  gone,  Georgie,  speaking  rather 
low  and  very  hurrie<lly,  said  to  Charley, 
“  Oh,  Mr.  liunn  !  come  and  see  what  a 
beautiful  tasseled  fern  Lady  Scratchley 
gave  n)e  last  week,”  rising,  and  going 
quickly  to  the  door  of  the  conservator)'. 

Charley  tollow'ed  her ;  and  when  they 
were  at  the  farther  end,  and  out  of  sight 
of  the  people  in  the  drawing-room,  she 
turned  to  him  and  said,  still  speaking 
hurrieilly,  “  Will  you  do  me  a  favor,  Mr. 
Dunn  ?” 

“  You  know  I  w'ill,  if  I  can.  Miss 
Georgie ;  a  thousand  and  one,  if  you 
like.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  you  will ;  you  are  so 
goo«l  to  every  one!  Well  then,  if  a  let¬ 
ter  should  come  to  me  under  cover  to 
you,  will  you  give  it  me  quietly,  and  not 
tell  any  one  alnuit  it  t” 

“  Yes,”  said  Charley,  looking  inno¬ 
cent 

“  You  are  so  kind,  and  I  am  so  grate¬ 
ful  I”  said  little  Georgie,  putting  out  her 
hand. 

“  I  would  do  a  great  deal  for  you,” 
answered  Charley.  “  I  don’t  care  for 
many  |>eop!e  more  than  I  do  for  you. 
Miss  (ieorgie.” 

“  You  will  have  done  more  than  any 
one  in  the  world  has  ever  done  for  me, 
and  I  do  so  like  your  not  asking  ques¬ 
tions.”  And  Georgie  gave  him  such  a 
smile  !  H.ad  it  been  for  anything  else 
tlinn  receiving  a  letter  from  her  lover,  it 
would  have  almost  upset  poor  Charley. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  ask  questions  ;  I 
know  all  about  it,”  cried  Charley  with  a 
burst,  meaning  only  to  be  honorable. 


I  “You  know  all,  Mr.  Dunn?”  and 
Georgie  felt  as  if  she  was  going  to  faint 

“Yes;  you  are,  or  were — I  w'ont 
swear  to  the  tense — engaged,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it,  to  Roger  Lewin  ;  and  your 
sister  has  broken  up  everything,  and 
wants  you  to  marry  Hunter  instead.” 

“Who  told  you  this?” 

“  You  did  yourself.” 

“  I?”  cried  Georgie,  agh.ast;  “when? 
how'?  I  never  told  you,  Mr.  Dunn!” 

“Yes  you  did  ;  when  we  went  to  the 
pic-nic  at  Harrowfield  siile ;  I  saw  it  alL 
For  the  rest,  about  Hunter,  I  know  only 
what  every  one  else  knows,  and  is  talk¬ 
ing  about” 

“  What  on  earth  are  you  two  doing 
closeted  here!”  crieci  Mi’s.  St.  John’s 
sharp  metallic  voice,  as  she  c.ame  brisk¬ 
ly  into  the  conservatory.  “What  has 
(ieorgie  been  saying  to  you,  Mr.  Dunn  ?” 
she  added,  as  that  young  la<ly,  rather 
confusedly  and  without  much  thought  of 
shoulders  or  crinolines,  pushed  by  her 
and  escaped. 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  w'as  Mr. 
Charley’s  ungallant  answer.  “  Nothing 
of  any  consequence,  anyhow’.” 

“()h,  stuff!  I  am  certain  she  has  been 
saying  something,”  iiersisted  !Mrs.  St 
John.  “  She  is  so  odil !  Upon  my  word 
I  think  she  is  half  mad !” 

Mr.  Dunn  whistled.  “Well  then,” 
he  said  after  a  pause,  “if  you  know  so 
certainly  that  she  and  I  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  secrets  or  concocting  plots,  perhaps 
you  can  tell  me  what  they  have  been  all 
about ;”  and  he  laughed  noisily. 

“  Oh !  that  kind  of  a  thing  won’t  do 
with  me,”  sai<l  Mrs.  St  John,  {letulant- 
ly.  “  I  thought  you  knew  me  better, 
Mr.  Dunn !” 

“  But  how  the  deuce  can  I  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  nothing?”  exclaimed  Char¬ 
ley  ;  “if you  know  so  much,  you  ought 
to  know’  more ;  and  if  you  are  so  very 
sure  that  things  are  going  on,  you  ought 
to  know  what  things  they  are,  for  I’m 
sure  I  don’t!” 

“  Don’t  be  rude,  Mr.  Dunn,”  retorted 
Mrs.  St  John  angrily.  “I  will  find  it 
all  out,  you  may  be  sure  of  that !  for  I 
can  see  there  is  something  underhand 
between  you  and  Georgie,  and  I’ll  not 
bear  it,  so  I  tell  you.” 

“Come,  come!  no  quarreling  between 
friends,”  cried  Charley.  “  That  will 
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never  do  !  never  pay  the  old  woman  her 
ninepence,  as  my  old  friend  used  to  say 
and  he  took  her  saucily  by  the  wmst,  in 
his  chanu'ter  of  the  chartered  libertine, 
and  made  her  lau^h,  because,  as  she 
said,  “  he  was  so  funny.”  Then,  afraid 
to  remain  longer,  lest  she  should  find  a 
hook  somehow  whereon  to  fasten  the 
quarrel  for  which  she  was  ripe,  Charley 
made  a  sign  to  Miss  Ix)uisa  Globh,  and 
they  both  went  away  into  tlie  wind  and 
snow,  smoking  cigars  “  like  a  house  a- 
fire,”  said  Mr.  Charley  Dunn.  But  he 
was  not  alone  in  this  amusement;  for 
cigar-smoking  w'as  one  of  the  Miss 
Globbs’  peculiarities,  which,  though  not 
deciiledly  sinful,  yet  stood  midway  be¬ 
tween  vice  and  crime  in  the  Brough 
Bridge  estimate  of  morals. 

Mr.  Hunter  had  come  to  the  hall  mean¬ 
ing  to  stay  to  dinner.  Things  had  come 
to  a  crisis  in  his  heart,  and  the  sooner 
the  mountain  of  suspense  was  smoothed 
down  to  the  level  of  certainty,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  He  never  seriously  conte'n})l;ited 
that  this  level  might  land  him  in  the  un¬ 
comfortable  swamp  of  rejection.  He 
was  too  proud  for  that — had  too  high  a 
top  to  his  head,  as  he  used  to  say,  and 
and  held  his  own  material  advantages 
too  dearly. 

The  retire<l  iron  merchant  was  by  no 
means  a  sentimentalist,  and  had  no  very 
romantic  ideas  of  love-making.  With  him 
it  was  a  business  pretty  much  tlie  same 
as  other  businesses,  to  be  got  through 
best  when  undertaken  most  methodical¬ 
ly,  ahd  with  least  fuss  or  disguise.  He 
had  no  notion  of  hiding  away  in  corners 
W’ith  the  girl  he  wished  to  make  his  wife, 
and  there  essaying  his  arts  of  persuasion 
unassisted ;  his  wooing,  like  his  iron 
tra4le,  must  be  done  in  the  face  of  day, 
and  with  the  world  and  the  family  for 
witness.  In  accordance  with  which  sys¬ 
tem,  he  opened  his  brief  so  soon  iis  the 
dinner  was  at  an  end  and  the  servants 
had  withdrawn;  and  there,  once  again, 
before  father,  sister,  and  brother-in-law, 
asked  Georgie  Fenton  solemnly,  ‘‘if  she 
would  make  an  honest  man  who  loved 
her,  happy,  and  consent  to  be  his  wife  T” 

Imagine  a  girl  of  twenty  receiving  an 
offer  of  marriage  in  a  well-lighted  din¬ 
ing-room,  over  the  wine  and  walnuts, 
and  in  presence  of  all  her  family  elders! 
It  would  have  been  painful  and  embar- 


'  rassing  at  any  time,  and  nnder  any  cir- 
'  cumstances  of  either  indifference  or  love 
— but  to-day! — the  pain  and  embarrass¬ 
ment  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
disgust.  With  Hyperion  Roger  in  her 
heart,  poor  Mr.  Hunter  was  nothing  l)et- 
ter  than  a  satyr,  and  a  very  ugly  one,  to 
Georgie  Fenton. 

'  “You  say  you  will  not,  and  you  really 
mean  itt”  he  asked,  as  much  in  aston¬ 
ishment  as  sadness,  when  Georgie  had 
Btimmere<i  out  her  refu.sal ;  for  he  never 
could  u»uler8tand  why  she,  whose  for¬ 
tune  would  be  a  mere  song  when  her 
father  died — as  he  had  good  reason  to 
know — could  not  see  her  interests  more 
clearly,  and  accept  what  was  undeniably 
the  best  marriage  in  the  country.  “What 
is  there  against  me.  Miss  Fenton  T  Tell 
me  frankly  ;  why  do  you  dislike  me  so 
much  ?” 

“There  is  nothing  against  you,  and  I 
do  not  dislike  you,”  said  Georgie  in  a 
low  voice.  “  But  finding  fault  and  mar¬ 
rying  are  two  separate  things  ;  and 
though  I  do  not  dislike  you  as  a  friend, 
yet  I  may  not  wish  to  marry  you,  all  the 
game.” 

“  You  might  do  worse,  child,”  put  in 
the  father,  to  whom  Mr.  Hunter  mutely 
appealeii. 

“  Absurd  !  ridiculous  !  giving  your¬ 
self  airs  !”  cried  Mrs.  St.  John.  “  What 
can  you  be  dreaming  of,  you  silly  girl,  to 
refuse  so  good  an  oiler,  and  so  kind  a 
man  T” 

“  Do  as  your  sister  says,”  said  Mr.  St. 
John,  peeling  an  orange.  He  always 
played  chorus  to  his  wife's  monologues, 

.  and  found  that  a  {deasantcr  ofiice  than 
I  being  in  opposition.  Which  he  had 
once  trie<i  but  never  repeated. 

“You  ask  what  is  impossible,”  said 
Georgie,  looking  up  and  s|)eaking  more 
boldly  than  was  usual  witli  her,  a  little 
desperately  too,  as  if  at  bay.  “  Can  any 
of  you  advise  me  to  marry  a  man  I  do  not 
love,  because  he  is  kind-hearted  and  has 
money  ?  Is  that  marriage  t"  with  a  scorn¬ 
ful  empliasis  on  the  word. 

“Why,  what  else  is  it!”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Hunter,  pushing  his  grizzled  sandy 
hair  straight  off  his  forehead,  and  look¬ 
ing  bewildered. 

“Tliere  is  something  behind  all  this,” 
j  cried  Mi-s.  St  John,  very  wrathfully ; 
I  “  you  would  not  be  so  excessively  refined 
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8nd  particular,  and  all  that,  if  you  had  ^ 
no  other  feeling  I”  | 

“  And  if  I  have  !”  said  Georgie,  with  ; 
her  face  all  a- flame.  I 

“  Then  you  ought  to  l)e  ashamed  of 
yourself,  Miss !”  sneered  Mrs.  St.  John. 

“  Why  more  ashamed  of  myself  than 
you  were  of  yourself,  when  you  married 
Mr.  St.  John,  an<l  said  that  you  loved 
him  ?”  retorted  Georgie. 

“  If  you  are  going  to  be  impudent,  I 
shall  leave  the  room,”  said  sister  Carry, 
in  a  rage. 

“  Mrs.  St.  John  !  now  don’t,  pray ! 
Mrs.  St.  John !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Hunter, 
annoyed  at  the  turn  things  had  taken, 
ami  quite  understanding  that  little  Geor¬ 
gie  was  not  the  kind  of  person  to  be  driv¬ 
en  save  by  himself.  “Leave  Miss  Fen¬ 
ton  time  for  reflection,  and  I  am  sure 
she  will  see  her  duty  better;  and  do  as  I 
and  all  her  friends  desire.  She  must  see  | 
that  it  is  her  duty :  she  only  wants  time.” 

“No I  no!  Mr.  Hunter!”  cried  Geor¬ 
gie.  “I  have  had  time!  This  is  not 
tlie  first  time  you  have — done  me  this 
honor,”  she  added,  fetching  herself  up 
with  some  difficulty  after  a  pause  :  it  is  so 
hard  to  be  polite  when  one  is  disgusted  ! 

“  and  indeed,  Mr.  Hunter,  if  you  have 
any  real  kindness  for  me  it  will  be  the  | 
last.  It  is  very,  very  distressing  to  tne:  I 
of  course  it  is!”  she  said;  and  then  break¬ 
ing  down  entirely,  and  with  no  farther 
ho|>e  of  manful  fight  in  her  she  went 
over  to  where  her  father  sat,  and,  kneel¬ 
ing  down  by  him,  laid  her  head  on  his 
knees,  and  took  refuge  in  the  womanly  , 
Bjtnctuary  of  tears.  “Papa!”  she  sobbed, 

“  do  not  let  them  teaze  me  so !  Take  my 
part,  papa,  and  do  not  let  them  make  me 
BO  unhappy.” 

“  I  think  she  must  have  her  own  way. 
Hunter,”  said  vacillating  old  papa, 
smoothing  her  hair.  “  You  are  not  the  . 
man  to  want  a  forced  wife.”  (He  was 
though  :  he  wanteil  the  fulfillment  of  his 
will  as  much  as  of  his  love,  and  only  ol>- 
jected  to  driving  when  he  did  not  hold 
the  whip,  and  when  he  saw  the  little 
creature  was  “turning  down  all  manner  > 
of  streets”  where  she  had  no  busyiess  to 
go,  by  the  clumsy  goadings  of  others.) 

“  Let  the  question  rest  for  the  present. 
She  is  very  young,”  apologeticjilly  ;  “and 
though  you  know  that  1  wouhl  like  it 
better  than  anything  that  could  be  pro-  , 


posed,  still,  if  she  don't  take  it  in  that 
light  you  hjwl  better  leave  her  alone.” 

“  Thank  you,  dearest,  best  papa !” 
cried  Georgie,  taking  his  hands  and  kiss¬ 
ing  them  ;  “you  are  my  ow'n  dear,  dear 
papa,  and  I  love  you  so  much !” 

“How  can  you  be  so  weak,  papa!” 
cried  Mrs.  St.  John,  da.shing  up  from  her 
seat  and  nearly  upsetting  a  decanter; 
“  you  know  what  all  this  eiuiourages ; 
and  yet  you  condescend  to  act  as  advo¬ 
cate  to  a  penniless  adventurer  by  giving 
way  to  her  fancies  like  this!  Do  you 
want  her  to  marry  a  beggar — a  mere 
nobody,  after  all  ?  Do  you  want  her  to 
marry  Hoger  Lewin?  I  dare  say  she 
will  say  yes,  and  thank  you  fast  enough 
then  !” 

“My  dear,”  said  papa,  very  angrily, 
“  wash  your  linen  at  home ;  you  need 
not  publish  your  sister’s  indiscretions  !” 

liut  the  “  great  word”  had  been 
launched,  and  Mr.  Hunter  knew’  now  the 
reason  of  his  otherwise  inexplicable  fate. 
The  whole  scene  of  the  dog-cart  ami  the 
pio-nic  flashed  across  him,  and  he  won¬ 
dered  at  his  past  blindness.  Like  most 
masters  over  insmy  men,  Mr.  Hunter  had 
a  profound  contempt  for  all  underlings. 
It  was  not  the  personal  contempt  of  the 
aristocrat  looking  down  from  thevantiige 
ground  of  pedigree  on  the  muddier  multi¬ 
tude  below,  but  the  contempt  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  man  who  had  made  himstdf,  and 
who  knew  no  reason  why  all  men  should 
not  make  themselves  as  he  had  done.  It 
w.as  the  doctrine  of  self  help  run  into 
aggressiveness,  success  rampant  over 
worth.  Indeed,  there  was  no  worth  in 
his  eyes  where  there  was  not  success,  and 
the  want  of  money  w’as  with  him  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  want  of  both  gifts  and 
virtues.  “  No  man  who  is  jx)or  can  be 
worth  his  salt,  either  intellectually  or 
morally,”  he  useil  to  say  ;  “  and  those 
who  fail  never  deserve  to  succeed.”  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  he  did  not  rank 
failure  in  love  as  of  the  number  of  a  man’s 
deservings. 

With  these  principles,  then,  it  can 
easily  be  understood  what  he  felt  when 
he  heard  that  he  had  a  rival,  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  one — for  so  he  argued  from  ^Iis. 
St.  John’s  manner — in  a  mere  copying 
clerk ;  (he  laughed  at  the  title  of  secreUiry 
as  a  silly  euphuism  established  for  pride); 
a  young  fellow  not  making  a  hundred  a 
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year,  nniler  the  orders  of  a  testy  old  fool 
like  .Mr.  F  enton  ;  a  mere  upi>er  servant  in 
the  house,  not  higher  th.an  the  governess 
or  the  tutor,  and  so  ircely  above  the  favor¬ 
ite  lady's-maid  or  the  confidential  man. 
A  copyms;  clerk  to  he  prefeired  to  him, 
S.amuel  I  Farmer  Hunter,  owning  the 
largest  property  and  the  longest  jnirse 
for  twenty  miles  round  !  The  only  thing 
that  cotild  have  made  him  really  angry 
with  Georgie  Fenton,  or  that  could  have 
indnceil  him  to  withdraw  his  suit,  was 
the  knowledge  of  the  disgrace  with  which 
she  had  voluntarily  covere<l  herself,  and 
the  degradation  which  she  had  wilfully 
chosen.  She  might  as  well  have  pro- 
fes-sed  an  attachment  for  the  groom  as  for 
a  voting  man  living  on  the  unassisted 
work  of  his  own  hands,  and  making  a 
hundred  a  year  for  income,  not  more. 

“  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  tliscovery,” 
he  saitl,  aitd  he  cotild  not  have  looked 
more  solemn  whatever  he  had  discovereil, 
“  and  if  you  pleast',  Mrs.  St.  John,  we 
will  say  no  more  about  it  No  talking 
can  make  it  better,  and  too  much  will 
be  sure  to  make  it  w’orse.  I  am  sorry. 
Miss  Georgie,  very  sorry  ;  I  had  ho|>^ 
better  tilings  of  you  :  but  let  all  that  ]»asa 
now  ;  dreams  must  come  to  an  end  some 
time  :  the  sooner  the  better,  perhaps.” 

“  See  what  your  M’icked  folly  has 
done!”  cried  sister  Carry,  almost  ciying 
with  anger,  “  lost  us  the  best  friend  we 
have  ever  had !” 

“  Ah  !  that’s  tnie !  1  did  not  think  of 
that,”  said  papa  uneasily,  taking  his  hand 
off  (ieorgie’s  hair,  and  glancing  up  at 
Mr.  Hunter.  Hut  he,  balancing  his  des¬ 
sert  knife  over  his  finger,  mechanically 
adjusting  the  pivot,  neither  heard  nor 
saw  ;  it  was  only  later  in  the  evening  that 
the  ret»llection  dawned  on  him  that  Mr. 
Fenton  owe<l  him  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  that  the  St  Johns,  too,  had  man- 
ageil  to  negotiate  a  pretty  little  loan  on 
their  own  account.  And  as  he  thought 
of  tliis,  his  face  grew  dark  and  his  heart 
hardened. 

“  You  have  one  comfort  to  take  to 
bc‘d  with  you,”  said  Mrs.  St  John,  as 
they  parted  for  the  night,  “  you  have 
ruined  your  father  and  me,  and  made 
yourself  a  beggar.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry,”  said  Georgie, 
gently,  “  but  I  can  not  sell  myself  to  put 
things  straight.  1  will  work  for  papa 


and  myself,  and  do  all  I  can  honestly; 
but  I  can  not  marry  a  man  I  do  not  care 
for  be(«use  papa  owes  him  money;  nor,” 
said  little  (^orgie,  lifting  up  her  eyes 
and  speaking  steadily  in  s]»ite  of  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  angry  gland's,  “  do  I  think  it  right 
to  fail  a  man  I  do  love,  and  who  loves 
and  trusts  to  me.” 

Saying  which  she  vanished  into  her 
own  corridor,  and  Mrs.  St.  John  was  left 
to  digest  this  bitter  pill  of  her  young 
si.ster’s  independence  and  confession  as 
she  best  could. 

“  Don’t  tell  me,  St.  John,”  she  said  to 
that  much  enduring  man,  when  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  night  w.as  l>etween  them  ;  “  she 
corres|K)nds  with  him  somehow.  Don’t 
I  know  what  girls  are  made  of  f  not  one 
in  a  thousand  has  the  strength  or  ooumge 
to  trust  what  they  don’t  see,  and  certain¬ 
ly  not  one  in  a  thousand  would  lielieve 
a  man  constant  utdess  he  told  them  so 
half  a  dozen  times  a  week,  and  a  man 
ever  so  far  away  too  !  Don’t  tell  me  in¬ 
deed  !  That  young  scoundrel  writes  to 
her  somehow.” 

“  Perhaps  so.  Carry,”  said  !VIr.  St 
John,  meekly,  “  you  ought  to  know 
best.” 

“  I  should  think  so  I”  said  Carry, 
snorting.  “  Hut  what  shall  we  do,  St 
John,  if  Mr.  Hunter  takes  against  us,  as 
he  most  likely  willt  We  are  all  in  his 
jmwer,  you  know  ;  pa]>a,  and  you  and  I 
— what  shall  we  do?  He  is  a  dangerous 
enemy,  that  I  can  tell  you !” 

“We  must  do  the  bt'st  w’e  can.  Carry.” 

“  The  l>e8t  we  can  !  that  is  just  like 
you,  St.  John  !  always  some  stupid  com- 
monplaoe  that  helps  no  one  !  Of  course 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can,  no  one 
doubts  that ;  but  what  is  the  best,  you 
stupid  fellow  ?” 

“We  must  wait  and  see,  my  dear.” 

“Hut  I  won’t  wait  and  see!”  cried 
irascible  Mrs.  St.  John,  who  w'anted  ev¬ 
erything  settled  now  before  midnight. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  obliged,  my 
dear,”  said  Mr.  St.  John,  sleepily :  then 
turning  on  his  side  he  grumbled  out, 
“  Oh  !  bother.  Carry !  don’t  worry  any 
longer,  jmd  do  for  heaven’s  sake  go  to 
sleep  and  hold  your  tongue,”  goaded  by 
iiresistible  drowsiness  to  this  most  unusu¬ 
al  act  of  self-assertion. 

“  What  a  brute  you  are,  St.  John !” 
muttered  his  wife ;  “  you  deserve  to  be 
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mined.  But  St.  John  w.is  nnoring,  and  iineaMness  wa.s  at  its  height  when  Char- 
her  anger  might  have  been  left  unaaid.  ,  ley  Dunn  called,  a  few  days  alter  the  fa- 
“  What  can  you  be  going  out  for!”  mous  Hunterian  mishap ;  and  he  and 
cried  Mi's.  St.  John,  the  next  day,  when  Georgie  again  retreated  to  the  con.serva- 
little  Georgie,  in  hat  and  coat  and  un-  tory,  w  here  Mrs.  St  John  found  them  a 
compromising  balmorals,  prepared  to  set  few’  minutes  alterwai  ds,Georgie  very  red, 
out  into  the  snow  with  as  much  zeal  and  and  Charley  suspiciously  nonchalui.t,  pre¬ 
courage  as  Miss  Louisa  Globb  herself.  |  tending — she  could  see  it  w’as  nothing 
“  I  have  been  in  the  house  so  long,”  but  pretence — to  be  examining  the  ferns 
returned  Georgie  evasively  ;  “  and  I  am  again ;  as  if  they  cared  so  much  for  ferns, 
going  to  the  village.”  |  they  must  go  in  and  look  at  them  every 

“  Why  V  \  three  or  four  days ! 

“For  a  walk,”  replietl  Georgie  steadily.  '  Oh,  Mrs.  St.  John  !  if  you  could  have 
“  Stufl'I  you  have  some  other  reason,  looked  through  the  screen  of  plants  and 
I  know’,”  said  her  sister  in  her  highest  stands,  as  you  came  pattering  so  quickly, 
key.  and  yet  not  quickly  enough,  across  the 

“You  had  better  find  out  what  it  is,  drawing-room,  you  would  have  seen  Mr. 
answered  Georgie,  walking  out  of  the  j  Dunn  slip  into  your  sister’s  hand  a  letter 
room,  and  out  of  the  house  almost  at  the  I  written  in  the  ex-secretary’s  broad  and 
same  moment.  clear  handwriting  ;  you  would  have  seen 

“  She  has  gone  to  post  a  letter!”  said  her  rapid  action  of  gratitude  and  Cliur- 
Mrs.  St.  John,  aloud.  And  for  once  she  ley’s  brightened  face;  and  you  w’ould 
was  right ;  suspicion  flooding  the  mind  have  understood  far  more  than  you  do 
at  times  with  a  wonderful  amount  of  now,  when  you  find  them  merely  potter- 
clairvoyance.  “  But  I  will  take  care  that  ing  about  the  flowers,  as  you  say,  staud- 
she  has  none  in  return.  How  the  little  ing  at  quite  a  res})ectable  distance  from 
minx  can  have  learnt  his  address  I  do  not  each  other,  and  talking  of  nothing  in 
know  :  there  has  l)een  no  letter  for  her  heaven  or  earth  worth  even  your  sharp 
— that  I  can  sw’ear  to !”  ears  to  catch ! 

And  then  she  stopped,  and  she  thought  “I  am  sure  that  something  is  going 
of  yesterday,  and  her  sister’s  long  ab- '  on!”  said  Mrs.  St  .John,  again :  and  again 
sence,  and  then — had  her  strange  confer-  she  resolved  to  watcli  and  see. 
ence  w’ith  Cliarley  Dunn  any  meaning  in  j  But  love,  who  laughs  at  locksmiths, 
itt — any  occult  connection  w’ith  thisdis-  j  laughs  much  more  at  sisters:  ami  when 
graceful  matter  t  The  more  she  ])on- 1  the  wit  of  Brough  Bridge  took  liis  de- 
dered  the  more  she  susjiecled,  and  the  parture,  there  was  no  jiower  in  all  the 
more  she  floundered,  seeing  but  dimly.  |  house  to  prevent  little  (ieorgie’s  nishing 
She  watched  the  jiostbag  vigilantly  ]  into  her  own  room,  locking  the  door, 
after  this,  on  the  time-honoi'ed  principle  |  and,  half  blindeil  by  tears  and  excitement, 
of  the  steed  and  the  stable- door ;  and  felt  ^  reading  again  and  again  this  second  let- 
more  than  ever  sure  that  something  was  ler  from  her  lover — this  second,  and  the 
going  on,  unknown  to  her,  by  the  very  Jast :  for  on  the  following  day  Roger 
quietness  and  serenity  of  her  sister.  She  j  was  to  sail  for  China,  as  he  had  told 
never  thought  of  “  Faithful  and  True,”  Georgie  in  the  first ;  and  which,  indeed, 
in  the  “  Times  or  noticed  that  Monday  was  his  reason  for  writing  at  all,  braving 
was  alw’ays  a  specially  bright  day  with  !  the  fate  of  Airs.  St  John’s  hands  and 
Georgie,  or  that  on  Tuesday  or  Wt*dnes- I  eyes,  in  his  anxiety  that  his  darling 
day — unless,  indeed,  the  weather  was  !  should  have  as  little  cause  for  sorrow  as 
too  b.ad  for  even  gentlemen  in  duck-  might  be. 

shooting  boots,  or  the  Alias  Globbs — she  “And  now,”  he  said,  “not  even  ‘Faith- 
invariably  walked  to  the  village,  where  ful  and  True’  could  reach  her ;  and  they 
she  postil  a  certain  letter  with  her  own  |  must  both  live  on  faith  alone :  he  in  a 
hands.  This  la.st  fact,  indeed,  she  could  !  land  of  barbarians,  and  she  among  the 
not  have  known  by  any  method  short  of  j  temptations  to  distrust  and  forgetfulness 
bribing  Mrs.  Twoshoes  the  postmistress,  of  home.  It  would  be  only  for  a  few 
who  was  not  to  be  bribed  ;  though  she  years ;  and  then  he  w’ould  retuiu,  suffi- 
might  have  Judged  of  all  the  rest  Her  |  cieutly  wealthy  to  claim  her  hand  even 
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from  her  fither,  and  able  to  keep  her  as  |  “  brought  round.”  Not  knowing  of  any 
she  should  be  kept  when  he  h.ad  got  her.  j  rival,  and  alive  to  his  own  eligibility,  he 
She  wa.s  to  l)elieve  in  him,  as  he  believed  could  not  choose  but  hold  on  and  hope  ; 
in  her  ;  and  if  she  wavered  for  any  Ciiuse,  !  but  now; — while  he  thought,  his  face 
save  her  own  deliberate  desire,  she  was  |  grew  very  dark,  and  his  heart  hardened 
to  think  of  him  as  living  only  in  and  and  hardened  till  it  seemed  .as  if  it  would 
through  her  love  ;  and  that,  if  this  w.as  '  harden  itself  into  stone  outright 
withdrawn,  he  should  die,  having  noth-  “  They  shall  pay  for  it !  ”  then  said 
ing  more  to  live  for.  But  he  did  not !  Mr.  Hunter,  rising  frotn  his  stitF  high- 
think  she  would  change,  for  he  believed  backed  chair  and  w'.alking  about  the  room, 
iu  her  as  in  himself  ”  “Theysh.all  learn  what  it  is  to  insult 

It  was  an  earnest,  fervid,  loving  let-  money  and  to  brave  power !  ”  This  he 
tor,  and  fed  poor  Creorgie’s  soul  with  said  wdth  his  hand  on  his  writing  table, 
joy,  even  while  it  filled  it  with  anguish  in  the  left  hand  drawer  of  which  was 
at  the  greater  gulf  ot‘  separation  which  it  Mr.  Fenton’s  m'knowledgment  for  ten 
opened.  And  yet,  she  thought,  if  it  j  thousand  pounds,  lent  by  Mr.  Samuel 
should  be  really  only  the  beginning  of  the  |  Harmer  Hunter,  docketed  with  an  I O  U, 
end  ! — if  this  exile  to  China  was  the  best  I  signed  by  Stephen  St.  .Tohn,  and  bearing 
and  quickest  way  of  ending  their  sus-.j  in  the  bo<ly  of  it  these  words,  “Five 
pense  ; — if  in  a  few  years’ time — “  and  I  thousand  pounds.”  Fifteen  thousand 
years  fly  fast,”  said  little  Georgie  with  pounds  had  his  wooing  of  little  Georgia 
her  lips,  following  the  accustomed  for-  co.st  him :  and  the  result  had  been — an 
mula,  though  in  her  heart  she  felt  that  upper-servant,  not  worth  a  hundred  a 
they  lagged  with  frightful  slowness,  laden  year,  preferred  before  him ! 
as  they  were  with  love  and  hope  deferred  “  They  shall  pay  for  it !  ”  again  said 
— he  should  return,  and  be,  as  he  said,  Mr.  Hunter,  seating  himself  at  the  table, 
able  to  make  her  his  wife  ! — well,  then  and  writing  to  his  lawyer.  “  Good-na- 
this  present  sorrow  would  be  all  forgot-  tured  as  I  have  always  been  to  them, 
ten,  and  they  w’ould  come  to  their  happi-  they  sh.all  learn  that  1  am  not  to  l>e  in- 
nes.s,  none  the  less  lovingly  blessed  for  suited  with  impunity,  an<i  th.at  if  they 
having  suffered.  In  which  mood,  half  have  thought  to  make  a  catspaw  of  me, 
resigned  and  h.alf  despairiiig,  but  resolute  they  have  U'en  grievously  mistaken.” 
in  her  love  and  faith,  Georgie  Fenton  They  hhd  thought  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillows,  and  cried  .and  Mr.  Hunter  knew  they  had  not : 
as  if  her  hea»t  was  breaking.  but  when  men  are  angry  they  are  inva- 

After  that  day  she  neither  read  the  riably  unjust :  and  Mr.  Samuel  Harmer 
second  column  in  the  “Times”  nor  Hunter  w.^s angry.  Wherefore,  he  wrote 
went  to  Brough  Bridge,  on  Tuesday  or  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pike,  his  lawyer,  and 
Wedn(S  lay  either.  told  him  that  he  must  recover  these  two 

Mr.  Hunter  was  not  a  man  of  any  re-  debts,  and  be  quick  alK>ut  it ;  and  that, 
fineinent  or  real  generosity.  He  was  too  for  c'ertain  j»rivate  reasons  not  neces.s!iry 
arbiti'ary,  too  selfish,  and  with  too  little  '  to  go  into,  he  was  not  disposed  to  show 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  ;  he  I  favor  or  even  leniency.  A  fiery,  red-hot 
thought  too  much  of  money,  and  had  too  I  epistle,  not  like  his  u.su.al  calm  and  well- 
high  an  opinion  of  himself ;  he  was  too  I  judging  instructions;  which  made  Mr. 
material,  and  top  rudely  “  commonsensi- 1  Pike  purse  up  his  mouth  and  whistle 
cal,”  as  he  used  to  call  himself,  to  be  re-  softly  to  himself,  seeing  deep  into  the 
fined.  What  he  cared  for  most  in  life  millstone.  But  this  was  the  first  time 
w.as  to  have  his  own  w.ay  ;  and  when  he  |  that  Mr.  Hunter  had  been  smitten  be- 
could  not  have  that,  he  h.ad  no  very  great  neath  his  armor,  and  for  once  passion  tri¬ 
interest  in  anything.  It  had  been  his  umphed  over  calculation.  When  he  had 
will  that  he  should  make  Georgie  Fen-  written  his  letter,  he  felt  happier ;  for 
tm  his  wife.  Hitherto  she  ha<l  fefused  now  that  the  w’ar  had  begun,  it  did  him 
him,  certainly,  but  with  so  much  gentle-  good  to  feel  that  he  had  carried  rei»ri- 
ness  and  sweetness  that  he  might  easily  sals  into  the  enemy’s  very  camp,  and  had 
fiatter  himself  as  to  the  reading  of  the  fu-  burnt  their  homesteads  about  their  ears, 
ture,  and  believe  that  she  could  be  The  family  had  foreseen  nothing  of  all 
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this.  They  had  felt  il  an  nn])1easant  mis¬ 
chance  that  Georgie  should  have  refused 
BO  good  an  offer,  and  they  had  consid¬ 
ered  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  which 
her  inairiage  would  have  wii)ed  out  of 
their  hooks  altogether,  as  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  debt  which  had  now  to  be  paid — 
some  time.  But  as  for  any  open  act  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hunter,  in 
B{»ite  of  Mrs.  St.  John’s  fretful  forebo¬ 
dings  which  were  ordy  temper,  counting 
on  ins  love  for  Georgie  too  #i)nfidently,  i 
they  exj)ected  it  as  little  as  a  snow-storm 
in  July.  When,  therefore,  they  received  i 
Mr.  Bike’s  lettei-s,  the  one  addressed  to 
Mr.  Fenton,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  St.  ' 
John,  requiring  repayment  of  the  mon¬ 
eys  advanced  to  them  by  Mr.  Samuel 
IL  inner  Hunter  at  their  earliest  possible 
convenience,  which  meant  inconvenience, 
it  was  as  though  a  live  iKuubshell  had 
burst  among  them,  and  they  did  not  at 
first  know  how  much  any  one  had  suf¬ 
fered. 

“  This  is  your  doing !  ”  said  Mrs.  St 
John  to  Georgie,  showing  her  the  letter, 
and  not  sorry  to  make  her  the  first  vic¬ 
tim.  “See  what  your  wickedness  has 
brought  on  poor  father!  You  have  ruin¬ 
ed  him,  and  us,  and  every  one !  ’*  she 
addtHl,  with  a  vague  generality  of  de¬ 
spair. 

“  I  am  very  sorry.  Carry,”  replied 
Georgie  kindly,  a  little  frightened  too ; 
“  but  I  can  not  see  how  I  can  help  it.”  i 

“Yes,  you  can  5  you  see  and  know 
quite  well,  so  don't  be  a  hypocrite!”  ! 
said  sister  Carry,  tartly.  “  If  you  would 
do  as  you  ought ;  if  you  were  a  goo<l, 
and  dutiful,  and  virtuous  girl,  and  say 
that  you  would  marry  Mr.  Hunter,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  more  an- 
uoyance  then  ?  ” 

“  But  I  can  not  marry  him,”  said 
Georgie,  firmly. 

“How  can  you  talk  such  nonsen.se, 
and  tell  such  stories !  ”  cried  her  sister. 
“  Why  do  you  not  say  ‘  will  not’  insteail 
of  ‘  can  nott  ’  I  suppose  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  hinder  you  but  your  own  obsti¬ 
nacy  and  wicked  self-will  1  ” 

“  Yes,  there  is,”  said  Georgie,  “  there 
is  honor.” 


“Bah!”  s.aid  her  sister,  “you  area 
perfect  idiot,  Georgina!  I  declare  you 
are !  ” 

“  Well,  I  can  not,  and  I  will  not  mar¬ 
ry  a  man  I  do  not  love,  because  you  spec- 
ulateil  on  my  doing  so,  and  Iwrrowed 
money  which  now  you  will  have  to  pay,” 
cried  Georgie,  with  spirit.  “If  you 
think  it  riglit  to  try  and  sell  your  sister 
for  BO  many  thous.‘U)ds,  I  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  allow  myself  to  l)e  bought !  ” 

Whereat  she  walked  out  of  the  room 
in  anger,  and  her  sister  saw  her  no  mure 
fur  that  morning. 

Anger,  indeed,  was  the  prevailing  feel- 
'  ing  just  now  at  the  Hall.  Mr.  Fenton 
I  was  angry  with  his  daughter ;  St.  John, 

'  for  having  lured  him  by  false  holies  to 
ask  this  loan  of  Mr.  Hunter;  he  was  an¬ 
gry  with  his  son-in-law  for  countenan¬ 
cing  it,  and  with  the  iron  merchant  for 
acceding  to  il ;  and  most  of  all  was  he 
angry  with  little  Georgie,  hitherto  the 
i  light  of  his  eyes,  for  harboring  a  naughty 
love  foran  undesirable  young  man  whom 
he  had  dismissed,  and  for  refusing  to 
make  things  straight  by  not  following 
her  plain  line  of  duty.  Mrs.  St  John 
was  angry  with  her  father  for  not  insist¬ 
ing,  with  Mr.  Hunter  for  not  jHjrsever- 
iug,  and  with  8t  John  with  whom  she 
was  alw.ays  angry  neither  more  nor  less 
than  usual ;  but  she,  too,  most  of  all  with 
Georgie  for  refusing.  And  Georgie  was 
angry  with  all  of  them,  for  the  cool  way 
in  which  she  had  been  disposed  of, — 
bought  and  sold  like  a  bale  of  merchan¬ 
dize,  and  mortgaged  even  before  jiossee- 
'  sion.  So  that  spirits  were  not  very  cool 
I  or  comfortable  at  this  time,  and  the  fu- 
'  ture  looked  as  dark  and  stormy  as  the 
1  present.  One  thing  only  seemed  too 
I  certain — Mr.  Samuel  Harmer  Hunter 
'  was  not  going  to  play  the  generous  cred- 
j  itor :  and,  though  not  a  cruel  man,  nor  a 
;  bad  one,  still,  it  M'as  evident  that  he 
I  would  rather  reduce  his  old  friends  to 
the  dust  and  ashes  of  ruin  for  revenge, 
than  quietly  lose  his  money  to  benefit  the 
I  family  of  lioger  Lewiu’s  future  wile. 
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Art  Journal. 

MR  CHURCH’S  PICTURES. 

COTOPAXI,  CniMnORAZO,  AM>  THE  AURORA 
BOREAIJS. 

[We  woleome  lurh  Unlimo.  jr  to  the  genius  of  our 
great  iauilBcsiie  peiiiter.  Ik*  Art  Journal  is  suUioritv  in 
Serb  matters,  and  its  p'aise  is  generous  and  emphatic. 
We  maj-  well  be  proud  of  such  an  artist. — Eo.  Eclsctic  ] 

The  remembrance  of  the  pictures  Mr. 
Churcii  formerly  sent  to  us  for  exhibition, 
gives  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  arrival 
of  anything  new  by  him  ;  his  subjects 
having  hitherto  been  of  the  utmost  nov¬ 
elty  and  magniticenoe,  the  choice  of  them 
singularly  during,  and  the  treatment,  of 
highly-wrought  truthfulness,  beauty,  and 
splendor.  The  *‘  Heart  of  the  Andes,”  j 
and  the  “  Iceberg  ”  (the  “  Niagara  ”  we 
never  saw),  were  comiirehensive  repre¬ 
sentations  each  of  an  entire  class  of  noble 
scenery  in  nature,  additionally  valuable 
as  being  of  subjects  the  most  remote  from 
us,  and  not  merely  extending  our  know’l-  ; 
edge  of  the  world  we  live  in,  but  fur- ! 
nishing  a  delightful  stimulus  to  the  im¬ 
agination,  in  the  new  forms  of  astonish-  , 
ing  grandeur  and  loveliness  with  which 
tliey  abound.  The  painter  who  displays 
80  much  talent  and  adventurous  spirit  in 
adding  these  subjects  to  his  art,  and  then 
Bends  the  results  so  far  for  our  judgment, 
has,  surely,  paiticular  claims  on  our  at¬ 
tention  ;  especially  if,  as  we  believe,  they 
have  peculiar  merits  which  ought  to  put 
our  own  landhca|)e  painters  very  much 
on  their  mettle.  Indeed,  for  our  own 
part,  w  e  are  haunted  by  the  somew  hat 
humiliating  impression,  that  from  the  ut¬ 
most  excellence  landscape  art  ever  at¬ 
tained  among  us,  this  American  alone  is, 
in  tAe  Inghest  ^uuUtieSy  continuous  and 
progiessive,  while  we,  with  regard  to  I 
them,  are  forgetful,  and  have  declined. 

The  three  new  pictures — briefly  re- 1 
ferred  to  in  our  last  number — are  of  the 
same  high  and  comprehensive  kind  as 
the  former  ones  ;  two  of  them,  “  Coto¬ 
paxi,”  and  “  Chimlrorazo,”  being  paint¬ 
ed  as  pendants  to  the  “lleait  of  the 
Andes;”  and  a  magniflcent  landsca])e 
triiitic  would  they  form  together:  the 
“  Chimborazo  ”  hung  on  the  left,  for  its 
expression  of  the  tropical  witchery  of! 
landscape,  tlie  Andean  beauXy ;  and  the  I 


“Cotopaxi”  on  the  right,  as  especially 
representing  the  Andean  gniutUur  and 
energy.  For  decision  and  inagnitiiience 
of  eflect,  this  la.st  picture  is  the  most 
striking  of  the  three.  In  contemplating 
it,  you  look  down  over  a  plain,  of  which 
I  the  abrupt  horizon  stretching  across  the 
'  picture,  not  far  beneath  the  jn-aks  of 
;  mountains,  creates  the  impression  imme¬ 
diately  of  a  great  height  above  the  sea. 
Far  above  all  other  crests,  against  the 
fair  cool  brightness  of  the  morning,  the 
volcanic  cone  ascends,  itself  pale  with 
snow,  and  therefore  in  aspect  of  a  spirit¬ 
like,  mystical  faintness  ;  but  not  the  less 
a  most  energetic  fountain  of  dark  smoke, 
which  shoots  up  elately  in  forms  of 
strange  fantasy,  till  it  grows  light  enough 
for  the  wind  to  spread  it  on  one  side  all 
over  the  heavens  in  huge  mountainous 
volumes,  Ix-hlnd  which  the  burning  disc 
of  the  sun  appears,  new'  risen,  glaring 
around  with  a  lurid  flery  light  The 
cone  of  the  volcano  seems  to  stand  lie- 
tween  day  and  night  with  a  sublime  ab¬ 
ruptness.  It  is  a  grand  and  most  daring 
conception.  The  partial  influence  of  thin 
glare — ruddily  firing  the  smoke,  dim¬ 
ly  suflfusing  the  distant  heights,  flashing 
across  a  lonely  lake  with  a  sulphurous  in¬ 
tensity,  and  touching  preciou.^ly  into  ru¬ 
by  the  pale  erupted  clilfs  close  at  hand — 
contrasted  witli  the  green  and  golden 
'  inequalities  of  the  Paramo,  or  plain,  left 
I  more  to  the  seivner  light  of  morning,  re- 
I  suits  in  splendid  oppositions  and  varie- 
ties  of  color ;  to  understand  whose  natu¬ 
ral  co-existence,  and  avoid  accusation  of 
a  want  of  atmospheric  unity,  it  may  be 
I  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
I  here  two  opposite  sources  of  tone,  the 
lurid  sun-fired  ]»all  of  the  volcano,  and 
the  serene  morning,  whose  spniy  of  sil¬ 
ver  dappled  clouds  you  see  sliooling  up 
behind  its  ruddy,  loosely-hanging  films, 
with  marvelous  beauty.  Immediately  at 
your  feet  yawns  a  chasm,  filled  with  the 
fierce  youth  of  some  river,  which,  Imm 
in  a  cataract  from  the  higli-seated  lake, 
boils  up  its  smoke  of  kjn'ay  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  the  fumes  of  th« 
great  Cotopaxi.  From  its  ghostly  depths, 
it  floats  u))  into  the  light  of  a  rosy  love¬ 
liness,  and  even  hints  of  the  sunbowa 
which  perhaps  would  glitter  out  keenly  ere 
long,  did  yon  tremendous  fuming  cease. 

It  is  a  scene  of  strange  solemn  mag- 
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nifioence  ;  with,  obviously,  beyond  com- ! 
pare,  more  deep  and  delicate  truth  in  it  | 
tlian  those  dull,  commonplace  works  | 
which  alone  pass  muster  with  dull,  com-  j 
mon place  folk  who  never  understand  that , 
Nature’s  mysteries  and  splendors  are  as  , 
much  facU  as  the  most  prosaic  every-day 
objects,  as  the  very  chairs  they  sit  on.  i 
And  in  these  vapors  of  various  kinds,  j 
there  are  magical  feats  of  the  pencil,  such 
as  we  can  not  remember  seeing  equaled  j 
of  late  by  our  own  painters,  who,  active  j 
as  they  also  are  in  seeking  out  the  more 
ma^ificent  effects  of  nature,  are  apt  to  j 
be  dry,  hard,  and  opaque,  comparatively.  | 
We  can  not  recall  in  them  anything  of , 
the  kind  so  finely  done  as  this  transpa- ! 
rency,  or  transpicuousness  rather,  look- ' 
ing  through  veils  of  smoke  inflamed  by 
tlie  sun,  upon  the  silvery  eruptions  of 
tiie  dappled  morning ;  or  the  pule  mist 
and  sultry  haze  lying  before  those  huge 
heaps  of  earth-born  darkness  which  the 
]>iiinter  has  rendered  with  no  less  aerial 
delicacy  than  grandeur.  We  here  per-  i 
oeive  that  in  tlie  painting  of  ac^rial  mys-  i 
tery,  a  chief  element  of  beauty  and  sub-  j 
limity  in  representing  nature,  Mr.  Church  ' 
has  rare  excellence.  It  is  a  most  un- ' 
l*re-Uaphaelite  quality,  which  the  com-  ^ 
paralivcly  cnide  opaque  coloring  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  painters  fails  to  expresa 
The  execution  of  the  foreground  of  this  , 
picture  of  Cotopaxi  does  not  altogether  \ 
please  us.  We  think  it  somewhat  com- ! 
luonplace,  wanting  in  style ;  and  the  pris- 1 
matic  hues  of  the  toiTent-mist  below  seem 
too  violent  Would  not  an  austerer  pale- 1 
ness  in  that  chasm  have  been  grander?  , 
Hut  all  the  distance  is  admirable,  quite 
wonderful ;  and  in  the  next  picture  the  , 
foreground  is  so  excellent,  as  to  prove 
that  the  defect  in  the  “  Cotopaxi  ”  is  but 
temporary  and  partial,  and  therefore  does 
not  warrant  any  absolute  judgment ' 
■gainst  the  artist. 

For  his  view  of  Chimborazo,  the  pain-  j 
ter  descends  from  the  high  Paramo,  j 
where  the  vegetation  is  almost  treeless, ' 
to  another  climate,  low  on  the  banks  of 
Uie  river  Guayaquil,  amidst  all  the  luxu¬ 
riance  of  the  tfopical  forest.  Here  are 
trees,  gigantic,  yet  of  a  light  grace,  gar¬ 
landed  to  the  to[>  with  drooping  para¬ 
sites  ;  old  aristocrats  of  the  woods  over¬ 
run  and  borne  down  by  a  whole  democ¬ 
racy  of  climbing  plants ;  an  iutinile  en- 
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tanglement  and  confused  embracement 
of  sylvan  greatness  and  loveliness,  with 
undergrowth  of  wide-embowering  gras¬ 
ses,  and  “  the  kings  among  grasses,** 
lieautiful  bamboos,  and  bill,  slender,  pa¬ 
triarchal  palms : — the  palm,  an  under- 
gi’owth  ;  for  above  luxuriate  vigorously 
trees,  which,  though  far  higher  than  our 
tnonarchs  of  the  wood,  bear  magniheent 
clusters  of  flowers.  The  painter  hesitat¬ 
ed  much  whether  the  chief  ofthese,  which, 
as  we  heard,  blooms  in  violet  and  gold 
alternately,  should  flower  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  decided  (judiciously,  we 
think)  that  it  should  not  He  feared  to 
cloy  us  with  splendor.  It  is  a  scene  of 
wild,  weird,  Indian  loveliness.  The  river 
flows  by,  all  fresh  and  lively  with  mouiv 
tain  floods. and  rains,  playing  filmily 
with  the  reflections  of  these  a.stonishing 
growths ;  a  further  winding  being  visi¬ 
ble  through  a  low  wide  arch  in  them. 
Yet  we  should  scarcely  like  to  remain 
there  long ;  for  sill  looks  humid  and  hot, 
as  if  the  place  w'ould,  very  likely,  soon 
sweetly  insinuate  an  ague  or  marsh  fe¬ 
ver.  A  8])ur  of  the  Cordilleras,  immedi¬ 
ately  above,  shines  forth,  one  low  long 
ridge  of  golden  light  too  splendid  for 
this  moist  air  below  ;  but  around  it  is  a 
wide  diffusion  of  transparent  vapor,  with¬ 
in  which  some  higher  peaks,  flusned  with 
rose  tints,  appear,  or  lose  themselves  in 
a  delicate  mystery  of  aiTial  colors  of  sur- 
])assing  loveliness.  One  white  cloud  is 
stirring  in  the  midst ;  a  few  tufts  from  it 
floating  up,  like  a  fairy  pinnace  on  the 
aery  sea,  or  like  some  dove-winged  mes¬ 
senger  of  peace  coming  once  more,  per- 
haj)S — who  knows?  for  the  la.st  tinitt 
Hut  where  is  Chimborazo  ?  Oh,  it  is  tar 
above,  islanded  in  the  soft  blue  of  the 
upper  heavens,  above  an  expanse  of  thin 
sky-like  vapor,  like  a  dome  of  tender 
sunny  cloud,  a  thing  entirely  pertaining 
to  heaven,  and  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  earth,  but  to  present  it  with 
an  image  of  heavenly  peace,  an  object 
to  inspire  heavenly  fancies,  and  yeanv- 
ings. 

At  length,  here  is  the  very  painter 
Humboldt  so  longs  for  in  his  writings  ( 
the  artist  who,  studying,  not  in  our  little 
hot-houses,  but  in  Nature's  great  hot¬ 
house  bounded  by  the  tropics,  with  labor 
and  large-thoughted  particularity  par¬ 
allel  to  bis  own,  should  add  a  new  and 
44 
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more  magni6cent  kingdom  of  Nature  to 
Art,  and  to  our  distincter  knowledge. 
It  it),  indeed,  a  most  lovely,  enclianting 
laudticape.  And  what  a  privilege  to  en¬ 
joy  it,  in  town,  seated  unanxiously,  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  unhealthy  influencee  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  humid  tone,  the  inonsti'oua 
entomology,  and  all  the  other  {)eril8  and 
privations  of  tropicjil  misadventure ;  not 
parboiled  in  our  own  clothes,  not  invad¬ 
ed  by  the  continual  dropping  into  our 
hammocks  of  sti'ange  enormous  insects 
of  unknown  powers,  not  mosquito-fever¬ 
ed.  Looking  ai’ound  the  usually  empty 
room,  we  pitied  the  heedless  unappre¬ 
ciative  Londoners,  who,  indeed,  neglect 
few  things  plea.'>ant  or  beautitul  which 
Fashion  graciously  ))oints  out  to  them, 
but  else  will  not  readily  be  moved,  and 
80  lose  the  mental  refreshment,  and  the 
ventilation  of  fancy,  that  come  from 
this. 

To  criticise  is  hardly  necessary,  w'here- 
ever  the  delight  itself  already  implies  the 
existence  of  the  artistic  merits ;  for  crude¬ 
ness  and  want  of  truth  are,  of  course,  in¬ 
compatible  with  such  enjoyment  on  Uie 
part  of  any  one  experienced  in  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Nature  and  of  Art ;  and  w’e  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  that  we 
have  seen  far  too  much  of  both,  ever  to 
be  able  to  dream  before  bad  painting, 
however  beautiful  the  subject  misrepre¬ 
sented.  Nevertheless,  for  those  v,  ho  need 
criticism,  it  may  be  added  that  the  com¬ 
position  is  beautiful,  tlie  coloring  glow¬ 
ing,  yet  delicate,  artistically  subordinated 
to  a  limited  point  of  supreme  splendor, 
and  the  drawing  playfully  truthful  to  a 
most  rare  degree.  One  of  our  grounds 
for  classing  Mr.  Church  high  among 
painters  lies  in  his  boundless  resources 
m  rendering  the  most  multitudinous  and 
vaiied  details.  Ilis  creative  mind  fertil¬ 
izes  bis  external  impressions ;  for  mere 
imitation  can  give  but  a  few  cut-and- 
dried  epecimens  of  such  things.  The  in¬ 
finities  of  foliage,  especially,  he  has  lit¬ 
erally  at  his  fingers’  ends,  drawing  it 
witli  most  lively  and  graceful  precision,  j 
He  has,  sq^ely,  the  finest  running  leafy  \ 
hand,  the  most  un-Pre-liaphaelite.  His 
fancy  is  not  stifled  by  these  countless ; 
parasites,  but  overruns  them  all,  with  | 
the  agility  of  a  little  monkey.  Here  his  , 
manipulation  seems  improved:  none  of, 
our  deftest  hands  could  have  touched  off 


those  palm-trees  w’ith  more  refinement 
of  jienciling.* 

The  third  picture,  the  last  painted,  the 
“  Aurora  Borealis,”  at  first  strikes  the 
mind  as  but  a  mild  Aurora.  We  once 
saw,  in  Portland  Place,  one  not  far  less 
bright,  so  bright  that  at  the  moment  we 
thought  it  fireworks  at  Chalk  Farm  ;  but 
it  was  a  genuine  Arctic  coruscation.  In 
the  present  picture,  through  a  dim,  cloud¬ 
ed  sky,  over  a  promontory  of  North  Lal)- 
rador,  which  has  been  named  after  this 
painter,  and  over  an  ice-cumbered  se::,  in 
whose  vast  solitude  the  little  banpie 
seem.H  locked,  and  the  adventurous  voy¬ 
ager  and  his  dog-drawn  sledge  appear  so 
small  as  almost  to  elude  the  eye,  the  soft 
rosy  ray  flits  up  quite  gently,  Injfore  the 
j»ale  dying  light  of  day.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  in  respect  of  brilliancy,  however, 
is  soon  succeeded  by  appreciation  of  the 
more  subdued  and  solemn  treatment  of 
the  subject,  which  leads  us  to  think, 
without  much  hesitation,  that  a  jHnsive 
feeling  is  intended.  These  boreal  flush¬ 
ings  look,  rather,  like  lonely  a.spiratious, 
with  more  of  tenderness  than  hoj)e — a 
rosy  languishmcnt  in  solitude,  remote  from 
climes  of  warmth,  and  tenderness,  and 

I  •Neverthc'lww,  we  have  been  told  that  some  of 
onr  admired  artists  condemn  the  manner  of  thcae 
detaila,  pronouncing  the  minute  prtsdsion  of  the 
forms  untrue.  Looking  at  their  own  works, 
we  are  no  way  surprised  at  tlic  opinion.  Nature 
is  multiform  and  many-aided ;  and  looking  at  her 
with  different  eyea,  we  aee  in  her  different  things, 
each  obaenrer  discovering  what  he  looks  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bias  of  his  own  mind,  and  igno¬ 
ring  qualities  diverse  in  chanicter.  ()ur  present 
painters,  having  little  percejrtion  of  licauty  of  form, 
but  more  observance  of  general  effects  of  light  and 
shadow,  probably  sec  nothing  but  obscure  intrica¬ 
cy,  where  an  eye  like  Mr.  Church’s  would  trace 
out  distinct  and  orderly  shapes  of  loveliness,  and 
systems  of  lines.  Not,  however,  tliat  we  mean 
his  minute  details  are  perfect  everywhere ;  those 
not  quite  in  the  foreground  are  pcrha|is  in  parts 
too  distinctly  spotty,  of  too  precise  a  littleness ; 

I  but  the  forms  are  dways  well  understood,  and 
easy  and  graceful  in  composition ;  and  the  object 
thus  defined  is  itself  interesting,  and  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  tropical  nature.  Nor  should  it  lie 
forgotten  that  this  painter's  purpose  is  not  merely 
to  satisfy  the  alwtract  requirements  of  Art,  but  to 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  a  particular  kind  of 
londst  afie  nature.  The  writer  in  the  Timet  made 
a  great  mistake,  and  unfortnrtalely  ignored  the 
{loetry  of  this  picture,  in  saying  that  Mr.  Church  % 
minuteness  approaches  home&neti,  when  its  grace 
and  beauty  merit  the  contrary  of  that  epithet. 
Minuteness  has  no  necessary  connection  with  it. 
We  do  not  call  the  leaser  parts  of  flowers  and  ra¬ 
diant  insects  homelj/. 
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Bocial  joys,  accompanied  by  palpitations  ' 
of  pale  doubt  and  sadness ;  for  so  fancy, 
naturally  enough,  may  inteq)ret  the  cold- : 
er,  fainter  rays,  that  shoot  up  beside  the 
one  warm,  full-hearted  gush  of  sanguin¬ 
eus  brightness.  These  beiiuteously  strange 
a<‘rial  phenomena  are  rendered  with  won¬ 
derful  vividness  and  delicacy  of  feeling ; 
the  blutf  m-asses  of  the  wild  lone  prom¬ 
ontory,  too,  are  finely  rounded;  and, 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  subject,  and 
al>sence  of  hard-to-be-managed  details, 
it  is  perhaps,  at  a  whole,  the  most  i>er- 
fectly  harmonious  ])roduction  of  the 
three.  Especi.ally,  it  niarks  Mr.  Church 
as  an  admirable  colorist,  in  that  high  cri¬ 
terion,  the  refinement  of  his  subdued  and 
neutral  tints,  which  are  never  monoto¬ 
nous  and  lifeless,  but  infinitely  varied 
w’ith  beauteous  gleamings  and  undeitones, 
and  often  of  exquisite  quality.  And  in 
the  more  brilliant  works,  vigorous  and 
splendid  as  is  the  color,  it  is  finely  sub¬ 
ordinated  by  gradations  up  to  the  one 
or  two  supreme  flashes,  with  a  variety 
and  harmony,  which  prove  unusually 
great  resources  in  this  element  of  his  art. 

So  here  are  tliree  gra|)hic  poems  awak¬ 
ening  three  different  kinds  of  emotion  ; 
one  ardently  sublime,  the  second  of  the 
very  fullness  of  beauty,  and  this,  the 
third,  pensively  tender,  pathetic.  We 
would  not  disparage  our  own  landscap¬ 
ists.  Clever,  industrious  workers  are 
countless  among  them ;  and  many  are 
endued  with  a  gentleness  and  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  feeling  worthy  of  our  sweet 
minor  poets.  Some  color  vigorously, 
but  make  little  of  form ;  multitudes  can 
imitate  vividly  separate  objects,  without 
combining  them  into  an  harmonious 
whole,  far  less  into  a  result  that  touches 
the  heights  of  feeling  and  imagination. 
The  sense  of  beauty,  the  comprehensive 
creative  energy  of  mind,  are  now  want¬ 
ing  among  us  to  effect  anything  p.arallel 
to  the  works  of  the  higher  order  of  poets, 
or  of  painters,  and  fulfill  the  conditions 
of  the  “  grand  heroic  style  of  landsciipe 
painting,”  dwelt  upon  by  the  scientific 
philosopher,  Humboldt,  as  the  end  to  be 
desired.  But  here,  wti  affirm,  is  a  visit 
from  one,  who,  to  say  the  least,  ap¬ 
proaches  far  nearer  to  the  fulfillment  of 
those  conditions.  Here  is  one  who  can 
draw,  can  color,  can  air-tone,  can  imitate, 
compose,  and  (oh,  infinitely  beyond  all 


these  cans  /)  can  conceive,  so  nobly  and 
comprehensively,  that  the  result  is,  in 
some  imjmrtant  resj)ects,  a  further  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  epical  style  of  land¬ 
scape  painting.  Here  is  the  only  land¬ 
scape  painter  who,  in  the  large  sense,  can 
be  said  to  have  taken  up  the  |)encil  of 
our  great  Ilaphael  of  Landscape,  Tur¬ 
ner —  the  only  one  who  hiis  similar 
j)erceptions  of  beauty,  and  similar  crea¬ 
tive -^powers,  to  raise  him  to  the  same 
high  principles  of  Art  Nay,  more,  he  is 
carrying  on  Turner’s  work  when>  he  left 
off,  adding  to  the  beauty  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  whole,  greater  precision  and 
completeness  of  detail ;  so  that,  in  place 
of  the  slurring  of  form,  and  numerous  eye¬ 
sores,  the  dreamy  consciousness,  with 
which  we  must  content  ourselves  in  con- 
I  templating  Turner’s  foremost  and  most 
comprehensive  works,  the  great  picture 
here  is  made  up  of  an  infinity  of  little  pic¬ 
tures,  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  with  a 
I  separate  delight,  each  interwoven  with 
the  others ;  and,  certainly,  never  did  we 
see  such  completeness  of  detail,  both  in 
color  and  form,  in  immense  quantity  and 
variety,  united  with  a  splendid,  aerial, 
and  poetical  general  effect 

There  was  much  ridicule  of  Turner  in 
his  lifetime ;  but  now  we  are  humble 
enough,  though  not  so  much  before  hie 
excellence  as  before  his  eloquent  fame ; 
yet  with  so  little  discrimination,  that  the 
prismatic  manifestations  of  his  dotage 
fetch  preposterous  prices,  to  the  vexa¬ 
tion  of  his  intelligent  admirers,  who  re¬ 
gret  that  others  should  be  sophisticated 
as  to  his  real  merits  by  having  to  admire 
them.  Meanwhile,  comes  from  afar  the 
work  of  his  only  true  successor;  and, 
with  regret  be  it  spoken,  it  receives  so 
little  attention,  that  they  who  have  in¬ 
curred  the  trouble  and  cost  of  doing  that 
which  might  enrich  us  with  a  mo.st  valu¬ 
able  incentive  in  landscape  art,  and  with 
a  delightful  enlargement  of  our  impres¬ 
sions  of  nature,  begin  to  consider  it  as, 
of  necessity,  their  last  attempt  of  the 
kind.  Such  would  be  a  most  poor  con¬ 
clusion.  At  least  it  was  a  handsome  chal¬ 
lenge.  But  the  probabilities  seem  to  be, 
that  this  excellence,  of  the  very  kind  of 
which  we  fall  short,  will  return  so  slight¬ 
ly-honored  that  we  shall  see  its  face  no 
more :  and  the  general  admiration  it  wins 
i  in  its  own  country  will  have  some  nat- 
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nra]  thoughts  on  our  indifference.  Thus 
may  we  lose  an  admirable  and  most 
well-timed  lesson,  and  be  left  alone  with 
our  mediocrity. 

Individuals  of  high  repute  for  intelli- 

Sence  have,  we  know,  been  thoroughly 
elighted  with  these  works  ;  but  artists 
ingrained  in  principles  of  a  differentkind, 
and  the  guides  of  public  opinion,  have 
been  curiously  inattentive  to  them  ;  our 
public,  geneitilly,  being  so  pre-occ»pied 
as  to  have  little  leisure  for  the  discovery 
of  merit  which  has  not  already  the 
Moreover,  perception  of  beauty,  that  in¬ 
dispensable  great  ground  of  artistic  judg¬ 
ment,  without  which  cold  diy  intellect, 
and  science  herself,  lead  but  darkly 
astray,  has,  in  consequence  of  our  rigid 
matter-of-factness  and  dry  utilitarianism, 
become  wonderfully  rare  among  us  En¬ 
glish.  For  the  present,  our  very  ideali¬ 
ty  seems  to  be  ugliness ;  and  when  we 
quit  the  commonplace,  it  is  for  the  fantas¬ 
tical.  The  heroines  of  our  fancy  are 
now-a-days  neither  of  earth  nor  heaven, 
but  rather  mere  phantasms  of  the  limbo 
of  vanity,  there  expiating  heartless  fol¬ 
lies  and  vices.  Witness  the  walls  of  our 
Academy.  In  our  cold  carelessness,  and 
dearth  of  natural  artistic  perceptions,  we 
rhave  been  much  left  to  be  sophisticated 
by  phraseological  critics,  who  would  put 
us  ^1  in  a.'sthetical  go-carts,  and  wheel 
us  where  they  please.  They  have  de¬ 
scriptive  powers,  write  charmingly,  and 
tickle  our  sense  of  profundity  with  high- 
sounding  dogmas  and  moral  theories, 
which  seem,  indeed,  plausible  enough  ; 
but  on  comparing  the  description  with 
the  work  describe,  we  find,  now  unfre- 
quently,  that  the  eloquent  and  dainty 
pbraseologist  could  not  distinguish  b^ 
tween  ugly  and  handsome,  valueless  fact 
and  vital  truth,  arch8M)logy  and  imagi¬ 
nation,  good  painting  and  bad  ;  and  wl  eu 
we  meditate  on  the  moral  basis  of  his 
aesthetical  theories,  we  find  them,  in  all 
likelihood,  something  one-sided,  unge- 
nial,  contracted,  ascetic ;  their  evil  innu- 
ence  being  indeed  traceable  in  the  false¬ 
ly  cramp^  and  rigid  lines  of  the  pencils 
^cd  by  them.  In  thus  making  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  painting  the  mere  symbols  and 
ministers  of  a  morbid,  dainty,  and  fan¬ 
tastical  morality,  imagination,  and  ideal 
beauty  have  b^n  sorely  and  sadly  dis- 
oountenanced  by  much  dreary  superfi- 


I  ciality  about  truth,  which  has  led  to  a 
,  mindless,  ser>Mle  imitation,  in  strait- 
I  ened  bondage  to  the  “letter”  which 
ever  kills.  From  our  higher  class  of  crit- 
I  ics — pre-occupie<l  profoundly  in  thcirown 
aesthetic  circle,  much  attention  to  foreign 
works  of  an  excellence  scarcely  in  har- 
'  mony  with  their  previous  teachings,  is 
hardly  to  be  expected.  With  regard  to 
I  the  writers  of  the  daily  press,  their  mis¬ 
cellaneous  functions,  ami  the  little  time 
!  they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  de- 
1  vote  to  such  a  subject,  prevent  the  hope 
of  much  instruction  from  that  source ; 
but  on  this  occasion,  their  ciiticisms  have 
'  turned  out  of  the  mould  singularly  ill. 
The  Daily  News,  the  foremost  friend  of 
the  North  during  the  late  war,  being  of 
wide  repute  and  influence  on  the  other 
I  side  the  Atlantic,  it  was  something  spec- 
{ ially  unfortunate  that  its  critique  should 
:  be  of  the  undiscriminatin^,  and  indeed 
absolutely  unseeing  sort  The  writer  an¬ 
nounces  that  there  is  scarcely  any  ex- 
'  pression  of  mystery  in  these  paintings — 
nothing  “  allusive ;  ”  and  then  follows  a 
strange  puxzled  objection  that  there  is  no 
\ foreground;  as  if  the  ioTGwater  in  the 
I  Chimborazo,  for  instance,  did  not  answer 
!  the  purpose  quite  as  well.  In  this  paper 
there  are  some  qualifying  praises  worthy 
I  of  clever  scene-painting ;  but  the  Daily 
Telegraph  M'as  absolutely  contemptuous, 
i  naively  condemning  the  Chimborazo  for 
I  looking  as  if  it  had  been  painted  in  a  hot- 
I  house,  heedless  of  the  simple  fact  that  it 
was  so  prepared  and  studied — that  is  to 
say,  in  a  tropical  hot-house  of  a  thousand 
leagues  in  extent,  bounded  by  vast  moun- 
;  tains  and  rivers.  The  limes,  as  usual, 
gave  a  charming  descriptive  account  of 
these  pictures,  obviously  desiring  to  com- 
;  mend  them  liberally  and  amiably ;  but 
I  even  here  nothing  was  said  to  lead 
I  to  the  anticipation  of  their  rare  refine¬ 
ment  and  poetical  beauty.  On  the  con- 
j  trary,  the  minuteness  in  them,  as  remark¬ 
ed  already,  was  wrongly  associated  with 
homeliness ;  and  they  were  finally  charac¬ 
terized  as  such  works  as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  an  American.  Yet  we  scarcely 
think  Americans  can,  for  the  present,  bo 
reasonably  exi>ected  to  paint  landscapes 
more  refined,  more  remarkable  for  the 
sense  of  beauty,  than  any  of  the  works 
of  our  living  landscapists.  Generally 
speaking,  these  pictui  osbave  been  praised 
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by  our  critics  in  fyood  average  terms,  yet 
treated  as  a  sort  of  curiosities,  creditable, 
very,  for  an  American,  btit  scarcely  with¬ 
in  the  j)ale  of  legitimate  Art  That  is  ' 
the  opinion  we  especially  desire  to  deny  ! 
and  confute.  We  have  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  they  are  w’orks  of  thoroughly 
legitimate,  refined,  classical  Art,  not  per¬ 
fect,  it  may  be,  but  combining  more  of  the 
elements  of  great  landscape  painting  than 
anything  we  have  of  late  ouixelves  pro¬ 
duced  ;  groat  in  conception,  brilliant  in 
execution,  an<l  with  a  finer  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  a  more  tender  and  ele¬ 
vated  poetical  feeling,  than  have  been 
displayed  in  this  branch  of  the  art  since 
Turner. 


Art  JounuU. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OP 
THE  AGE. 

BY  B.  C.  HALL,  F.B.A.,  ASD  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 

AMKUA  OPIE. 

Amf.ua  Opie  lived  to  be  eighty-four 
years  old.  I  saw  her  but  a  short  time 
before  her  death,  sitting  in  an  easy  chair 
— she  was  then  very  larfTe — in  her  draw¬ 
ing-room  at  Norwich ;  and  the  ruling  pas¬ 
sion  was  still  alive,  for  she  was  neatly  i 
and  gracefully  dressed,  and  moved  as  if 
she  would  rise  from  her  seat  to  welcome 
me.  She  had  preserveil  other  of  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  her  youth,  and  in  her  “  the 
beauty  of  age”  was  a  charming  picture. 

She  was  the  only  child  of  James  Alder-  ' 
son,  M.I).,  and  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
Novemlx'r,  17(i9,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  Norwich,  and  in  that  city  she 
died  on  the  2d  of  December,  18.73,  hav-  ' 
ing  passed  there  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
life ;  for  when  she  bec;une  a  widow  she 


bnt  he  “  had  no  chance.”  She  was  “am¬ 
bitious  of  being  a  wife  and  mother,”  and 
“  willing  to  wed  a  man  whose  genius  had 
raised  him  from  obscurity  into  fame  and 
comparative  affluence.”  Her  future  hus¬ 
band  she  firat  saw  at  an  evening  party, 
entering  (.as  her  friend  and  biographer, 
Lucy  lirightwell,  states)  bright  and  smil¬ 
ing,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  blue,  her  neck 
and  arms  bare,  and  on  her  head  a  small 
bonnet,  jilaced  in  somewhat  coquettish 
style,  sideways,  and  surmounted  by  a 
'  plume  of  three  white  feathers.”  The 
'  somewhat  venerable  painter,  John  Opie, 
was  smitten  ”  at  first  sight.  lie  was  a 
widower  (or  rather,  he  had  divorced  his 
[  wife),  aged  thirty-six — she,  sweet  eigh¬ 
teen.”  He  was  rugged  and  unpolished  ; 

I  she  had  the  grace  and  lightness  of  a 
I  sylph.  He  (according  to  Allan  Cunningr 
ham)  looked  like  an  inspired  peasant ; 
she,  if  her  admirers  are  to  be  credited, 
had  the  form  and  mind  of  an  angel.  Yet 
they  were  married,  in  Marylebone 
Church,  on  the  8th  May,  1798  ;  and  the 
young  bride  preserved  a  record  of  her 
trousseau — “  blue  bonnet,  eight  blue  feath¬ 
ers,  twelve  other fe.ather8,  two  blue  Scotch 
caps,  four  scollop’d  edged  caps  h  la  Marie 
Stuart,  a  bead  cap,  a  tiara,  two  spencers 
with  lace  frills,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.” 

Opie  was  not  rich  ;  “  great  economy 
and  self-denial  were  necessary,”  and  so 
she  became  “  a  candidate  for  the  pleas¬ 
ures,  the  pangs,  the  rewards,  and  the 
penalties  of  authorship.” 

“  Gaiety”  was  her  natural  bent ;  not  so 
ofher  husband  ;  yet  she  did  her  duty  by 
him  from  first  to  last ;  and  as  no  doubt, 
she  expected  little  of  rom.ance,  giving  her 
husband  more  respect  than  love,  her  m.ar- 
ried  life  passed  in  ea.sy  contentment,  until 
his  death,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1807,  and 
his  buri.al  in  St.  Paul’s  in  a  grave  besitle 


returned  to  it,  and,  with  few  brief  inter-  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  She  bears 
missions,  it  w.as  ever  afterwards  her  home.  I  testimony  to  the  “general  w'orth  and 
Although  she  had  written  somewhat  at '  natural  kindness”  of  her  husband  ;  yet 
an  earlier  age,  she  did  not  become  .an  '  he  w.as  undoubtedly  a  coarse  man,  as  one 
author  until  after  her  marriage.  That '  who  knew  him  well  writes,  “  rugged  and 
event  took  place  in  1798.  Late  in  the  unpolished,  to  s.ay  the  least,”  although, 
previous  year  she  wrote  to  one  of  her  as  ILaydon  describes  him,  “of  strong  un¬ 
friends,  “Mr.  Opie  (but  mum)  is  ray  de-  derstaading,manly,and straightforward.” 
dared  lover.”  She  hints,  however,  th.at  She  is  described,  at  that  period,  a.s  ex- 
her  heart  was  pre-engaged,  and  that  she  ceetlingly  beautiful,  intellectual,  refined, 
“  ingeniously”  told  him  so.  He  persist-  graceful,  and  altogether  lovely.  She 
ed,  nevertheless.  At  that  time,  she  adds,  sung  sweetly,  p.ainted  skilfully,  and  was 
“  Mr.  Holcroft  also  bad  a  mind  to  me,”  remarkably  brilliant  in  conversation  ; 
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and  it  must  have  astonished  many  to  find  touching  and  pathetic  story,  called  “an 


the  lovely,  fascinating,  and  accomplished 
girl,  preferring  Opie  to  the  host  oi  lovers  , 
that  gathered  in  her  wake. 

From  that  far  away  time,  she  was  a 
widow  :  as  she  mounifully  writes  in  after 
years,  “  a  lone  woman  through  life,  an 
only  child,  a  childless  widow,”  yet  ever 
as  maid,  wife,  and  widow,  enjoying  socie¬ 
ty,  for  some  time  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
but  always  M’ithout  spot  or  blemish,  slan-  i 
der  never  having  touched  her  fame.  1 
Yes,  she  was  all  her  life  long  “  true  and  , 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.” 

She  did  not  join  the  Society  of 
“  Friends”  until  the  year  1825,  although 
she  attended  their  meetings  much  earlier. 
In  1814  she  writes:  “I  left  the  Unitari¬ 
ans;”  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  was 
ever  in  actual  connection  with  that  body, 
although  she  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  them,  and  held  “  unsettled  opinions  ”  , 
concerning  the  Christian  faith. 

In  1825  her  father  died.  He,  too,  had 
“accepted Christianity,”  was  “a  believer 
in  the  atoning  work  of  tlie  Saviour,”  and, 
if  not  a  Quaker,  was,  notwithstanding, 
interred  in  the  Friends’  burying  ground 
at  Norwich,  in  a  grave  in  which  his 
daughter  was  laid  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  ^ 
a  centurj’  afterwards. 

No  doubt  it  was  her  intimacy  with  the 
fkmily  of  the  Gurneys  (honored  be  the 
name,  for  it  has  long  been,  and  is,  that 
of  many  good  women  and  good  men)  that 
led  to  her  joining  the  Society  of  Friends. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  she  had  an  early 
attachment  to  one  of  them,  Joseph  John 
Gurney.  He  had  known  her  when  “a 
gay  and  lively  girl,”  when  she  was  a 
beautiful  and  young  widow,  and  when 
she  was  sedate  and  aged ;  and  perhaps, 
as  far  as  we  can  think  and  see,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  she  did  not  become  his 
a  ife  ;  for  that  they  had  devoted  friend¬ 
ship  each  for  the  other,  there  can  be  no 
doubt 

It  was  soon  after  she  had  become  a 
Quaker  we  first  knew  her.  As  a  trait  of 
chai-acter,  I  may  mention  that  about  this 
time,  I  had  occasion  to  write  and  ask  her 
to  furnish  a  story  for  a  work  I  was  then 
conducting,  “The  Amulet”  In  reply, 
■he  stated  it  was  opposed  to  her  princi¬ 
ples  to  a  rite  a  story,  but  she  would  send 
me  an  anecdote.  She  did  so,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  made  no  difference,  for  a  very 


anecdote,”  I  received. 

Not  long  after a’ards,  we  made  her  ac¬ 
quaintance.  She  was  then  verging  u|>on 
fifty,  but  looked  much  younger.  Her 
personal  ap{>earanoe  then  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  single  a'ord  “  sonsy.” 
Her  full  bust,  upright  form,  and  stately 
carriage,  were  indicative  of  that  rare 
privilege  of  age : 

“  Life  to  the  last  enjoyed." 

Despite  somea-hat  of  severity  in  her 
quick  blue  eye,  her  manner  and  ap|>ear- 
anoe  were  extremely  prepossessing. 
There  was  a  pleasant  mixture  of  simplici¬ 
ty  and  co(}uetry  in  the  folds  of  the  pure 
white  kerchief  scrupulously  arranged  over 
a  grey  silk  dress  of  the  richest  fabric, 
though  plainly  made,  and  entirely  a  ithout 
ornament.  One  of  her  Quaker  friends 
describes  her  cap  as  “  of  beautiful  laa-n, 
and  fastened  beneath  her  chin  with  whitn- 

fers,  ahich  had  small  criin)>ed  frills.” 

ler  hair,  of  a  singular  color,  between 
flaxen  and  grey,  was  worn  in  waving 
folds,  in  front  It  had  a  natural  wave, 
but,  of  course,  was  never  curled.  Her 
carriage  was  erect,  her  step  firm  and 
rapid,  her  mann^  decided,  her  voice  low 
and  sweet  in  tone,  her  smile  (lerfect  sun¬ 
shine.  She  “  flirted  ”  a  fan  with  the  ease 
and  grace  of  a  Spanish  donna ;  and  if  her 
bright,  inquiring,  and  restless  eyes  made 
one  lather  nervous  at  a  fiiat  interview, 

,  the  charm  of  her  smile,  and  the  winning 
grace  of  her  nature,  placed  one  at  ease 
after  a  few  minutes’  conversation.  Still, 
tbe  incessant  sparkling  of  those  quick 
.  blue  eyes  told 

I  “  That  e’en  in  the  tranqnillcst  climes, 

I  Light  breezes  might  ruffle  the  tlowers  sometimes.  ” 

;  When  we  met  in  after  years,  the  restless 
I  manner  was  much  calmed.  As  the  face 
became  less  beautiful  it  grew  more  soft, 
i  less  commanding,  but  more  loveable. 

I  Miss  Brightwell  thus  pictures  her  : — 

;  “  She  was  about  the  standard  height  of 
I  woman,  her  hair  was  worn  in  waving 
,  folds  in  front,  and  behind  it  w'as  seen 
I  through  the  cap,  gathered  into  a  braid. 
Its  color  was  peculiar — between  flaxen 
and  grey  ;  it  was  unusually  fine  and  deli¬ 
cate,  and  had  a  natural  bend  or  wave. 

.  .  .  .  Her  eyes  were  especially 

charming :  there  was  in  them  an  ardor 
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mingled  with  gentlenesB,  that  bespoke ' 
her  true  nature.”  She  was  aged  when 
Miss  Hrightwell  wrote  this,  but  she  pio- 1 
tures  her  also  in  youth — no  doubt  from 
hearsay.  “  Her  countenance  was  ani¬ 
mated,  bright,  and  beaming;  her  eyes 
soft  and  expressive,  yet  full  of  ardor ;  her 
hair  abundant  and  beautiful,  of  auburn 
hue  ;  her  figure  well  formed,  her  carriage 
fine,  her  hands,  arms,  and  feet  well  shaped; 
and  all  around  and  about  her  was  the 
Bjtirit  of  youth,  and  joy,  and  love.”  j 

Yet  although  a  meml>er  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  bound  by  duty  to  be  se¬ 
date,  the  old  leaven  clung  to  her  through 
life — innocently  and  harmlessly  ;  and 
there  was  no  sin  in  her  occasional  mur¬ 
murs  of  self-reproof — “  Shall  I  ever  cease 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  world  t  I 
fear  not!” 

In  truth,  she  never  did.  And  so  her 
Diary  oddly  mingles  gaieties  with  gravi¬ 
ties,  May  meetings  with  brilliant  evenings, 
labors  of  love  and  works  of  charity  with 
half-idolatrous  hero-worship ;  aiul  if  there 
occur  records  of  worldly  sensations,  at 
which  an  Elder  atnong  the  Friends  might 
shake  his  head  and  sigh,  there  are  many 
iuch  passages  as  these:  “  Went  to  the 
jail — have  hopes  of  one  woman.”  “  Called 
to  see  that  j)oor  wretched  girl  at  the 
work-house ;  mean  to  get  the  prayer- 
book  I  gave  her  out  of  pawn.” 

Mrs.  Opie  was  brought  up  as  “ultra¬ 
liberal.”  Her  sympathies  were  with  the 
people.  They  were  often  exercised,  at 
the  close  of  the  j)ast,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  {)re8ent,  century,  when  advocacy 
of  freedom  wjis  a  crime,  and  there  was 
peril  even  in  free  interchange  of  thought 
But  though  a  liberal  in  |X)litics,  her  heart 
had  room  enough  for  all  humankind :  hrt" 
bounty  was  large,  and  her  charities  were 
incessant.  Among  other  merciful  pro¬ 
jects,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Fry — 
mother  of  the  earth’s  excellents — she 
conceived  the  idea  of  reforming  the  inter¬ 
nal  management  of  hospitals  and  infirma¬ 
ries.  In  1829  a  project  had  been  actu¬ 
ally  “  set  on  foot — an  institution  for  the 
puq>ose  of  educating  a  better  class  of 
persons  as  nurses  for  the  pjor,”  a  project 
much  encouraged  by  Southey,  who  con- 
■idere<l  that  “  nothing  in  the  system  need 
be  a<lopted  at  variance  with  the  feelings 
of  a  Protestant  country.” 

Mrs.  Fry  did  actually  establish  a  socie¬ 


ty  of  “  nursing  sisters,”  and  I  believe  it 
is  in  existence  still. 

It  was  in  reference  to  his  belief  in  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  Amelia  Opie  to  carry 
out  this  work  of  wisdom  and  mercy,  that 
Southey  thus  wrote  of  her  in  his  “  Collo¬ 
quies  :” 

“  One  who  has  been  the  liveliest  of  the 
lively,  the  gayest  of  the  gay ;  admired 
for  her  talents  by  those  who  knew  her 
only  in  her  writings,  and  esteemed  for 
her  worth  by  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  her  in  the  relations  of  private  life  ; 
one,  who  having  grown  up  in  the  laxest 
sect  of  semi-Christians,  felt  the  necessity 
of  vital  religion,  while  attending  upon 
her  father  during  the  long  and  painful 
infirmities  of  his  old  age,  and  who  has 
now  joined  the  lively  faith  for  which  her 
■  soul  thirsted ;  not  losing,  in  the  change, 
her  warmth  of  heart  and  cheerfulness  of 
J  spirit,  nor  gaining  by  it  any  increiise  of 
sincerity  and  frankness ;  for  with  these 
Nature  had  endowed  her,  and  society, 
even  that  of  the  great,  had  not  corrupted 
them.”* 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1818,  Mrs.  Hall 
was  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Fry,  of  whom 
it  may  be  emphatically  said,  “  her  works 
do  follow  her ;”  and  Mrs.  Hall  supplies 
me  with  this  “  memory”  of  that  estima¬ 
ble  woman : 

“  It  was  my  privilege  to  accompany 
her  more  than  once  to  Newgate,  some 
years,  however,  after  she  had  commenced 
her  Herculean  and  most  merciful  task  of 
reforming  that  prison.  I  first  met  her 
at  the  house  of  William  Wilberforce — to 
whom  humanity  still  owes  a  large  debt, 
although  it  has  been,  in  part,  paid  by  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  all  lands 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  is  spoken. 
The  great  philanthropist  was  then  living 
at  Brornpton,  and  after  a  lap.se  of  so  many 
years,  I  recall  my  sensations  of  intense 
happiness  when,  in  my  dawn  of  youth, 
conversing  with  th:it  venerable  man. 

“  Newgate,  when  first  visted  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Fry,  was  a  positive  Aceldama.  The 
women  were  all  in  rags;  no  care  of  any 
kind  having  been  given  to  their  clothing, 

*  In  another  of  his  letters  Southey  aaji  of 
Amelia  Opie :  “I  like  herin  spite  of  her  Quaker¬ 
ism,  nay,  perhajw  the  letter  for  it ;  for  it  must  bo 
always  remembered  in  wliat  sect  she  was  bred  up^ 
among  what  persons  she  had  lived,  and  that  re¬ 
ligion  was  never  presented  to  her  in  a  serious  form 
until  she  saw  it  in  drab.” 
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and  almost  as  little  to  their  food.  They 
slejt  without  bedding  on  the  floor  of 
their  prison,  the  boards  raised  in  part  to 
furnish  a  sort  of  pillow'.  With  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  their  noisy  beggary  from  occa¬ 
sional  visitors  they  jiurchased  spirits — at , 
a  tap-room  w  ithiii  the  jail ;  and  the  ear  ; 
w  as  constantly  outraged  by  frightfully  , 
revolting  language.  Though  military  \ 
sentinels  were  placed  at  intervals,  even  j 
the  governor  entered  their  part  of  the ! 
prison  w  ith  misgiving  and  reluctance. 

“  Things  had,  however,  changeil  for 
the  better,  when  I  accompanied  Mrs.  Fry  ' 
to  Newgate.  She  had  been  at  her  work 
— and  not  in  vain — during  five  years. 
•My  companion  was  the  Rev.  Robert 
Walsh,  one  of  the  most  dear  and  valued 
friends  of  my  girlhood — of  my  woman¬ 
hood  also.  Ili.s  children  and  his  grand¬ 
children  are  of  my  best  and  most  beloved  \ 
friends  to-day.* 

“  But  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  how  it  came  about  ;  yet  1  can 
see  myself  now  clasping  her  h.md  between 
mine,  and  entreating  to  be  taken  with 
her — once,  only  once  ;  and  I  can  recall 
the  light  and  iH^auty  that  illumined  her 
features — the  gentle  smile  and  look  of 
kindness — as  she  moved  back  the  h.air 
from  my  moist  eyes,  and  said,  ‘  Thy 
mother  will  trust  thee  w  ith  me  and  thy 
friend  the  doctor.  Her  heart  is  urged 
to  this  for  good  ;  do  not  check  the  natu¬ 
ral  impulse  of  thy  child,  friend,’  address¬ 
ing  my  dear  mother ;  ‘  better  for  thy  fu¬ 
ture  in  her,  to  hear  her  pleading  to  visit 
those  with  whom  the  Lord  is  dealing  in 
His  mercy,  than  for  thy  sjinction  to  visit 
scenes  of  pleasures,  w  here  there  can  be 
gathered  no  fruit  for  hereafter.’  I  felt 
the  words  as  a  reproof ;  for  only  the  night 
before,  I  had  seen  the  elder  Kean  play 
Macbeth.  It  w.is  the  first  time  I  had 
bien  at  a  Theatre,  and  the  consequent 
excitement  had  kept  me  awake  all  night. 
Her  words  made  me  thoughtful.  I  re¬ 
member  removing  the  rosette  from  my 
bonnet,  and  putting  on  my  gravest  col¬ 
ored  dress,  to  accompany  Elizabeth  h’ry 
to  Newgate. 

“  Hannah  More,  speaking  of  this  heroic 


•  Dr.  Walsh  wild,  during  many  years,  Chaplain 
to  the  Fmlwssios  at  Constantinople  and  at  Rio, 
and  his  woik  on  Turkey  and  Brazil  retained 
places  in  all  libraries.  He  died  Hector  of  Finglaa, 
■ear  Dublin,  honored  and  beloved. 


‘  Friend,’  pictured  her  well :  ‘  I  thought 
of  her  as  of  some  grand  woman  out  of 
the  Old  Testament — as  Delwrah  judging 
Israel  under  the  palm-tree.’ 

“  When  in  repose,  there  was  an  almost 
unapproachable  digtiity  in  Mrs.  Fry.  Her 
ttill  figure  ;  the  lolly  manner  in  w'hich 
her  head  was  placed  on  its  wom.'inly  pe¬ 
destal  ;  her  regal  fortn,  and  the  calmnesB 
of  her  firm,  yet  sweet  voice,  without  an 
effort  on  her  part,  commanded  attention. 
You  felt  her  power  the  moment  you  en¬ 
tered  her  presence  ;  but  when  she  re.id 
and  expounded  the  Scripture,  and  aliovo 
all,  when  she  prayed,  the  grandeur  of  the 
woman  beciime  the  fervor  of  the  saint. 
In  person  she  was  not  unlike  Amelia 
Opie,  though  obviously  of  a  ‘  stronger  * 
nature,  and,  though  by  no  means  unfemi¬ 
nine,  more  masculine  iti  form. 

“  When  I  pjissed  with  her  and  Dr. 
Walsh,  and  a  lady  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  into  the  dreiuled  jirison,  and 
heard  the  loud  gratings  of  the  rattling 
keys  in  the  locks,  and  the  withdrawing 
and  drawing  of  the  bolts,  and  felt  the 
gloom  and  damp  of  the  walls,  and  heard 
my  friends  sjieak  with  bateii  breath,  and 
then  saw  the  door  open,  and  a  number  of 
women — marked  by  ‘  the  trail  of  the  ser- 
j)eiit' — I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  anywhere  but  where  I  was.  ‘  Wilt 
thou  go  back,  young  friend  t’  whispered 
a  kind  voice.  I  looked  up  to  her  sweet 
face,  and  laying  my  hand  in  hers,  felt 
strengthened  in  her  stroigth.  A  Bible 
was  on  the  table,  and  a  chair  .and  ha8.sock 
were  beside  it ;  but  before  she  read  or 
prayeil,  Mrs.  Fry  went  to  e.ach  individu¬ 
ally.  Not  one  word  of  reproof  fell  from 
her  to  any,  though  several  w  ere  loud  in 
their  complaints  against  one  particular 
woman,  who  really  looke<l  like  a  fiend. 
She  took  that  woman  apart,  reasoned 
with  her,  soothed  her,  l«aid  her  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  and  the  hard,  stubborn, 
cruel  (for  I  learned  afterwards  how  cruel 
she  had  been)  nature  relente<l,  and  te.ar8 
coursed  each  other  down  her  cheeks. 
‘  She  promises  to  behave  better,’  she 
said,  ‘  and  thou  wilt  not  taunt  her,  but 
help  her  to  be  good.  And  He  w’ill  help 
her  who  bears  with  us  all !’  She  had  an 
almost  mii'aculous  gift  of  reading  the 
inner  nature  of  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact.  She  seemed  to  show  a  pe¬ 
culiar  interest  in  each  ;  while  each  felt  as 
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if  the  mission  was  specially  to  her.  1 1 
shall  never  forget  the  wild  scream  of  de-  [ 
light  of  a  young  creature,  who  fell  at  her  , 
feet,  to  whom  she  had  said,  ‘  I  have  seen  | 
tliy  child.’  One  of  the  women  told  the  ! 
girl  that  if  she  was  not  quiet,  she  could  | 
uot  remain  for  the  prayer.  I  remember  I 
even  now  how  she  clenched  her  hands 
on  her  bosom,  to  still  its  heavings,  and 
how  she  kept  in  her  sobs,  while  her 
bright  glittering  eyes  followed  every 
movement  of  Mi’s.  Fi’y,  when  she  .added, 

‘  Thy  child  is  well,  and  has  cut  two  teeth, 
and  thy  mother  seems  so  fond  of  her !’  ' 

“  Tliis  preparation  for  prayer  and 
teaching  occupieil  fifteen  or  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  and  eager  and  even  noisy  as  some 
of  those  poor  women  had  previously 
been,  when  Mrs.  Fry  sat  down  and 
opened  Tiik  Biin.E,  the  only  sound  that 
was  heard  was  the  suppressed  sobs  of  the 
girl  to  whom  Mrs.  Fry  had  spoken  of 
her  child.  There  was  something  very 
ap|>alling  in  the  instantaneous  silence  of 
tliese  dangerous  women,  subdued  in  a 
moment  into  the  stillness  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  precedes  a  thunder-storm.  The 
calm  and  silvery  tones  of  the  reader's 
earnest  voice  fell  like  oil  on  troubled 
waters.  Gradually  the  expressions  of 
the  various  faces  changed  into  what  may 
be  called  rerei-ential  attention.  Her  prayer 
I  rememlier  thinking  very  short,  but  com¬ 
prehensive  ;  its  entreaties  were  so  earn¬ 
est,  so  anxious,  so  fervent,  that  few  were 
tliere  whose  moistened  eyes  did  not  bear 
testimony  to  its  influence.  She  seemed 
to  know  and  feel  every  individu.'d  case, 
to  sh.are  every  individual  sorrow,  and  to 
have  a  ready  balm  for  every  separate 
wound.  I  can  see  the  radiance  of  her 
face  through  the  long  lapse  of  years,  and 
recall  the  ‘  winningness’  of  her  voice,  so 
clear  and  penetrating,  yet  so  tender. 
When  she  paused — remaining  silent 
awhile — and  then  rose  to  withdraw,  the 
w’omen  did  not  crowd  towards  her,  as  on 
her  first  entrance,  but  continued  hushed, 
and  gathered  together;  indeed,  several 
M'ere  too  overpowered  for  words,  but 
gazed  on  her  .os  if  she  were  an  angel,  and 
— was  she  nott 

“  It  M’as  my  privilege  to  repeat  my 
visit.  The  second  was  but  a  repetition 
of  the  first — a  few  new  faces,  and  some 
of  the  old  ones  gone !  among  them  the 
girl  whose  child  Mrs.  Fry  had  taken  un¬ 


der  her  own  care.  The  mother  had  been 
sent  over  seas — for  a  crime  that  would 
now  be  atoned  for  by  a  few  weeks’  incar¬ 
ceration. 

“Amid  the  admirably  performed  du¬ 
ties  of  domestic  life,  followed,  as  yearss 
advanced,  by  trials  that  the  world  calM 
‘  bitter,’  that  holy  woman  never  wavereh 
from  her  holy  Mission  ;  removing  witd 
marvelous  patience  the  chains  of  min 
as  well  as  of  body,  that  weighed  so  heavi¬ 
ly  upon  the  human  race,  and  teaching 
the  liberty  that  only  the  Christian  appre¬ 
ciates,  values,  or  enjoys.” 

Our  most  interesting  intercourse  with 
Amelia  Opie  occurred  in  Paris,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1831,  not  long  after  the  so-called 
“  three  glorious  days.”  We  had  met  and 
chatted  with  her  at  the  receptions  of  the 
Baron  Cuvier,  where,  among  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  she  was  staid  and  stately. 

And  the  Baron  Cuvier  is  a  rare  memo¬ 
ry.  His  thick  and  somewhat  stubbed 
form  ;  his  massive  head  containing  the 
largest  quantity  of  brain  ever  allotted 
to  a  single  human  being ;  his  broad  and 
high  forehead  ;  his  features  far  more  Ger¬ 
man  than  French  ;  his  manner  sedate  al¬ 
most  to  severity :  such  is  the  picture  I 
recall  of  the  marvelous  man,  the  parent 
of  many  great  men  who  have  opened  to 
us  the  portals  of  New  Worlds.* 

But  one  memorable  evening  we  had 
the  honor  of  ])assing  in  the  Salons  of 
General  Lafayette — tlie  venerable  soldier 
whose  singular  career  of  glory  was  then 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  occasion  was 
eventful :  there  were  present  many  young 
Poles.  The  fatal  struggle  was  then  com¬ 
mencing  in  Poland ;  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  departure,  and  had  come  to  bid 
the  aged  hero  adieu,  and  receive  his 
blessing.  It  was  touching  in  the  extreme 
to  see  the  old  man  kissing  the  cheek  of 
each  young  soldier  as  he  advanced,  place 
a  h.and  upon  his  head,  and  give  the  bless¬ 
ing  that  was  asked  for. 

Suddenly  we  were  somewhat  startled 


•  These  lines,  descriptive  of  Cuvier,  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  .tlrs.  Oj>ie,  after  his  death  : 

“  ’'fwas  sweet  that  voice  of  melotly  to  hear, 
Distinct,  sonorous,  stealing  on  the  car ; 

And  watch,  to  mark  sonic  sudden  gesture  throw 
The  hairaside,thHt  veiled  that  wondrous  brow, — 
That  brow,  the  throne  of  genius  and  of  thought. 
And  mind,  which  all  the  depths  of  scicno* 
sought." 
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by  a  buzz  and  an  audible  whisper ;  we  I 
cnuld  only  make  out  the  words  Scnir  de  ' 
Chante\  and  walking  with  formal  state  up 
the  room,  we  saw  Amelia  Opie,  leaning 
on  the  arm  0/  a  somewhat  celebrated 
Irishman  (O’Gorman  Mahon),  six  feet 
high,  and  large  in  proportion,  with  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  dress  that  enhanced  the  con¬ 
trast  between  him  and  his  companion. 
She  w:is  habited  as  usual  in  her  plain 
grey  silk,  and  Quaker  cap,  “  fastened  be¬ 
neath  her  chin  with  whimpers  which  had 
small  cnmf>ed  frills.”  No  wonder  such 
a  vision  of  simplicity  and  purity  should 
have  startled  gay  Parisian  dames,  few  or 
none  of  whom  had  the  least  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  costume ;  but  the  goo<i  old 
General  selected  her  from  a  host  of  wor¬ 
shipers,  and  seemed  jealous  lest  a  rival 
should  steal  the  fascinating  Quaker  from 
his  side. 

To  Lafayette  and  his  family,  Mrs.  Opie 
was  greatly  attached.  She  descrilnjd  him 
a.**  “a delightful,  loveable  man,”  “a  hand¬ 
some,  blooming  man  of  seventy,”  “  hum¬ 
ble,  simple,  and  blushing  at  his  own 
praises  ;”  and  in  allusion  to  her  ap|>ear- 
ance  at  one  of  his  “receptions,”  she 
writes ; — “  I  sighed  when  I  looked  at  my 
simple  Quaker  dress,  considered  whether 
I  haii  any  business  there,  and  slunk  into 
a  corner.”  But  that  was  when  the  gene¬ 
ral  “  received  ”  in  state  at  the  Etat  M:yor 
of  the  Garde  Nationale,  and  not  when 
she  was  “  at  home  ”  with  him  and  his 
family  at  “  the  Grange.” 

It  was  at  this  time  she  sate  to  the  sculp¬ 
tor  David  for  the  medal  I  have  engraved. 
David  was  a  small,  undignified  man, 
much  pock-marked.  He  was  to  the  last 
a  fierce  republican  ;  as  fierce,  though  not 
as  ruthless,  as  his  relative  and  naiuesake, 
tiie  ])ainter.  I  saw  much  of  him  during 
several  after  visits  to  I’aris. 

Mrs.  Opie  occupied  an  entresol  in  the 
Hotel  de  la  Paix,  and  a  servant,  with 
something  of  the  appear.-mce  of  a  sobered- 
down  soldier  in  dress  and  deportment, 
waited  in  the  anteroom  of  the  Quaker 
dame  to  announce  her  visitors.  Singu¬ 
larly  enough,  Mrs.  Opie  was  never  more 
at  Imme  than  in  Paris,  where  her  dress 
ill  the  streets,  as  well  as  at  the  various 
minions,  attracted  much  attention  and  cu¬ 
riosity,  the  Parisians  believing  she  be¬ 
long^  to  some  religious  order  akin  to 
Uie  Sisters  of  Charity. 


The  last  time  Mre.  Opie  visited  Ijon- 
don  was  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
1851.  There  she  was  wheeled  alxiut  in 
a  garden  chair.  She  retained  much  of 
her  origimal  freshness  of  form  and  mind, 
and  was  cheerful  and  “chatty.”  In  the 
brief  conversation  I  had  with  her,  sur¬ 
rounded  as  she  was  by  friends  who  loved, 
and  strangers  who  venerated  her,  she  re¬ 
called  our  pleasant  intercourse  in  Paris, 
murmuring  more  than  once,  “How  many 
of  them  have  gone  before !” 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  I  chanced 
to  be  in  Norwich,  and  there  my  bust  visit 
to  her  was  p.aid  at  her  residence  in  the 
Castle  Meadow.  The  house  exists  no 
longer,  but  a  picture  of  it  has  been  pre¬ 
served  by  her  friend,  Lucy  Bright  well, 
and  I  have  engraved  it ;  plain  house 
though  it  was,  and  fitly  so,  its  memory 
is  hallowwl. 

The  room  was  hung  with  portraits, 
principally  of  her  own  drawing  ;•  flowers 
she  was  never  without.  She  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  its  cheerful  outlook,  and  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  a  “j)le<as.ant  cradle  for  re¬ 
posing  age.”  From  her  windows  she 
saw  “  noble  trees,  the  castle  turrets,” 
and  “  the  woods  and  rising  grounds  of 
ThorjK*.”  She  was  thankful  that  “  the 
lines  had  fallen  to  her  in  plea.sant  places.” 
There,  venerated  and  loved,  she  dwelt 
from  1848  to  her  death. 

She  was  at  that  time  very  lame,  yet 
the  courtesy  of  her  nature  was  manifesU^ 
in  an  effort  to  rise  and  give  me  a  cordial 
welcome,  chatting  ple.asantly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  of  gone-by  people  and  times. 

She  descril)ed  her  dwelling  in  a  letter 
written  to  Mrs.  Hall,  dated  8th  Month, 
4,  1851  : 

“  I  am  glad  Mr.  Hull  liked  my  residence. 
I  had  long  ttUhed  for  it.  Tlie  view  is  a  con¬ 
stant  delight  to  me.  My  rooms  are  rather  too 
small,  hut  my  sitting-rooms  and  chamher  l>e- 
ing  en  suits,  they  suit  a  lame  body  as  I  now 
am ;  and  below  1  have  three  parlors,  two 
kitchens,  and  a  pretty  little  garden — for  a 
town.  I  have  a  second  floor  and  an  attic 
which  commands  Norwich  and  the  adjacent 
country ;  but  this  is  thrown  away  on  me — I 
have  seen  it,  and  that  is  enough.  The  noble 
trees,  flowery  shrubs,  and  fine  acacias,  round 
the  castle  keep,  into  which  I  am  daily  look- 


•  “  It  was  her  custom,  from  a  very  early  period, 
to  take  profile  likneases,  in  pencil,  of  those  who 
I  visited  her ;  several  hundreds  of  these  skctchea 
I  were  preserved  in  books  and  folios.” 
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ing,  have  to  me  an  unfailing  charm.  The 
road  nine  under  my  window  ;  and  I  have  seen 
many  groups  of  le  tiert  etat  Imstening  along, 
evidently  to  the  Monday  cheap  train  to  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight.  The  wind  is 
rather  high,  and  the  trees  I  have  told  thee  of 
are  waving  and  bending  their  light  branches 
so  gracefully  and  invitingly  before  me,  that  I 
could  almost  fancy  they  were  bowing  to  me,  j 
and  get  up  to  return  the  compliment  however 
gauchely.  After  this  extraordinary  flight  of ! 
fancy,  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  pause 
awhile  to  recover  it — so  farijwell !  Thy  lov-  I 
Ing  friend,  “  Amelia  Opik.”  | 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  time 
of  her  removal  was  drawing  on.  The 
death  of  her  dear  friend,  Joseph  John 
Gurney,  one  of  “  the  excellent  of  the 
earth,”  in  1817 — of  Dr.  Chalmers  soon 
afterwards — and  of  other  lieloved  friends 
and  relatives — affected  her  much,  though 
she  bore  her  losses  resignedly,  if  not 
cheerfully,  bowing  in  submission  to  the 
Divine  Will,  remembering  her  favorite 
text, — “  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
eartli  do  right?” 

Age  and  infirmities  had  been  creeping  I 
on  ;  the  comforting  influence  of  the  good 
Bishop  Stanley  was  continually  with  her : 
numerous  friends  thronged  around  her  ; 
she  still  manifested  interest  in  all  they 
said  and  did.  But,  in  1849,  Bishop 
Stanley  died.  She  loved  that  good  man 
very  dearly,  and  his  death  w'as  accepted 
as  a  warning  that  her  own  was  near  at 
hand.  Writing  to  Mrs.  Hall,  in  1851,  ! 
she  says, — speaking  of  the  good  man's 
grave, — “  It  is  covered  by  a  large  black 
marble  slab,  with  a  deep  border  round  of 
variegated  marble,  the  colors  black  and 
grey.  He  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
aisle  of  the  cathedral,  and  when  the  paint¬ 
ed  glass  window,  as  a  memorial  to  his 
memory,  is  flnished,  and  placed  over 
the  great  western  gates  of  entrance,  it  is 
thought  that  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
on  which  he  loved  to  gaze,  will  shine 
upon  the  atone  that  covers  his  *  dear  re¬ 
mains.’  ”• 

She  suffered  much,  yet  was  cheerful, 

*  Another  of  her  friends  was  Archdeacon 
Wrangham.  I  knew  him  well ;  he  was  a  tail, 
slight  man,  of  exceedingly  gentle  and  attractive 
mannerrt;  with  the  ease  and  grace  and  pcisuasive 
eloquence  of  a  Ohristiun  gentleman.  He  had  a 
proneness  to  tniuslate  favorite  poems  into  Latin 
verse,  and  nsuully  had  a  copy  or  two  in  his  pocket 
to  presetit  as  a  memorial,  where  he  bad  reason  to 
think  the  gift  would  be  acceptable. 


buoyant,  and  happy  to  the  last ;  and  at 
midnight  on  the  2d  of  December,  1853, 
she  breathed  her  last,  murmuring  “  all 
is  peace ! — all  is  mercy  !”  And  so  she 
joined  the  good  and  holy  sjtirits — her 
friends  in  life  and  after  life, — who  had 
been  waiting  to  give  her  wtjjcome. 

The  good  works  she  did  on  earth  she 
considered  and  has  characterized  thus : 
“  They  are  good  only  as  the  evidence  of 
Faith.” 

She  was  interred  in  the  Friends’  bury¬ 
ing  ground,  at  the  Gildenscroft.  —  in 
the  same  grave  with  her  father,  and  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  so  many  of  her  beloved 
friends.  At  the  extreme  left  side  of  the 
ground,  beneath  an  elm  tree  that  over¬ 
shadows  the  wall,  is  a  small  slab  bearing 
the  names  of  James  Alderson  and  Amelia 
Opie,  with  the  dates  of  their  births  and 
deaths.* 

Dear  Amelia  Opie — her  nature  was  es¬ 
sentially  feminine  in  its  gifts,  its  graces, 
its  goodness,  its  w'eakness,  and  its  v.ani- 
ties;  truthful,  generous,  and  considerate 
ever :  pure  of  heart  and  upright  in  walk 
and  conversation,  her  memory  is  w'ithout 
a  blot ;  her  precepts  are  those  of  Virtue ; 
and  her  example  was  their  illustration  and 
their  comment : 

“  Only  tbe  actions  of  tbe  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blassom  in  the  dust  1  ” 


Temple  air. 

LLOYD’S. 

“Thk  Bold  Buccaneer  ‘spoke’  the 
Lively  Nancy.”  The  newspapers  say  this 
or  something  very  like  it ;  and  they  tell 
also  of  the  Bold  Buccaneer  speaking  many 
others,  and  of  the  Lively  Nancy  being 
“  spoken  ”  by  many  in  turn.  These  and 
other  ships  are,  in  fact,  speaking  on  all 
the  oceans  and  seas  ;  and  although  their 
language  is  a  very  quiet  one,  it  is  ex- 

Eressive  for  the  immediate  object  in  view. 

lipping  a  little  deeper,  a  reader  finds 
that  the  newspapers  are  indebted  for  this 

•  These  are  the  words  of  her  affectionate  biog- 
Irapher,  Lney  Brightwell,  in  a  little  memoir  pub- 
ished  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  :  ‘  ‘  Should 
any  wanderer,  at  some  future  diiy,  desire  to  visit 
the  grave  of  Amelia  Opie,  he  wrill  find  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  of  the  ground,  beneath  an  elm  tree  that 
overshadows  the  wall,  a  small  slab,  bearing  the 
names  of  James  Anderson  and  Amelia  Opie,  with 
I  their  ages  and  tbe  dates  of  their  deaths.”  i 
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information  to  a  mysterious  bein"  named  Uhe  Saucy  Jane,  the  Lijfbtninjj  Flash, 
Lloyd,  whom  nobody  ever  sees,  but  the  Good  Intent,  the  Little  Wonder,  and 
every  one  talks  about ;  who  is  reputed  the  like — are  in  great  request  All  this 
to  keep  a  coffee-house,  though  no  one  |  is  very  well  so  long  as  the  owner  is  con- 
would  know  where  to  find  it ;  who  keeps  cerned  only  with  his  own  ship  ;  but 
a  IJ.4  and  a  Rff/htrr,  but  does  not  sell  when  he  wishes  to  exchange  kindly  ser- 
anything  at  his  coflfee-house,  or  entertain  ,  vices  w’ith  his  brother  shipowners,  to 
any  guests.  I  give  .and  receive  information  relating  to 

The  preliminary  condition  to  all  this  the  wants  and  the  whereabouts  of  ves- 
supply  of  ship-news  is,  that  every  ship  sels  at  sea,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
must  have  a  nam»,  an  appellation  which  irn|>ortance  that  confusion  should  bo 
will  distinguish  her  from  all  other  ships,  avoided  in  the  identification  of  the  sever- 
The  necessity  for  this  is  felt  for  ships  al-  al  shijMi.  The  Victoria,  for  instance,  is 
most  as  much  as  human  beings,  .and  has  of  course  a  very  good  name  for  a  ship 
been  acknowledged  almost  from  the  ear-  belonging  to  a  loy.al  Englishman  ;  but 
liest  times.  As  a  shipowner  is  under  little  what  if  there  be  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  ships 
or  no  control  in  the  m.atter,  the  variety  of  of  that  name  T  The  Victoria  of  Liver- 
names  becomes  something  rather  formid-  pool  is  more  precise;  but  the  difficulty 
able.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  is  not  wholly  removed  even  now,  for 
names  of  saints  are  largely  adopted  as  there  is  a  plurality  of  Victorias  at  that 
the  names  of  ships — more  generally,  famous  port.  If  we  were  to  8.ay  Messrs 
however,  in  past  times  than  at  present.  Cotton  and  Bale’s  merchant  ship  Vio- 
Among  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand  ves-  toria  of  Liverpool,  the  designation  would 
sels  that  now  hoist  the  Briti.sh  fl.ag,  pen-  become  too  clumsy  and  lengthy  for  con- 
etrating  into  every  sea  .and  almost  every  venient  use  in  signaling, 
river  in  the  world,  either  for  w.arlike  de-  But  how  .about  Lloyd?  Who  w Lloyd? 
monstration  or  for  j)eaceful  commerce,  and  wh.at  has  he  to  do  with  ships  and 
what  a  medley  of  names  we  meet  with  !  ships'  names  ?  The  truth  is,  marine  in- 
The  surn.ame  and  Christian  n.ameof  the  surance  is  the  link  of  connection  here, 
owner  of  the  ship  ;  the  Christian  names  of  Ne.arly  .all  ships  belonging  to  the  Mer- 
his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters,  or  of  his  cantile  Marine,  though  none  belonging 
8weethe.artif  hebeab.achelor;  then.ames  to  the  Royal  Navy,  are  insured  against 
of  royal  and  high-born  j)ersonage8 ;  the  the  varied  dangers  of  the  seas,  either  by 
names  of  men  who  have  rendered  them-  individual  ca))it.alists,  known  as  under¬ 
selves  famous  by  deeds  of  arms  or  ser-  writers,  or  by  joint-stock  marine  insur- 
vices  in  statesmanship  ;  the  names  of  ance  companies.  During  the  latter  half 
women  who  have  gathered  a  halo  around  of  the  la.st  century,  one  Mr.  Lloyd  kept 
them  f»y  their  deeds  of  goodness ; — all  are  a  coffee-house  ne.ar  the  Royal  Exchange, 
among  the  items  open  to  the  sponsors  of  much  frequented  by  City  men,  not  simp- 
ships.  And  so  are  the  names  of  jewels,  ly  for  the  beverage  which  gave  it  a  name, 
stars,  planets,  plants,  birds,  fishes,  in-  but  as  a  place  of  meeting  tor  the  transao- 
Bects;  of  oceans,  8ea.s,  gulfs,  lakes,  rivers;  tion  of  business.  We  have  many  such 
of  countries,  continents,  islands,  moun-  now — Garraway’s,  the  B.altic,  the  Jeru- 
tains,  valleys ;  of  volcanoe.s,  geysers,  av-  salem,  the  South  American,  <fcc.  One 
alanches,  torrents,  rapids,  cataracts ; — all  room  in  this  coffee-house  was  appropri- 
are  looked  upon  as  fair  game.  The  char-  ated  to  the  use  of  a  committee  of  under- 
acters  in  Shakspeare’s  i)lay8  supply  a  writers  as  a  place  of  meeting.  Hence 
goodly  variety,  as  witness  Macduff,  Olhel-  Lloyd’s,  or  Lloyd’s  coffee-house,  became 
lo,  Desdemona,  Hamlet,Ophelia,  Romeo,  known  to  all  City  men  as  a  place  connect- 
Juliet,  King  Lear,  Cordelia,  Cymbeline,  ed  with  the  insurance  of  ships.  Lloyd 
Iniogene,  Portia,  Prospero,  Miranda,  in  due  time  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
Caliban,  Oberon,  Titania,  Puck,  Ariel,  and  the  coffee-house  disappeared  to  make 
and  Hotspur.  In  a  similar  way  the  way  for  new'  streets  and  handsome  build- 
characters  in  popular  novels,  poems  and  ings;  still  the  name  clung  to  the  society, 
songs  have  b^n  invited  to  the  christen-  and  has  done  so  ever  since.  For  a  time 
ing.  What  may  be  called  fancy  names  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  South-Sea 
— the  Flying  Foam, Ihe-Happy-go-lucky,  House;  but  since  the  new  Royal  Ex- 
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change  has  been  built,  the  society  has 
mrcupied  a  s(*t  of  rooms  in  that  building. 
The  members  are  not  merely  underwri¬ 
ters.  More  than  a  century  ago  a  society 
of  underwriters  was  formed,  and  about 
eighty  years  ago  a  society  of  shipowners. 
In  1834  a  new  Lloyd’s  was  formed  by 
combining  underwriters,  shipowners,  in- 
aurance-brokeis,  and  shijiping-merchants 
in  one  society  or  committee.  The  old 
Lloyd's,  or  Underwriters’  Society,  held 
mainly  in  view  the  preparation  and  an¬ 
nual  publication  of  a  liegister  of  British 
merchant  shipping,  notifying  the  age, 
burthen,  quality,  and  condition  of  all  the 
vessels.  This  Register  is  of  great  con¬ 
venience  to  underwriters  and  shijwwners, 
in  establishing  the  equity  of  the  terms  of  | 
insurance  for  any  particular  ship.  The 
members  of  Lloyd’s  pay  an  annual  fee, 
for  which  they  have  the  use  of  an  under¬ 
writers’  room,  a  captains’  room,  a  read¬ 
ing-room,  an  inquiry  office,  and  other 
apartments.  The  affairs  are  managed  by 
a  committee,  comprising  equal  numl)ers 
of  shipowners,  underwriters,  and  mer¬ 
chants.  The  primary  Object  of  all  the 
mombers  alike  is  to  give  what  may  be 
called  a  character  to  every  ship  in  the 
British  merchant  service;  an  estimate 
founded  on  her  size,  shape,  build,  mate¬ 
rials,  age  and  condition.  A  merchant 
can  thus  tell  whether  a  ship  in  which  his 
goo<ls  are  about  to  be  placed  is  likely  to  ' 
be  trustworthy,  or  has  a  “good  charac-  ' 
ter an  underwriter  can  tell  whether  a 
ship  which  he  is  about  to  -insure  should 
pay  a  high  or  low  rate  of  premium — the 
liigher  according  to  its  age  or  unsound-  \ 
ness ;  and  shijmwners  can  tell  what  ought 
to  be  the  relative  values  of  different  ships 
by  the  same  test.  To  ascertain  the  char- 1 
acters  of  ships  in  this  way  is  a  formid- ! 
able  work.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
system,  the  committee  classified  ships 
merely  according  to  their  ages  and  the 
places  where  they  were  built ;  ranking 
as  “first-class”  those  built  within  a  cer-  j 
tain  number  of  years,  and  “  second-class” 
those  older  than  this  limit.  Or,  more  j 
precisely,  they  were  divided  into  classes  ' 
A,  E,  I,  and  O,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  hull,  and  into  sub-classes  1,  2,  and  3, 
according  to  the  rigging.  But  this  rude 
method  has  been  superseded  by  one  more  , 
reasonable  and  discriminating,  which  J 
would  take  the  actual  present  condition 


of  the  ship  into  view ;  seeing  that  a 
sound,  substantial  old  sliip  is  more  M  or- 
thy  of  resjHJct  than  a  cheaply-built  new 
one.  Surveyors  are  appointed  by  Lloyd’s 
Committee  at  all  the  chief  ship-building 
ports  to  iX‘j)ort  upon  the  ships.  As  it  is 
optional  with  every  ship-owner  whether 
he  will  belong  to  Lloyd’s  or  not,  so  is  it 
free  to  him  to  determine  whether  his  ship 
shall  undergo  this  scrutiny  ;  but  he  c;m 
obtain  better  freights  and  easier  insur¬ 
ance  if  his  ship  ranks  well  at  Lloyd’s, 
and  therefore  it  is  usually  worth  his 
while  to  pay  the  fee  incurred  for  this 
purpose.  The  surveyor  ascertains  the 
age  of  the  vessel,  the  kind  of  timber 
mostly  employed  in  her  construction,  the 
style  of  build,  the  wear  and  tear  she  has 
received,  the  amount  and  kind  of  repair 
she  has  undergone,  and  her  present  con¬ 
dition.  All  these  particulars  are  taken 
into  account  in  giving  her  a  rank  or  posi¬ 
tion.  The  phrase  or  ilesignation  Al ,  for 
any  thing  that  is  first-rate  of  its  kind,  is 
borrowed  from  the  phraseology  of  Lloi/cts 
lt<yi{>ter.  A  kind  of  biography  of  every 
ship  is  kejit  up ;  for  as  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  age  brings  on  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  a  shi]),  the  rank  in  1865  may  not 
be  the  same  as  in  1864.  The  surveyors 
record  their  surveys  sufficiently  often  to 
make  their  register  truthful  as  concerns 
the  lictual  condition  of  the  ships. 

Lloyd  the  mysterious  becomes,  then, 
practically  a  book — a  register  with  which 
the  general  public  have  not  much  to  do 
— containing  items  of  infonnation  con¬ 
cerning  a  ship’s  owner,  captain,  port, 
age,  materials,  state  of  repair,  Ac.  Or 
rather,  this  is  one-half  of  Lloyd,  who  has 
a  sort  of  mystical  double  existence.  The 
other  half  consists  of  a  Ust,  known  equal¬ 
ly  by  Lloyd’s  name.  Shi[)ping  intelli¬ 
gence  is  obtained  from  almost  every  port 
on  the  globe  by  agents  in  correspondence 
with  Lloyd’s,  notifying  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  all  ships,  ships  “spoken 
with  ”  at  sea,  and  ships  wrecked  or  dam¬ 
aged.  This  information  is  regularly 
booked,  and  is  afterwards  published  as 
IJoyds  Lut.  Most  of  the  ship-news  in 
the  daily  papers  is  obtained  f^om  this 
Liit.  Uoyds  Register  and  Uoyda  List  be¬ 
long  to  and  are  managed  by  two  differ¬ 
ent  committees,  but  they  are  both  einanw- 
tious  of  the  one  great  invisible  Lloyd. 

A  ship  “  spoken  with”  at  sea!  It  is 
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a  curious  proceeding,  whether  regarded 
in  connection  wilii  matters  ashore  or 
matters  afloat.  Not  only  is  it  important 
for  8hi|)owner8,  shippers,  underwriters, 
and  the  relatives  and  friends  of  passen¬ 
gers  and  crews,  to  know  soinetliing  of 
Uie  whei-eahouts  of  a  particular  ship  at  a 
particular  time,  but  the  captain  of  a  ship 
may  anxiously  desire  to  give  or  receive 
some  infonnation  or  make  some  request. 
How  IS  this  to  be  done,  when  ships  pa.ss 
each  other  on  the  ocean  ?  They  can  not 
W'ith  safety,  and  without  losing  time,  a|>- 
proach  sutficiently  close  for  the  captains 
to  converse  viva  I'oce,  even  with  trie  aid 
of  a  mammoth  speaking-trumpet  This 
could  be  done  by  the  Sibyl  and  the  Sy¬ 
ren  when  they  jiass  each  other  on  their 
voyages  to  and  from  Greenwich  ;  hut  on 
the  broad  and  rough  ocean  it  is  a  very 
diflTerent  affair.  The  talking  is  carried 
on  by Flags  of  diflTerent  shapes  and 
colors  are  hoisted ;  and  the  order  in 
which  they  are  shown  indicates  the  ship's 
name,  or  any  one  among  a  large  number 
of  phrases,  sentences,  questions,  and  an¬ 
swers.  A  very  elaborate  code  or  vocab¬ 
ulary  is  necessary  for  the  working  out  of 
such  a  system.  In  1854,  a  Mercantile 
Shipping  Act  was  passed,  which,  among 
other  things,  required  that  every  mer- 
oliant-ship  in  the  British  empire  should 
have  a  particular  number,  which  should 
belong  to  it  irrevocably,  and  should  be 
different  from  the  number  belonging  to 
any  other  ship.  There  were  35,0<X) 
British  merchant-ships  then  existing ; 
and  as  a  thousand  or  so  are  added  every 
year,  to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing 
commerce,  and  to  replace  old  ships  bro¬ 
ken  up,  the  aggregate  must  now  be 
greatly  over  40,000.  The  official  num¬ 
ber  for  each  ship  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  marked  on  the 
mainbeam,  and  written  on  the  certificate 
of  registry,  and  the  owner  is  not  allowed 
to  clmnge  it  If  ship  No.  30,425  meets 
ship  No,  40,377  on  Uie  ocean,  each  cap¬ 
tain  wants  to  know  the  number  of  the 
other  ship  ;  he  ascertains  it,  and  then,  by 
referring  to  a  code  or  vocabulary  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Board,  he  can  tell .  the 
name  of  the  ship,  the  tonnage,  and  the 
port  to  which  she  belongs.  True,  he  can  ' 
tell  this  ly'  he  ascertain  the  number  ;  but 
there  is  the  difficulty.  Ingenious  men 
have  devised  systems  of  exhibiting  flags 


in  such  modes  as  to  denote  numerals.  At 
least  a  dozen  such  systems  have  lieen 
adopted,  each  inventor,  of  course,  insist¬ 
ing  that  his  was  the  best  The  Board  of 
Trade,  in  185ri,  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  all  these  systems,  with  a  view  to 
determine  which  was  the  best,  or  wheth¬ 
er  a  new  one  could  be  devised  better 
than  any  of  them.  The  inquiry  resulted 
in  the  preparation  of  a  ('omnurcial  OxU 
of  Signal)*,  which  is  now  used  by  the 
Koyal  Navy  as  well  as  by  the  Mercantile 
M.arine.  The  Board  of  Trade  determines 
what  shall  lie  the  official  number  of  each 
sliip,  but  the  Commercial  Code  deter¬ 
mines  how  to  exjiress  this  number  by 
letters  and  flags.  The  Talavera  of  Liv¬ 
erpool,  a  sailing-vessel  of  437  tons,  may 
change  owners,  or  may  change  ports ;  but 
she  will  always,  as  long  as  she  remains 
on  the  Register  of  British  Shipping,  lie 
the  Talavera ;  she  will  always  have  the 
9,999,  and  this  number  will  always  lie 
i^presented  by  the  flag-signal  K  L  Q  N. 
The  Clara  of  (xloucester,  as  another 
instance,  w’hether  she  changes  owners 
and  ports  or  not|  will  continue  to  be  the 
Clara,  with  the  numlier  12,345,  and  the 
signal  L  B  K  W. 

Every  signal-flag  represents  a  UtUr, 
and  the  new  Code  has  eighteen  conso¬ 
nant-letters  rejiresented  by  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  flags.  Showing  not  more  than 
four  flags  at  a  time,  there  are  nearly  80,- 
000  diflTerent  {lermutations  or  ways  in 
which  they  may  lie  arranged.  School¬ 
boys  will  understand  this  when  they  liear 
in  mind  their  famous  problem  about  the 
persons  who  sat  down  to  dinner  in  dif¬ 
ferent  order  every  day  ;  and  lock-pickers 
will  understand  it  when  they  count  up 
the  millions  of  ways  in  which  a  puzzle- 
lock  may  be  ailjusted.  If  we  w’ere  to 
add  the  groups  of  five  flags  at  a  time, 
the  number  of  permutations  would  be 
more  than  a  million.  The  authorities 
have  agreed  that  80,000  will  be  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes ;  and  there  can 
actually  be  nearly  80,000  diflTerent  and  dis¬ 
tinct  signals  made  by  means  of  eighteen 
flags,  never  more  than  four  flags  hoisted 
at  a  time.  The  flags  are  of  three  diflTerent 
shapes :  the  m/uare  flag,  about  8  feet  by 
6  ;  the  burgee,  a  square  flag  with  a  sort 
of  notch  in  tlie  front  edge  ;  and  the  pen¬ 
dant,  a  triangular  strip,  15  feet  long  by  6 
j  at  the  broadest  end.  They  diflTer  still 
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more  widely  in  color  and  pattern  ;  red 
all  over,  a  red  spot  on  a  white  j^round, 
blue  aiui  white  stripes,  two  vertie-al 
Btri|H*8  of  blue  and  yellow,  a  blue  cross 
on  a  white  ^ound,  a  white  square  spot 
on  a  blue  ground,  a  blue  square  spot 
on  a  white  ground,  two  vertical  stripes 
of  red  and  white,  a  white  cross  on 
a  blue  ground,  vertical  stripes  of  red, 
white,  and  blue,  and  so  on.  Each  flag 
has  always  the  same  symbolic  meaning ; 
thus  a  pendant  or  elongated  triangular  ^ 
flag,  with  a  red  s|)ot  on  a  white  ground, 
always  means  C ;  but  what  C  means,  the 
Coile  or  Voobulary  determines. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Tnule  re[)orted  that  any  good  code  of 
signals  should  “aflford  a  ready  means  of 
making  known  to  sigrial-stations,  or  when 
ships  ]>a8S  each  other  at  sea,  the  identity 
of  particular  vessels,  so  that  their  prog¬ 
ress  and  whereabouts  may  be  correctly 
rejmrted  ;  of  communicating  at  sea  the 
M'unts  and  wishes  of  masters  or  captains ; 
and  of  extending  the  means  of  intercourse 
to  the  vessels  of  all  countries,  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  international  code  of 
signals.”  Accordingly,  the  80,<M)0  j>os- 
sible  combinations  almve  adverted  to  are 
made  available  for  a  large  budget  of  sea- 
gossip.  There  being  eighteen  flags, 
there  may  Ihj  eighteen  signals  of  one  flag 
each,  and  it  is  Arranged  that  these  shall 
signify  such  useful  little  words  as  “  Yes,” 
“No,”  <fec.  The  groups  of  two  flags 
each  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  va¬ 
rieties,  and  furnish  many  signals  useful 
on  shipboard ;  such,  for  instance,  as  at¬ 
tention  and  demaud  signals,  of  which 
“Show  your  ensign,”  and  “Pay  atten¬ 
tion,”  are  examples ;  signals  to  denote 
the  points  of  the  compass,  and  signals  of 
distress  on  shipboard,  such  as  “  (>n  fire,” 
“  Fire  gains  rapidly,”  »fec.  The  groups 
of  tliree  flags  each  furnish  varieties 
amounting  to  sotue  thousaixls  in  num¬ 
ber.  First  comes  a  series  relating  to 
many  of  the  troubles  incident  to  shipping, 
— abandonment  of  ship,  ship  aground, 
capsizing,  collision,  dismasting,  spring¬ 
ing  a  leak,  water-logging,  <&c. ;  then  a 
series  relating  to  news,  newspapers,  let¬ 
ters,  despatches,  mails,  and  the  like; 
next  a  series  of  questions  and  information 
oonoerning  crew,  captain,  and  passen¬ 
gers  ;  then  another  relating  to  ship’s 
place,  ship’s  reckoning,  nautical  instru¬ 


ments,  observations,  and  the  like ;  then 
a  series  of  short  phrases  l)earing  relation 
to  a  ship’s  fittings,  provisions,  engines, 
and  boilers ;  and  lastly,  another  c^)ncern- 
ing  anchorage,  soundings,  lights,  land¬ 
marks,  buoys,  beacons,  pilotage,  steer¬ 
ing,  tides,  currents,  and  other  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  coming  of  a  ship  to  harbor 
— all  these  expressed  by  hoisting  three 
flags,  varying  in  Bha))e,  color,  pattern, 
and  arrangement.  The  groups  of  four 
flags  are,  however,  the  most  imporUint 
of  the  M'hole,  seeing  that  they  amount 
to  something  like  70,000  in  number. 
Here  it  is  that  we  find  the  official  num¬ 
bers  of  ships  symlmlized — signs  by  which 
we  may  identify  every  ship  in  the  British 
empii-e,  whether  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Navy  or  to  the  Merchant  Service.  These, 
as  we  have  said,  are  l»et ween  40,000  and 
50,000  in  number;  and  after  they  are 
satisfied,  there  are  many  thousand  unap- 
propiiated  groupings  of  four  flags,  avail¬ 
able  for  signaling  other  mattera  relating 
to  ships  and  their  employment  There 
are  the  names  of  |>laces,  islands,  seas, 
headlatnls,  <fcc.,  all  over  the  world  ;  there 
is  a  very  extensive  vocabulary  of  words, 
phrases,  and  sentences  useful  in  mari¬ 
time  matters ;  and  there  is  a  list  of  short 
syllables,  available  in  the  construction  of 
words  not  in  the  vocabulary.  And  thus 
it  is  that  some  meaning  or  other  is  at¬ 
tached  to  almost  every  possible  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  flags,  in  groups  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  each. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  do  the  sail¬ 
ors,  captains,  and  signalmen  know  the 
exact  meaning  of  every  combination  of 
flags  t  Can  they  commit  70,000  signals 
and  combinations  to  memory  t  Assured¬ 
ly  not  To  assist  them,  a  Commercial 
Code  of  Signals  has  been  prepared,  in 
an  octavo  volume.  Every  flag,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  shape,  color,  and  pattern,  rep¬ 
resents  a  particular  letter ;  every  group  of 
such  flags  represents  a  particular  group  of 
letters ;  and  every  gi-oup  of  letters  has  a 
particular  meaning  in  relation  to  ships  and 
maritime  aflairs.  Thus,  in  reference  to  a 
ship’s  stores,  K  B  L,  the  names  of  throe 
particular  flags  disposed  in  a  particular 
way,  always  denote  “tea;”  and  K  B  Q 
“sugar.”  In  relation  to  other  matters, 
N  M  would  be  a  startling  combination 
of  two  flags,  for  it  denotes  “  on  fire  ;  ” 
while N P  denotes  “ tire  gains  rapidly;” 
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whereas  N  Q  gives  the  information  “  fire  j 
could  be  extinguished  with  immediate 
aid.”  Let  us  suppose  that  two  ships 
meet  at  sea.  One  hoists  up  four  flags  in 
a  conspicuous  position  on  one  of  the 
masts ;  the  flags  being  arranged  in  a  ver-  , 
tical  row,  to  read  doionioanls.  The  sig¬ 
nalman  in  the  other  ship  notices  that  the 
uppermost  flag  is  that  paiticular  one  in 
shape,  color,  and  device  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  letter  M,  and  that  the  other 
three  represent  W,  D,  and  K  respective¬ 
ly.  He  thus  gets  at  the  fact  that  the 
ship's  signal  is  M  W  D  R ;  and  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Code-book  he  finds  this  to  cor- 
re8j)ond  with  the  number  20,202,  the  offi- 
(ual  number  of  the  ship  Lamplighter,  a 
number  that  belongs  to  no  other  ship  ' 
whatever.  As  far  as  a  sea-telescope  can 
render  the  flags  distinct,  so  far  does  this  ' 
power  extend  of  as(«rtaining  a  ship's 
name,  and  at  the  same  time  her  port  and 
tonnage,  and  other  items  also  entered  in  , 
the  K«*gister.  The  ship  Lamplighter  in  , 
a  similar  way  ascertains  the  name  of  the 
other  ship  ;  and  then  they  proceed  with 
their  gossip,  each  telling  the  other  whence 
she  came  and  whither  she  is  going,  and 
giving  and  receiving  information  useful 
to  both.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  hauling  up  and  down  of  flags  in 
reference  to  this  gossip  ;  but  this  is  rou¬ 
tine-work,  rt'quiring  only  patience  and 
attention.  One  ship  may  want  to  buy 
some  bread,  or  to  Irarrow  an  anchor  of 
the  other,  or  to  send  a  letter-bag  by  her, 
or  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  belliger¬ 
ent  cruisers  about,  or  whether  any  storms 
have  been  encountered  ;  the  flags  and  the 
Code-book  enable  the  one  vessel  to  make, 
and  the  other  to  interpret,  the  necessary  ^ 
Mgnals  lor  these  purposes.  The  Code-  i 
book  contmns  nearly  20,000  words,  phra¬ 
ses,  and  sentences,  each  w'ith  its  flag- 
signal  ;  whereby  the  conversational  pow¬ 
er  of  siiips  at  sea  is  really  something  con-  : 
siderable — all  added  to  the  40,000  or 
50,000  signals  for  the  names  of  ships.  ^ 
Slight  diflerences  in  the  flags  distinguish 
meu-of-war  and  troop  or  transport  ships 
roin  merchant  vessels ;  and  there  is  a 
system  for  bringing  foreign  ships  under  ' 
the  same  arrangement,  whenever  gov- , 
ernments  and  owners  are  willing  to  do  : 
so.  Some  few  shipowners  even  in  Eng-  : 
land  ai  e  too  niggardly  to  afibrd  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  flags,  with  a  Code  and  a  Reg- , 


ister;  and  some  captains  are  too  old- 
fashioned  to  take  easily  to  the  system ; 
but  this  foolishness  is  gradually  disap¬ 
pearing. 

The  invisible  Lloyd  may  continue  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  inaudible  8}>eakings 
of  ships  at  sea  for  ages  to  come,  for  aught 
we  can  see.  Day  and  Martin’s  blacking 
would  be  nothing  particular  without  the 
name ;  Day  may  be  dead,  and  Martin 
dead,  and  yet  both  live  in  the  small  stone- 
bottles.  And  so  it  is  with  Lloyd,  lie 
lives  alter  his  death ;  lives  not  only  in 
England,  but  abroad  ;  for  there  is  an  Aus¬ 
trian  Lloyd’s,  founded  for  much  the  same 
puqx>se  as  the  one  in  England,  and  bor¬ 
rowing  the  very  name. 


Bonlley'i  Blisccllmny. 

DAVID  THE  SCULPTOR. 

BY  TIIBODOBB  KARCIIBR. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Paris  witnessed  a  remarka¬ 
ble  funeral  procession  piissing  along  the 
Boulevards.  Men  of  every  rank  and  every 
profession,  politicians  and  artists,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institut  de  France  and  simple 
mechanics,  followed  the  hearse  which  car¬ 
ried  to  the  grave  the  mortal  remains  of  a 
great  sculptor  and  a  gooS  citizen,  David 
(d’ Angers).  The  students  who  lined  the 
streets,  recognizing  among  the  mourners 
the  venerable  old  poet  Beranger,  cheered 
him  enthusiastically,  and  the  silence  which 
is  generally  observed  on  such  solemn  oc¬ 
casions  by  the  French  people,  was  soon 
broken  by  the  cries  of  “  Vive  la  liberte! 
vive  Be'ranger!”  But  the  young  pa¬ 
triots  were  an-ested,  and  several  of  them 
sentenced  to  fines  and  imprisonment 

This  public  emotion  will  be  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for  if  we  remember  that  in  Da¬ 
vid  (d’ Angers)  the  art  of  sculptui'e  had 
lost  one  of  its  chiefs  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  republican  party  a  man  who  had 
faithfully  belonged  to  it  from  his  child¬ 
hood  to  the  end  of  his  life.  During  a 
career  of  sixty-seven  years,  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  more  than  one  hundred  busts  and 
five  hundred  medallions;  and  produced, 
among  other  chefs-d’oeuvre,  the  statue 
of  Guttenberg  at  Strasbourg,  the  statues 
of  General  Boncharops,  Corneille,  Cuvier, 
and  Jefferson,  the  triumphal  arch  at  Mar- 
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■eilles,  and  the  fronton  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Paris. 

Our  olyect  is  not  so  much  to  dwell 
here  on  the  artistical  merits  of  that  great 
man,  as  to  give  the  true  story  of  his  life. 
It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  draw  it 
from  private  sources,  from  near  relations 
of  the  late  sculptor,  and  we  thought  it  to 
be  a  very  instructive  tale,  for  it  will 
prove  once  more  that  every  high  aim  i 
may  be  obtained  in  the  world  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  energy  and  perseveranc.e. 

David’s  father  was  a  not  altogether  un¬ 
worthy  sculptor  in  wood,  and  liad  been 
left  an  orphan  when  still  a  mere  child. 
A  distant  relative,  a  rather  indifferent 
carver,  had  undertaken  to  teach  him  his  i 
own  profession  ;  but  the  intelligent  boy 
soon  discovered  that  his  master’s  know¬ 
ledge  w.as  not  very  profound,  and  spent 
all  his  leisure  hours  in  peeping  through 
the  windows  of  distinguished  artists. 
One  of  the  most  illustrious  remarked  this 
persevering  attention,  and  addressing 
one  day  abruptly  the  poor  youth,  who 
looked  steadfastly  at  him,  said,  “  You 
seem  to  be  much  pleased  with  my  work, 
my  child ;  shall  I  teach  you  to  do  the 
same  ?”  The  young  Louis  accepted  with  j 
enthusiasm,  and  left  his  parent  a  few  j 
days  afterwards.  But  his  new  master  j 
w'as  a  gambler  and  a  drunkard,  and  the  I 
honost  young  man,  fearing  the  contagion  j 
of  a  bad  example,  wisely  determined  to  j 
leave  Paris.  In  the  course  of  his  travels 
he  came  to  Angera,  and  married  there 
the  daughter  of  a  cabinet-maker. 

Tlie  revolution  of  178!)  broke  out, 
calling  all  the  children  of  France  to  arms 
for  the  defence  of  the  territory  and  the 
new  principles  of  liberty.  Louis  David 
willingly  obeye<l  the  solemn  appeal  of  his 
country,  and  fought  against  the  Chouans 
of  La  V endee.  When,  after  many  troubles  ! 
and  hardships  he  returned  to  his  hearth, 
he  found  himself  reduced  to  dire  pover¬ 
ty,  and  knowing  by  his  own  sad  experi¬ 
ence  how  many  impediments  are  thrown 
in  the  w'ay  of  an  artist,  he  desired  his 
son,  Pierre-Jean,  the  subject  of  this  no¬ 
tice,  to  erabriUM?  a  more  lucrative  profes¬ 
sion.  But  the  latter  had  inherited  his 
father’s  love  of  art,  and  when  yet  a  mere 
child  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in  carv¬ 
ing  wood  or  drawing  figures.  The  young 
sculptor  wanted  to  go  to  Paris,  and  at 
last,  subjugated  by  the  earnest  entreaties 
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of  his  beloved  child,  and  of  Professor  Do- 
lusse.  the  father  could  no  longer  with¬ 
hold  his  approbation.  But  alas !  that  was 
all  it  was  in  his  power  to  give ;  and 
young  D.avid  set  out  for  the  metropolis 
with  little  more  than  two  pounds  in  his 
pocket. 

He  was  then  eighteen  years  old.  It 
would  be  impos8it)le  to  retrace  the  in¬ 
tense  sufferings  he  underwent  at  that 
period  of  his  life.  lie  worked  asisidu- 
ously  at  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Car¬ 
rousel,  and  earned  tenpencea  day.  Dup¬ 
ing  the  evening  and  part  of  the  night  he 
studied  the  pictures  of  the  French  mas- 
Ut,  Nicolas  Poussin,  for  he  had  not  as 
yet  made  his  choice  between  sculpture 
and  p.ainting,  for  which  latter  art  he  re¬ 
tained  a  great  taste.  When  sleep  at  last 
overcame  him,  he  took  a  momentary 
rest  on  what  he  called  his  bed :  this  was 
simply  an  old  carved  door,  upon  which 
he  stretched  a  cloth.  He  thought  ho 
would  sleep  less  upon  this  rude  couch, 
and  his  body  was  much  bruised.  He 
suffered  also  very  often  from  hunger. 
We  have  before  us  the  following  touch- 
iug  note,  in  his  own  handwriting : 

“  Nobody  took  an  interest  in  me ;  my 
father  was  too  poor  to  heip  me,  and  my 
mother  could  only  exhort  mo  to  bo  pati.  nt. 
I  believe  tins  indifference  towards  me  Itad  iU 
source  iti  my  excessive  timidity  and  my  pride, 
whi(  h  caused  me  to  dissimulate  my  sad  po¬ 
sition.  One  of  my  friends,  a  pupil  of  Roland, 
brought  from  time  to  time  a  loaf  of  bread. 
I  have,  during  eighteen  months,  eaten  noth¬ 
ing  but  bread,  on  Sundays  excepted.” 

In  another  note  he  says:  “When  I 
studied  in  order  to  win  the  prize  of 
Horae,  I  lived  in  the  Rue  des  Cordiers, 
near  the  Sorbonne.  My  room  was  close 
under  the  roof,  and  in  the  story  beneath 
me  lived  a  government  employe,  who 

ave  each  Sunday  a  dinner  to  his  friends. 

can  not  express  what  were  my  feelings 
w’hen  I  heard  the  clattering  sound  of  the 
plates,  poor  forlorn  youth,  who  ate  noth¬ 
ing  but  bread,  and  drank  but  water — ac¬ 
companied  by  many  a  bitter  tear.  Then, 
with  the  mobility  of  happy  youthfulness, 
the  magic  word  of  Rome  earned  me  far 
away  from  the  employe  and  his  society, 
and  I  took  my  refuge  among  the  great 
men  of  Plutarch,  or  the  charming  pages 
of  Paul  and  Virginia  and  of  Atala. 
When  the  advancing  night  fell  heavily 
46 
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oti  myeyoli<l(»,  I  took  fresh  courage  from  was  no  partisan  of  the  favorite  romnntiu 
the  reading  of  tliose  siddime  works.  I  maxim,  “Art  for  tiie  sake  of  art,”  l>e- 
openod  my  window,  whicl>  looked  over  cause  in  his  eyes  the  artist,  too,  sliould 
many  roofs;  I  saw  all  the  lights  extin-  have  a  useful  object  in  view,  lleisawaro 
guishe<l,  and  I  felt  a  sensation  of  pride  that  the  masses  of  the  jteople  want  to !)« 
to  be  thus  alone  awake  for  glory.  When  encouragial  and  instructed,  therefore  the 
I  jiereeived  by  chance  some  small  light  works  of  the  sculptor  should  not  only 
glittering  like  mine  on  the  top  window  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  chosen 
of  a  house,  I  said  to  myself,  ‘Perhaps  imaginations,  but  give  noble  thoughts  to 
some  human  being  suffers  there  the  cruel  all  men. 

agony  of  death,  while  I  consume  here  David,  at  least  for  one,  puts  an  end 
my  life  for  an  unc<‘rtain  future.’”  to  the  idolatrous  worslii]*  of  the  form. 

Such  jKji’st'vering  lalior  soon  find  and  seems  to  say  to  the  sculptors,  let  the 
its  reward.  Eighteen  months  alter  his  gods  of  the  antiijue  fable  sleep  in  their 
departure  from  home,  David  won  a  medal  graves;  think  of  the  heroes  who  have 
at  the  Academy,  and  exhibited  at  the  been  of  service  to  humanity,  and  of  the 
public  coni|H‘tition  some  beautiful  sjie-  men  who  have  illustnited  the  country  in 
ciinens,  Inch  attracted  ever)' one’s  no-  which  you  were  born.  He  intended 
tice.  His  native  town — Angers — re-  from  that  time  to  celebrate  all  the  glo- 
solved  to  grant  him  an  annual  aid  of  ries  of  his  native  country,  and,  inde«'d. 
twenty-four  pounds.  In  the  same  year  there  is  hardiy  an  illustrious  name  in  the 
(1810)  he  won  an  ordinary  prize,  ana  the  recent  history  of  Fi  ance  whom  his  chisel 
following  the  first  great  prize — the  prize  has  not  immoilalized. 
of  Home.  |  At  the  ejioch  of  his  life  David  got  into 

This  distinciion  enabled  the  young  serious  political  trouble's.  He  was  Isirn 
artist  to  seek  fresh  and  lasting  insjiiia-  in  1789  ;  as  a  child  of  four  years,  he  had 
lions  under  the  ardent  sky  of  Italy,  in  been  earned  on  a  cannon,  among  the  re- 
that  beautiful  country  of  great  men  and  publican  soldiers,  against  the  Chouans  of 
great  deeds,  the  earth  of  which  preserves  LaVendi^;  ami  he  never  forgot  these 
piously  the  remains  of  the  heroes  and  two  circumstances.  During  his  whole 
the  maible  of  the  statues.  He  remained  life  he  showed  an  ardent  democratical 
there  five  years,  as  pensioner  of  the  spirit.  In  1810,  when  the  students  were 
French  Academy,  studying  with  care  the  at  work  in  the  mu.seum  of  Paris,  the 
principles  of  artistic  comj)08ition.  He  Emperor  Napoleon  came  into  the  gallery, 
visited  with  true  love  the  rich  museums  All  the  young  modelers  left  their  places 
of  Naples,  Portici,  and  Pomjieii,  and  and  went  to  meet  the  great  captain  ; 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  painter  In-  David  alone  remained,  and  said,  “I  will 
gresandthesculptor  Canova,  whoinitia-  not  see  the  com/M«or  of  France.”  And 
ted  the  aspiring  Frenchman  into  the  se-  '  in  fact  he  never  looked  at  him.  Although 
crets  of  art.  {  he  had  many  opportunities  for  it,  he  u  as 

David  was  much  stnick  with  the  fin-  ;  more  consistent  than  the  celebrated  pain- 
ished  touch,  the  rare  and  antique  |)erfec- 1  ter  of  the  same  name,  who  calling  hitn- 
tion  of  Canova’s  works ;  but  he  was  pro-  !  self  a  democrat,  courted,  nevertheless, 
foundly  grieved  by  their  striking  useless-  the  successful  dictator, 
ness  in  a  national  and  religious  point  of  When  in  Italy,  he  joined  the  Carbon- 
view.  In  presence  of  these  admirable  ari,  and  was  one  of  a  numerous  party 
statues,  nearly  all  called  to  light  by  the  ^  which  tried  to  meet  the  ex-king  Murat 
influence  of  Pagan  antiquity,  and  lior-  j  in  his  unfortunate  expedition.  Hut  the 
rowed  from  the  ideas  of  Grecian  mythol-  :  latter  had  already  been  shot ;  the  young 
ogy,  he  asked  what  generous  feelings,  sculptor  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Pacslum, 
what  patriotic  enthusiasm,  they  were  and  was  solely  indebted  for  his  life  and 
able  to  produce  in  the  souls  of  the  sjiec-  :  liberty  to  the  magnanimity  of  a  Hunga- 
tatora.  At  tliat  time  already  he  looked  rian  officer.  He  saw  at  tliat  time  in  the 
at  the  products  of  art  as  destined  to  the  '  adventurous  Murat  a  simjile  general  w  ho 
instruction  of  the  peofde,  being  well  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Italy, 
adapted  to  recall  to  mind  national  tri- 1  for  when  asked  in  1846  or  47,  by  the 
nmphs,  and  to  propose  a  noble  aim.  lie  '  former  Queen  of  Naples,  to  execute  the 
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ptntue  of  her  hnsKind,  he  wrote  to  her :  ! 

“  I  will  not  rnnke  the  bust  of  a  man  who 
has  c.arried  arms  aiyainst  France.” 

The  same  j)atriotic  feelinj;  prevented 
him,  in  181(5,  when  he  suffered  aj^aiii 
from  dire  poverty  in  Ixmdon,  to  acce]>t 
the  commission  of  executing  a  triumphal ' 
arch  in  comm emor.at ion  of  the  battle  of 
NViitcrloo.  Tlie  English  public  can  but 
honor  such  high  sentiments,  which 
sjtnng  from  an  ardent  love  of  one’s  na¬ 
tive  country. 

And  then  David’s  patriotism  was  not 
exclusive,  for  one  of  his  best  st.atues  is 
that  of  the  Vendeaii  general,  Honchamps. 
The  royalist  hero  is  represented  lying  on 
a  litter  and  wounded  to  death  ;  he  hears 
that  bis  companions  intend  to  munler 
four  thousand  republican  jirisoners,  and 
niising  himself  upon  his  arm  in  sublime 
agit.ation,  he  exclaims  :  “No!  mercy  to 
the  prisoners!  I  comm.and  it.”  The 
last  humane  order  of  the  dying  chief  was 
olieyed,  and  four  thousand  unhappy  men 
were  saved:  among  them  our  sculptor's 
own  father.  . 

From  1820,  till  the  period  of  his  death, 
David  enjoyed  a  high  fame,  both  in  the 
artistical  and  jiolitical  worhl.  We  have 
alre.ady  given  the  names  of  some  of  his 
chief  works.  England  possesses  his 
busts  of  Jeremy  Hentham  and  L.ady  Mor¬ 
gan  ;  the  United  States  those  of  Wa,sh- 
ington,  Lafayette,  and  F'enimore  Cooper, 
and  the  statue  of  Jefferson.  Never  h-as 
an  artist  executed  more  than  he  did,  and, 
nevertheless,  there  will  not  be  found  one 
of  the  products  of  his  chisel  wanting  in 
high  qualities.  i 

llis  statue  of  John  Guttenberg  shows 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  in  a 
pensive  jiosture ;  near  him  stands  a  print¬ 
ing-press,  and  he  is  in  the  act  of  looking 
over  the  first  proof-sheet,  on  which  a|)- 
pear  the  w'ords  of  the  (Tcnesis :  “  And 
there  w.as  light.”  On  the  pedestal  are  i 
crowded,  in  beautiful  groujis,  the  illus¬ 
trious  men  of  all  ages  and  all  nations, 
celebrating,  as  it  were,  the  firet  printer 
as  the  most  useful  among  them. 

The  inauguration  of  this  statue  at 
Strasbourg  in  184(1,  was  the  occasion  for 
a  fete,  which  the  good  inhabitants  of  the 
Franco- German  Alsace  will  for  ever  re¬ 
member.  It  lasted  three  days,  and  the 
whole  civilized  worhl  was  represented  .at 
it ;  even  the  green  banner  of  Brazil  and 


the  flags  of  the  South  -  American  repub¬ 
lics  were  seen  at  the  cortt*ge,  carried  in 
the  hands  of  natives  of  the  respective 
countrit*s.  For  three  evenings  the  lofty 
cathedral,  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
Gothic  structures  which  the  religious  fer¬ 
vor  of  the  mi<hllo  age  has  elevated  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  was  one  blaze 
of  light.  But  the  most  interesting  fcii- 
ture  of  the  ceremony  was  a  procession 
of  .artisans  and  workingmen  of  every  pro¬ 
fession,  accompanying  masterpieces  of 
exquisite  workman.ship,  and  doing  hom¬ 
age  to  the  most  useful  of  all  trades,  to 
the  art  of  printing,  which  has  proved 
more  powerful  than  fire  and  sword,  than 
tyranny  and  j)ersecution.  The  whole 
was  of  such  an  ennobling  character,  al¬ 
though  (a  thing  rarely  met  with  on  the 
Continent)  there  were  neither  police  nor 
soldiers  to  be  seen,  that  even  M,  Dupin, 
meml)er  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
then  procureur-gcin'ral  .at  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  said,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart, 

“  A  fete  is  always  Ireautiful  when  the  au¬ 
thorities  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

David  himself  preferred  to  all  his  other 
works  his  statue  of  “  Reviving  Greece” — 
his  tUar  little  one,  as  he  used  to  call  it 
It  forms  the  magnificent  and  touching 
mausoleum  of  Notis  Botzjiris,  in  Misso- 
longhi,  .and  consists  of  a  charming  Greek 
girl  lying  on  the  tomb  of  the  liberator  of 
her  country,  and  spelling,  with  the  aid 
of  her  hand,  th.at  glorious  name  which 
Lord  Byron  pronounced  never  without 
emotion.  Victor  Hugo  says  of  it:  “It 
is  ditticult  to  see  romething  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  this  stitue;  it  joins  the  grand 
style  of  Phidi.‘is  to  the  expressive  man¬ 
ner  of  Puget.”  When  David,  exiled  af¬ 
ter  the  2nd  of  December,  1851,  went  to 
Greece,  accompanied  by  his  young 
daughter,  he  found  his  poor  statue  grossly 
mutilated  by  the  Greeks  themselves, 

I  which  circumstaofte  added  much  to  his 
j  griefs. 

'  Many  regard  the  fronton  of  the  P.an- 
thcon  as  his  chef-d’eeuvre.  It  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  him,  after  the  revolution  of 
1830,  by  the  minister,  M.  Guizot,  who 
signetl  then  the  programme  written  by 
■  the  artist.  M.  Thiers  confirmed  thi.s 
programme  in  1834 ;  but  in  1838  the 
views  of  the  government  were  changed, 
and  M.  de  Moutalivet  a.sked  him  to  sup- 
'  press  the  figures  of  Liberty,  Voltaire, 
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Rousseau,  and  Manuel ;  he  refused. 
The  minister  promised  him,  if  he  would 
consent  to  the  desired  suppression,  to  let 
him  sculp  the  fronton  of  tl»e  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  “  No,”  said  David  ;  “  be¬ 
sides,  you  would  again  refuse  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  I  would  not  agree  to  adopt  any 
other  but  the  ‘Oath  at  the  Tennis- 
court’”  “You  make  yourself  imprac¬ 
ticable,”  replied  M.  de  Montalivet ;  and 
there  the  matter  dropped.  The  scaffold¬ 
ing  which  concealed  the  fronton  was  se¬ 
cretly  taken  away,,  and  the  work  was  not 
officially  inaugurated.  The  students  of 
the  University  of  Paris  were  desirous  to 
make  a  demonstration,  and  to  begin  by 
burning  publicly  the  scaffolding ;  but  the 
sculptor  succeeded  in  restraining  them 
from  this  violent  purpose. 

David  was  not  only  a  great  man,  he 
was  also  a  good  man,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  w'ord.  Rouget  de  ITsle,  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  the  “  Marseillaise,”  was 
suffering  from  extreme  poverty,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  dangerously  ill.  As 
soon  as  the  sculptor  heard  it,  he  w'ent  to 
see  him,  and  obtained  his  permission  for 
executing  his  profile  in  marble.  When 
the  bust  was  ’completed,  he  made  a  lot¬ 
tery  of  ninety  tickets  for  twenty  francs 
each.  All  the  tickets  were  immediately 
taken,  and  the  whole  sum,  72/.,  was 
given  to  the  j>oet,  whom  this  timely  help 
restored  to  life. 

We  could  easily  multiply  such  traits  ; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  he 
completed  nearly  all  his  medallions,  busts, 
and  statues  gratuitously,  and  that  he  en¬ 
riched  his  native  town  w’th  a  splendid 
collection  of  works  of  art  In  return, 
the  city  of  Angers  had  named  a  street 
after  him,  but  in  1852  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire  gave  orders  to  change  that  name. 

We  must  say  that  the  w’orld  has  not 
been  ungrateful  to  David,  and  that  his 
exertions  received  manv  a  high  reward. 
For  the  mausoleum  of  Botzaris  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  King  Otho  the  decoration 
of  “the  Order  of  the  Saviour.”  Previ¬ 
ously,  in  1825,  he  had  been  presented 
with  the  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  in  1826  he  had  been  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Institut,  and  Professor 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts.  In  1831,  he 
married  a  rich  and  accomplished  lady, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Lare'veill^re-Le- 
paux,  one  of  tne  five  members  of  the 


I  Directoire  of  the  French  Republic,  In 
1838,  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Bez- 
'  iers  gave  their  i)rize  to  an  ode  addressed 
to  P.  J.  David,  by  M.  Constant  Dubois. 

This  great  man,  with  admirable  con¬ 
sistency,  never  made  any  compromise 
with  what  he  thought  to  be  his  duty, 
and  belonged  during  his  whole  life  to  the 
same  political  party.  Baiere,  who  had 
presided  over  the  National  Convention 
during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  entrusted 
,  to  him  and  to  Ilippolyte  Carnot  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  memoirs.  In  1848,  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  eleventh  ar- 
■  rondissement  of  Paris,  and  member  of 
the  Constituent  National  Assembly.  At 
the  moment  of  the  coup  d’etat  of  1851 
he  was  imprisoned  and  exiled,  with  many 
'  other  good  citizens.  His  faithful  friend 
Beranger,  hearing  that  his  health  was 
much  impaired,  succeeded  in  getting  for 
him  the  permission  of  returningto  France 
iirilhout  conditions,  but  he  came  only 
back,  as  it  were,  to  accompany,  as  chief 
mourner,  the  mother  of  another  devoted 
friend,  M.  Ijedru-Rollin,  to  the  grave,  and 
to  breathe  hislast  in  his  native  country. 

These  are  the  short  outlines  of  a  use¬ 
ful  and  well-emj»loyed  life.  Sprung 
from  the  inferior  ranks  of  society,  David 
•  attained,  in  S]>ile  of  many  obstacles, 
through  want  and  misery  and  persecu¬ 
tion,  the  highest  reputation  which  man 
;  can  win.  He  made  himself  what  he  was 
by  perseverance  and  labor,  and  became 
thus  the  equal  of  the  genial  men  of  all 
epochs,  who,  taking  only  counsel  from 
their  sublime  inspiration,  have  opened  to 
themselves  the  road  which  leads  to  im¬ 
perishable  glory. 


Fruor’s  Mafaiina. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
PAUL  I.  OF  RUSSIA. 
rKOM  niic  rAPKRS  of  a  dbcbasbd  bussian 

OKNItKAI.  OFFICER. 

PART  n. 

Carltruke,  22d  Apri/,  184T. 

I  HATE  but  little  inclination  to  continue 
this  memoir,  surrounded  as  I  am  by 
everj  thing  that  reminds  me  of  my  b^ 
reavement,  and  makes  me  drink  the  bit¬ 
ter  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  very  dregs. 
Having  no  home  on  earth,  I  am  obliged 
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to  bum  and  dcRtroy  every  paper  and  ]  meanders  throup^h  the  park  and  pleasnre- 
letter  that  passed  bt'tween  my  beloved  I  grounds,  spreading  itself  out  in  several 
wife  and  myself  during  occasional  sepa-  j  places  into  large  pieces  of  water,  which 
rations  that  took  phxce  in  the  forty-two  ;  might  be  almost  called  lakes  ;  the  water 
years  of  our  matrimonial  life.  It  is  like  j  is  so  perfectly  pure  and  transparent  that 
going  through  the  painful  ceremony  of  one  may  count  the  pebbles  at  a  depth  of 
the  funeral  a  second  time,  and  is  most ;  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  one  sees  large 
harrassing  to  heart  and  mind.  Never- 1  trout  and  sterlets  swimming  about, 
theless,  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  reveal ;  Paul  was  of  a  very  romantic  disposi- 
to  posterity  the  singular  occurrences  of  tion,  and  delighted  in  everything  that 
the  Emperor  Paul’s  short  reign  of  four  i  was  chex-aleremiue.  To  this  he  united  a 
years ;  a  reign  that  presents  so  many  ,  taste  for  magnificence  and  luxury  which 
contradictory  features,  which  it  is  the  in- 1  he  had  accpiired  during  his  residence  at 
terest  of  so  many  criminal  men  of  that '  Paris  and  Berlin.  At  Gachina  we  had,  as  I 
day  and  of  their  descendants  to  misrep-  have  mentioned,  great  reviews  and  ma- 
resent  and  distort,  for  the  purpose  of  nmuvres,  and  whilst  these  were  going  ou 
extricating  their  own  reputations  from  !  great  gaieties — concerts.  Balls,  theatri- 
just  condemnation,  and  white-washing  :  cal  performanc%s — succeeded  each  other 
their  families.  And  thus  the  reign  and  !  every  night  without  intermission  ;  and  it 
tragical  death  of  Paul  I.,  which  should  i  seemed  as  if  the  pleasures  of  Versailles 
for  ever  remain  a  warning  example  to  |  and  Sansouci  were  conc“entrate<l  at  Ga- 
monarchs,  to  governments,  to  the  nobili- 1  china.  But  alas  I  these  solemnities  were 
ty  and  the  people,  will  be  misunderstood  I  but  too  often  marred  by  severities  of 
or  misrepresented.  All  these  considei'a-  different  kinds,  such  as  officers  being 
tions  compel  me,  little  as  I  feel  inclined  |  placed* under  arrest,  or  banished  to  dis- 
to  undertake  the  task,  to  make  a  violent  taut  regiments  without  a  moment’s  warn- 
effort  and  continue  this  work.  j  ing.  Accidents,  too,  such  as  frerjuently 

At  the  end  of  the  first  part  (written  ,  occur  at  great  cavalry  manoeuvres,  occa- 
during  my  dear  Julia’s  lifetimeX  I  ex- !  sionally  ha{)|)ened  and  provoked  the  Ern- 
pressed  my  intention  of  endeavoring  “to  |  peror  very  much  ;  but  although  always 
relate  in  chronological  order  the  various  made  angry  by  such  occurrences,  he 
occurrences  of  Paul’s  reign.”  This  I  am  '  invariably  gave  proofs  of  great  humanity 
now  not  able  to  do.  I  have  no  heart  for  j  when  any  one  was  seriously  injured, 
it ;  and,  besides,  I  have  not  at  h.and  my  I  One  day  that  I  mounted  guard  at  the 
own  notes  and  papers,  or  such  historical  palace  a  funny  scene  took  place.  I  have 
records  as  would  enable  me  to  observe  already  mentioned  that  the  cavalry  offi- 
Btrict  chronological  order  in  my  narra-  j  cers’  guard-room  wa.s  next  to  the  Em- 
tive.  Therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  it,  peror’s  |)rivate  cabinet,  in  which  I  often 
and  the  reader  must  be  satisfied  with  the  ^  lieard  him  at  prayer.  Next  to  the  offi- 
perusal  of  detached  anecdotes  related  by  !  cers’  room  was  a  large  anteroom,  where 
an  eye-witness,  and  set  down  without  i  the  guard  stood,  and  from  this  anteroom 
order  or  method,  just  as  I  recollect  them,  j  a  long  narrow  corridor  led  into  the  inte- 
I.rf?t  us  return  for  a  moment  to  Gachina,  j  nor  of  the  palace,  and  a  sentry  was  post- 
that  terrific  place  from  whence  was  is-  ]  ed  here  to  call  to  arms  whenever  the 
sued  the  thundering  rescript  of  my  fa- ;  Enijieror  came  that  w.ay.  All  of  a  sud- 
ther’s  dismissal  and  banishment,  and  |  den  I  heard  the  sentry  shout  ‘  Guard, 
which  had  been  the  cradle  of  Paul’s  turn  out !’  I  rushed  out  of  my  room,  and 
army  and  navy,  their  organiziition,  in-  j  the  men  had  scarwly  time  to  take  up 
Btitution,  drill,  and  discipline.  Gachina  their  carabines,  aiul  I  to  draw  my  sabre, 
w  as  his  favorite  autumn.al  re.sidence,  at  when  the  door  of  the  conidor  flew  open, 
which  he  held  his  annual  military  rna-  and  the  Emjieror,  in  shoes  and  silk  stock- 
nojuvres.  For  a  northern  country  resi-  ings,  wdth  his  sword  and  hat,  entered  in 
denoe  it  is  superb.  The  palace,  or  rath-  a  great  hurry,  and  at  the  same  moment 
er  chateau,  is  large  and  substantially  a  lady’s  shoe,  with  a  very  high  heel, 
built  with  hewn  stone,  in  excellent  taste;  flew  over  his  Majesty’s  head,  and  just 
the  park  is  very  extensive  and  contains  missed  it.  The  Emperor  went  through 
many  fine  old  oaks.  A  limpid  stream  my  room  into  his  cabinet,  and  Mademoi- 
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Belle  Nelidoff  came  out  of  the  corridor, ' 
picked  up  her  shoe  quietly,  put  it  on, 
and  returned  to  where  she  caaie  from. 

The  next  day,  as  I  was  luarehiug  off 
the  guard,  his  Majesty  came  and  whis¬ 
pered  to  me  “  Mon  cher,  nous  avons  eu 
du  gi-abuge  hier.”  “  Oui,  sire  !”  I  repli¬ 
ed.  I  was  much  amused  with  this  oc¬ 
currence,  and  did  not  mention  it  to  any 
one,  ex|)ecting  it  to  be  followed  by  some¬ 
thing  equally  amusing,  and  in  this  1  was 
not  disappointed.  Tliat  very  evening, 
at  the  ball,  the  Emperor  came  up  to  me, 
as  he  might  have  done  to  a  familiar 
friend  or  confidant,  or  like  a  Don  Quix¬ 
ote  to  his  Sancho  Panza,  and  said,  “  Mon 
cher !  faites  danser<pielque  chose  de  joli.*’ 

I  immediately  gues.>«o«l  tliat  his  Majesty 
wished  me  to  make  Mademoiselle  Xeli- 
doff  dance.  What  could  she  dance  but 
a  minuet,  or  gsivotte  de  Tan  ’40 1  I  asked 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra  if  he  could 
jday  a  minuet,  and  l)eing  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  I  ordered  them  to  l>egin 
playing,  and  immediately  engage<l  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Nelidoff,  who,  the  reader  will 
recollect,  had  distinguislied  herself  as  a 
dancer  .at  the  Convent  des  IXanoiselles. 
We  began  to  dance.  What  grace  she 
disj>layed,  how  beautifully  she  performed 
the  “pas”  and  turned  the  corners,  .and 
how  elastic  the  little  ere.ature  was  in  all 
her  movements,  in  <lespite  of  her  high- 
heeled  shoes,  just  like  the  fatuous  Lantini, 
wdio  had  taught  her.  Nor  did  1  forget  the 
instructions  ofMons.  Canziuni,  my  dan¬ 
cing  master:  and  dressed  as  I  was,  in  a 
coat  h  la  Frederick  le  (Irand,  we  must 
have  lot)ke<l  very  like  old  pictures.  The 
Emperor  was  in  ecstacies,  and  followed 
me  through  the  whole  minuet,  encourag¬ 
ing  me  by  such  exclamations  as,  “C’est 
charmnnt,  c'est  su|>erbe,  c’e.st  delicieux.” 
This  first  dance  having  happily  termina¬ 
ted,  the  Emj>eror  desired  me  to  get  up 
another,  and  bring  a  second  pair  into  .ac¬ 
tion.  The  question  now  wjls,  who  to 
t.ake,  or  who  would  |»asa  muster  on  such 
a  trying  cccasiou?  We  had  an  officer 
in  our  regiment,  named  Ilitroff;  I  re¬ 
collected  that  he  had  also  taken  lessons 
of  Canziani,  when  a  lad  of  thirteen,  along 
with  myself;  and  as  he  always  then  wore 
red  heels  to  his  shoes,  I  used  to  call  him 
the  Chamberlain.  No  one  could  be  Ix'tter 
suited  for  my  jiurpose.  1  theiefore  in-  ^ 
formed  him  of  his  imperial  Majesty's  de- ' 


sire.  At  first  Ilitroffhesitated,  although 
he  a|>peared  eviilently  glad  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  Ktepj)ing  forward  ;  he  consented 
after  a  moment's  thought,  and  asketl  me 
what  lady  he  should  select.  “Take  old 
Mademoiselle  C.  Valoneff,”  I  said,  and 
he  did  so ;  of  course  I  again  eng.aged 
Mademoiselle  Nelidoff  myself,  and  the 
dance  went  off  most  suct-essfully,  arul  to 
his  Majesty’s  very  great  delight  and  sat¬ 
isfaction.  I  had  for  my  share  of  recom¬ 
pense  nothing  but  the  amusement ;  but 
to  Alexis  Ilitroff  this  minuet  was  of  great 
use.  lleiiig  not  a  very  go<sl  officer,  he 
was  m.ade  a  Chamberlain  at  Court,  w  hich 
introiluced  him  into  the  civil  service,  and 
being  obsequious  in  his  manners  to  |)OW’- 
erful  ministers,  he  at  length  became  a 
minister  himself,  and  is  now  a  very  indul¬ 
gent  Comptroller  of  the  Empire,  and  on 
the  whole,  a  very  good  man. 

The  Emperor  Paul  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  a  man  divested  of  every  runiablu 
quality,  always  morose,  always  touchy, 
very  suspicious,  and  resentful.  This  w  .-is 
not  at  all  his  cluiracter :  lie  could  umler- 
stand  and  enjoy  a  joke  as  well  as  anyone, 
provided  it  did  not  proc-eed  from  ill-will 
towards  him,  or  any  similar  motive.  The 
following  anecdote  will,  1  think,  show 
this. 

Op])Osite  to  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
officeis’  guard-room  almve  mentioned, 
grew  a  very  old  oak,  I  l)elie\  e  it  is  still 
tliere.  This  tree  was  coveretl  w’ith  curi¬ 
ous  excrescences,  outof  w  hich  afewtwigB 
grew.  One  of  these  excrescences  w  :is 
80  perfect  a  likeness  of  Paul  I.,  with  his 
]ugtail,  that  I  could  not  resist  making  a 
drawing  of  it.  On  my  return  to  the  b.ar- 
racks  my  sketch  w:is  so  much  admired, 
that  every  one  wished  to  have  a  copy  of 
it,  and  the  next  «lay  at  (larade  I  had 
scores  of  applications  for  this  caricature 
from  officers  of  the  Foot-guards.  These 
were  easily  made,  and  I  distributed  not 
less  than  thirty  or  forty  of  them.  Spied 
over  as  were  all  our  movements,  by 
the  Gachina  officers  incorporated  into 
our  regiments,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  my  caricature  and  its  distribution 
were  duly  reported  to  the  Emperor.  The 
next  time  I  mounted  guard,  that  is,  five 
days  later — we  had  three  tine  squadrons 
in  the  Horse  Guards,  and  I  was  the  only 
officer  in  our  s(|uadron  who  stood  his 
ground — I  amused  myself  copying  two 
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fine  busts  that  stood  before  a  looking- ' 
glass  in  the  guard-room.  I  had  fini.shed 
drawing  Henri  IV.,  and  was  very  busy 
copying  Sully,  when  the  EmjMjror  him¬ 
self  entere<l  the  room  without  my  per¬ 
ceiving  it,  and  placed  himself  behind  me, 
he  tapped  me  gently  on  the  shoulder, 
and  asked  me,  “What  .are  you  doing  t”  j 
“Drawing,  sire,”  I  replied.  “Come,' 
let  me  see.  Well  done,  Henri  IV.,  is 
very  like,  let  me  look  at  Sully.  Come, 
this  will  be  like,  too,  when  it  is  finished.  , 
I  see  you  can  in.ike  good  likenes8e.s. ' 
Have  you  ever  made  mine?”  “M.anya 
time,  your  Majesty.”  Upon  this  he  burst 
out  laughing,  looked  at  him.self  in  the 
la.ss,  ami  sjiid,  “  A  pretty  phiz  (horocha 
aia)  to  draw,”  slapped  me  again  good- 
bumonre<lly  on  the  shoulder,  and  return¬ 
ed  to  his  cabinet,  laughing  heartily. 
Surely  there  could  not  be  a  gre.ater  in- 
sLance  of  indulgence  towards  a  gay 
young  man,  in  whom  he  did  not  dis- 1 
cover  any  malicious  intention,  for  draw¬ 
ing  his  caricature.  There  was  genuine 
noA/twe  and  high  breeding  in  Paul’s  char- 
8<’ter,  and  although  ho  was  jealous  of 
power,  he  despised  all  those  persons  who 
showed  themselves  too  subservient  to  his 
will  at  the  expense  of  their  rectitude  and 
ti'uth,  whilst  lie  respected  those  who,  in 
order  to  protect  the  innocent,  fearlessly 
resisted  his  bursts  of  violence.  It  was 
on  this  .'Recount  that  the  Emperor  Paul 
showed  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  the 
highest  res|)ect  and  regard  for  Sergey 
Hitch  Mouchanofif,  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Horse.  j 

lint  enough  of  Gachina,  the  autumnal 
residence  of  the  court,  its  grand  roiin- 
oeuvres,  its  splendid  ent4*rtainments,  and 
the  dancing  on  the  slippery  and  highly-  i 
polished  inlaid  floors  of  the  palace.  Al- 
tlioiigh  many  atllicting  occurrences  were  : 
occasiontsl  by  Paul’s  irascible  dispo.si-  j 
tion  (particularly  in  connection  with  G.a- 
china),  we  can  not  but  regret  that  so  hon¬ 
est,  so  clever,  and  so  patriotic  a  sover-  | 
eign,  and  one  so  regaruless  of  persons, 
shoitld  not  have  been  allowed  to  reign  J 


to  hear  the  truth  w’as  to  recogniTie  and 
remember  it,  and  to  resf>ect  the  person 
from  whom  it  proceeded.  In  Paul’s 
time  there  certainly  was  some  favorit¬ 
ism  in  the  distribution  of  presents  and 
gratifications,  but  never  in  the  promotion 
of  officers;  and  there  was  always  a  per¬ 
fectly  equal  administration  of  justice  be¬ 
tween  sn|>eriors  and  inferiors.  A  comet 
might  safely  demand  a  court-martial 
agfiinst  his  comm.anding  offictw,  with  per¬ 
fect  reliance  on  the  impartial  .administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  and  this  w.as  the  shield 
by  means  of  which  I  kept  .at  bay  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  all  the  time  he 
commanded  our  regiment,  and  effectually 
resisted  his  violence  .and  <lespotism.  The 
very  mention  of  dem.anding  a  court-mar¬ 
tial  was  a  Medusa’s  head  which  petrified 
his  Imperi.al  Highness  with  terror,  as  I 
have  frequently  experienced.  It  is  right 
that  I  should  here  record  that  after 
many  years’  estrangement  from  ConsLan- 
tine,  when  I  called  upon  him  atDi-esden 
in  lW.eml)er,  1H20,  he  rtHieived  me  wit  i 
open  arms,  and  in  the  presen  ;e  of  his 
n.atural  son,  Alexandrutf,  related  all 
the  qii.arrels  I  h.ad  had  with  him,  no¬ 
bly  confessing  that  he  had  alw.ays  been 
in  the  wrong,  .and  doing  full  justice  to 
the  correctness  of  my  conduct  towards 
him.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  wi  ite 
these  lines,  and  record  here  on  earth  that 
this  Prince,  .although  guilty  of  many  er¬ 
rors,  and  very  severely  jinlgcvl,  was  not,  as 
has  been  represented,  devoid  of  .all  virtue, 
and  above  all,  of  humility  ami  ch.arity. 

To  show  the  respect  which  Paul  en¬ 
tertained  for  coiirts-martiiil,  and  his  im- 
})artiality  in  matters  of  justice,  I  will  re- 
i.ate  the  follow'ing  anecdote.  In  the  first 
ye.ar  of  his  reign  Count  Sumailoff  was 
Procureur-General  of  the  Senate,  an  1 
was  connected  with  General  Lavroff, 
who  w.as  married  to  a  sister  of  the  well- 
known  rich  Demidoff.  Lavroff  was  a 
profligate  fellow,  a  great  gambler,  and 
deeply  in  debt.  His  wife  w.as  very  gaif 
and  very  rich,  and  had  liaisons  with  thee 
officers  of  our  regiment,  the  Horse 


longer,  and  weed  a  few  more  unworthy 
members  from  among  the  aristocr.acy 
ami  pliU'emen.  His  ears  were  always 
open  to  hear  the  tmth,*  and  with  him, 

•  Those  b»-8t  likely  to  be  informed  on  the  sub- 
jevt,  aiuert  that  I’aul  heard  the  truth  erea  when 


Guards.  She  was  so  much  pleased  with 
their  attentions,  ze.al,  and  love,  that  she 
gave  each  of  them  a  bill  at  sight  for  .30,- 
000  roubles.  Lavroff,  furious  at  so  large 

unpalatable,  from  no  one  more  frequently  than 
Mdlle.  Nelidoff. — Editor  of  Article. 
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a  sum  esc^iping  him,  petitioned  the  Sen-  j 
ate,  representing  Ins  better  half  to  be  an  j 
idiot,  and  unable  to  read  the  sum  written  j 
in  the  body  of  the  bills ;  that  she  had  i 
only  seen  the  Jignrfs  at  the  top  of  the  ■ 
bill,  which  was  originally  3000,  and  that 
an  additional  0  had  been  added  by  the  ■ 
happy  lovers,  whom  he  accused  of  for¬ 
gery.  The  Senate,  under  Sumailoff  s ! 
direction,  found  the  officers  guilty  of  the  ! 
foul  act,  and  sentenced  them  to  be  de-  i 
graded.  This  was  sent  up  to  his  Ma- 1 
^sty  for  confirmation  ;  but  the  Emperor,  i 
instead  of  confirming  the  sentence  ofj 
the  Senate ;  ordered  a  court-rnailial  in  ! 
our  regiment.  I  was  the  junior  mem-  j 
ber  of  the  court,  and  as  such,  of  course,  j 
the  first  to  vote.  I  moved,  that  Madame  \ 
Lavroif  be  a.sked  “  whether  there  was  i 
any  fraud  in  the  three  bills!”  she  replied  ; 
in  writing,  “that  there  was  no  fraud ;  | 
that  she  loved  the  three  officers,  and 
wished  to  make  them  a  present,  and 
that  her  husband  was  a  liar.”  I  then  voted 
that  the  three  officers  should  be  acquit- 1 
ted  of  the  forgery  and  fraud,  but  should  ; 
be  dismissed  the  regiment,  as  having  > 
been  guilty  of  ungentlemanlike  conduct.  . 
Tiie  court  agreed  to  this  unanimously,  i 
and  the  sentence  was  presented  to  the  j 
Enqieror,  who  confirmed  it,  annulling  ; 
the  decision  of  the  Senate,  and  giving  I 
them  a  fierce  reprimand.  The  thiee  offi- 1 
cers  were  dismissed,  and  in  alter  life  i 
tliey  frequently  testified  their  gratitude  I 
to  me. 

Paul  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  from  bis 
youth  up  a  sincere  Christian,  and  had  in 
truth  the  fear  of  God.  To  such  a  man  ! 
his  coronation  oath  was  indeed  a  satired  ! 
pledge.  At  our  coronations  the  various 
privileges  granted  by  charter  to  certain 
classes  of  the  nation,  as  the  noblesse, 
burgesses,  merchants,  or  to  certain  com¬ 
munities,  as  the  Cossacks,  or  to  wmjuer- 
ed  provinoes,  or  those  annexed  by  treaty, 
particularly  the  lialtie  Provinces,  are  all 
ret;orded ;  and  the  Sovereign  swears  to 
m:iintain  them,  as  well  as  to  protect  pri¬ 
vate  property  and  the  various  religions 
of  the  realm.  Paul  always  did  fititiifully 
keep  his  coronation  oath,  except,  alas! 
in  tliree  cases.  He  struck  three  officers 
on  parade  with  his  cane — and  dearly  he 
paid  for  this  at  the  hour  of  his  death.  1 
served  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and 
never  missed  a  drill  or  parade,  and  I  can 


positively  declare  that  although  he  was 
often  excited,  I  never  heard  an  insulting 
oath  proceed  fi-om  his  mouth.  The  fact 
is,  Paul  was  himself  a  gentleman  ;  knew 
what  was  due  to  a  gentleman,  and  be¬ 
haved  accordingly.  There  was,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  much  chivalry 
in  his  general  character,  even  to  an  ex¬ 
cess.  There  can  be  no  better  proof  than 
his  having  propostnl,  and  that  in  good 
earnest,  to  meet  lionnparte  in  single  com¬ 
bat  at  Hamburg,  each  to  be  attended  by 
only  two  seconds,  and  there  to  terminate 
by  a  duel  the  wars  that  were  devastating 
Europe.  The  Emperor’s  seconds  were 
to  have  been  Count  Pahlen  and  Count 
Kutaizoff.  It  must  be  confesged  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  eccentricity  in 
such  a  proposal ;  but  nevertheless  full 
justice  was  done  by  the  world,  and  by 
Bonaparte  himself  in  particular,  to  the 
humane  and  heroic  motives  which  induo- 
etl  the  Emjieror  to  make  so  chcvaleresque 
a  jiroposal,  which  he  offered  with  sin¬ 
cerity  and  earnestness. 

Apropos  of  chivalry,  I  must  describe 
some  of  the  occurrences  at  Pavloffsky, 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Imperial 
family.  It  was  jiarticularly  in  the  spring, 
or  the  early  jtait  of  the  summer,  that 
their  m.ujpsties  resided  theix*,  for  during 
the  great  heat  of  July,  Peterhof,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finnland,  being  a  cooler  place, 
was  generally  jireferred.  Pavloffsky,  the 
jier.sonal  pmperty  of  the  Empress  Mary, 
was  most  elegantly  adorned,  and  every 
spot  of  ground  there,  which  was  at  all 
capable  of  it,  had  been  marked  most  im¬ 
pressively  with  the  stJunp  of  her  feelings, 
her  tastes,  and  her  reminiscences  of  her 
travels  abroad.  There  was  a  Pavillion 
des  Roses,  like  that  at  Trianon  ;  chalets 
like  those  she  had  seen  in  Switzerland  ; 
a  mill  and  several  dairies  in  imitation  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  also  reminiscences  of 
gardens  and  terraces  from  Italy.  A 
theatre  and  long  avenues  cojtied  from 
Fontainebleau,  and  artificial  ruins  in  var¬ 
ious  places.  Every  evening  there  were 
rural  parties,  drives,  collations,  theatri¬ 
cals,  impromptus,  surprises  of  various 
kinds,  balls  or  concerts,  and  the  Em¬ 
press,  her  beautiful  daughtera  and  daugh¬ 
ters-in-law,  by  their  affability  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  manner,  gave  to  these  fetes  a 
most  delightful  character.  I’aul  him¬ 
self  enjoyed  them  very  much,  and  his 
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admiration  of  female  beauty  often  in¬ 
duced  him  to  point  out  a  Dulcinea, 
whom  his  Figaro  or  Sancho,  Kutaizotf, 
never  failed  to  book,  and  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  convert  into  a  liai.son 
and  bring  to  maturity. 

Once,  during  a  tour  in  the  interior, 
the  Kmperor,  at  a  public  ball  at  Moscow 
in  17(18,  was  thus  impressed  with  the 
lively  black  eyes  of  a  Mademoiselle  Anne 
Lapouchine.  Of  this  imjiression  Kutai- 
zoff  l)ecame  immediately  the  confidant, 
and  without  delay  he  gave  notice  of  it 
to  the  lady’s  father,  with  whom  a  ])lan 
W'as  concocted  to  ensnare  his  Majesty’s 
heart. 

“  La  troupe  doree,”  as  the  Em|)eror 
called  us,  the  officers  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  on  account  of  our  general  sniait- 
ness  and  the  color  of  our  tiniforms,  red 
“  tirant  sur  I’orange,”  being  the  crack 
men  at  the  Pavloffsky  |)arties,  were  very 
soon  informed  of  this  love  affair,  and  de- 
bate«f  the  subject  pretty  freely.  This 
came  to  his  Majesty’s  ears,  and  put  the 
regiment  out  of  favor  for  a  time ;  but 
this  did  not  last  long,  for  Mademoiselle 
Lapouchine  liked  us  herself,  and  she  had 
sisters  who  had  set  their  eyes  on  some 
of  ns.*  So  that  as  soon  as  she  rose  in 
favor  herself  we  also  regained  our  for¬ 
mer  position.  Before  long  Mademoiselle 
Lajmuchine  was  made  Demoiselle  dTIon- 
neur,  and  invited  to  live  at  Pavloffsky. 
A  separate  house,  a  sort  of  little  garden 
villa,  was  allotted  to  her,  and  to  this 
Paul  could  easily  pass  unseen  from  the 
“  Pavilion  des  Hoses.”  He  went  there 
every  evening,  as  he  imagined  at  first, 
merely  for  Platonic  admiration;  but  the 
barlajr  and  the  papa  knew  human  nature 
better,  and  judged  more  soundly  of  the 
conse<juen(re8.  They  succee<led  in  rivet¬ 
ing  Paul’s  afTectiotis  to  the  girl  by  means 
of  her  obstinate  resistance  to  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  desires,  and  indeed  she  resisted  the 
Imperial  amorous  attacks  without  much 
eflTort  on  her  y)art,  because  she  had  pre¬ 
viously  contracted  at  Moscow  a  very  de¬ 
cided  attachment  for  a  Prince  Gagarin, 
major  in  the  army,  and  at  that  time  with 
Souvaroff  in  Italy.  One  evening  that 
Paul’s  attack  was  more  fierce  than  usual. 
Mademoiselle  Lapouchine  burst  into  a 

*  One  of  her  Bisters  married  n  Demidoif,  an 
officer  in  our  regiment,  the  other  a  sou  of  Count 
Kutaizoif. 


!  fit  of  tears,  and  begged  to  be  left  unmo¬ 
lested,  confessing  at  the  same  time  her 
love  for  Gagarin.  At  once  Paul’s  noble 
s])irit  burst  forth  ;  his  chivalrous  feelings 
:  were  aroused  ;  he  would  no  more  dream 
j  of  love  for  the  damsel,  but  be  her  friend, 

■  and  assist  in  marrying  her  to  the  man 
she  loved  so  faithfully.  Orders  wtre  im¬ 
mediately  despatched  to  Souvaroff  to 
send  back  Major  Prince  Gagarin.  Just 
as  this  order  arrived  the  Prince  had 
distinguished  himself  in  some  affair,  and 
was  therefore  made  the  bearer  of  the 
report  of  that  victory.  I  was  present 
when  Gagarin  arrived  at  court.  He 
was  a  very  good-looking  little  man. 
Paul  decorated  him  instantly,  and  intro¬ 
duced  him  himself  to  his  Iwlle.  That  day 
the  Emperor  was  frantic  with  joy,  and 
quite  proud  of  his  heroic  self-sacrificre. 
He  moved  about  as  if  he  was  only  fmther 
v'eifff’it,  and  in  the  evening  at  a  jietit  hal 
at  the  ])alace,  he  really  looked  quite  hap¬ 
py,  spoke  with  admiration  of  his  hand¬ 
some  and  haf»py  rival,  and  introduced 
him  to  several  of  us  with  perfect  good 
humor.  L  for  my  part,  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  tluit  Paul  was  sincere  in 
feeling  the  triumph  of  virtue  in  his  heart ; 
and  were  it  not  that  Kiitaizoff  and  La¬ 
pouchine,  who  were  all  this  time  making 
their  chmn  groK,  subsequently  worked  up 
Paul’s  evil  passions  and  stimulated  his 
foible — on  this  occasion  had  not  Gagjunn 
himself  lent  his  hand  to  their  accursed 

1>lot,  the  Princess  Anna  Gagarin,  f/A 
Liajtouchine,  would  not  have  been  I’aul’a 
miUressf  en  litre  the  day  on  which  he  was 
murdered. 

Contemporaneous  with  this  love  affair, 
great  public  events  were  taking  j)lace — 
for  instance,  the  treaty  of  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  England,  and  the 
w’hole  Continent  against  revolutionary 
F I’ance,  was  signeil  Souvaroff  was  recall¬ 
ed  from  his  exile  and  appointed  generalis¬ 
simo  of  the  allied  Austro-Hussian  army 
acting  in  Italy. Febniary,  1 709.  A  Russi.an 
army,  under  General  Hermann,  was  sent 
to  Holland  to  co-operate  with  tliat  acting 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  thus  attack 
France  from  the  north  ;  and  last  of  all, 
but  not  the  least  important  event,  was 
the  nomination  of  the  Em[)eror  Paul  to 
he  Grand  M:»ster  of  Malta,  and  the  J)1jv- 
cing  of  that  island  under  his  protection. 

I  Paul  was  in  ecstasies  with  this  title — to 
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be  Grand  Master  of  bo  many  kniijbts-er- 1 
rant,  at  the  very  moment  that  a  romantic 
love  was  inflaming  his  tender  heart,  set 
the  poor  man  quite  beside  himself.  He 
thought  he  could  never  l)e  generous 
enoiiiih.  Three  houses  were  bought  on 
tiie  Quay  of  t!)e  Neva  to  be  united  into 
one  })alace  for  Print^e  Gagarin,  tlie  in¬ 
dulgent  husband  of  the  favoix*d  brunette. 
Her  father,  LajMUichine  was  created  a 
prince,  and  named  Proeureur-Genenil  of 
the  Semite  (an  nflice  most  i-esembling 
that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in 
England,  .as  to  political  power  and  in¬ 
fluence),  so  to  s.ay.  Prime  Minister. 
KutaizofF,  who  had  l*een  dangerously  ill 
with  a  ipiinsy,  made  over  his  M.ijesty’e 
chin  to  another  b.irber,  but  retained  for 
himself  the  Figaro  part  of  the  business, 
and  continued  to  la?  the  confidential  at¬ 
tendant  of  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta 
on  his  amorous  incognito  drives  every 
evening,  as  noticed  in  the  fir.st  part  of 
these  p.apers.  Of  course  the  Emperor 
could  not  allow  a  mere  chin-scraper  to 
sit  in  the  ch.ariot  with  the  Gr.aml  Master 
of  Malta  on  such  solemn  oea;;ision.s  as  Itis 
visits  t<»  his  mistress.  This  le<l,  .as  has 
been  alrea  ly  mentioned,  to  KutaizufiT 
being  m.ade  a  count,  and  receiving  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Grand  M.aster  of  tlie  Hor.se 
to  the  Grand  M.ister  of  Malta.  The  new' 
count,  in  his  equestri.au  capjicity,  thought 
it  neci‘ssary  to  hire  a  house  near  the  pal- 
a(!e  of  the  Princess  Gagarin  ;  and  in 
this  house  he  established  his  own  mis¬ 
tress,  .Madame  Chevalier,  a  French  ac¬ 
tress.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  Ein- 
jieror  leave  him  there,  and  fetch  him 
aw’.ay  again  on  his  return  from  his  owm 
mistress. 

On  this  occasion,  .agjiin,  the  troupe 
that  is,  the  otticers  of  our  regiment 
of  Horse  Guards,  were  obliged  to  tike 
their  part  in  the  moiii'vineitU  da  Pii/dis. 
No  sooner  was  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
England  8igne<l  than  I  was  despatched 
by  special  command  from  Pavoltfsky  to 
St  Petersburg,  to  h.ive  a  uniform  made 
precisely  like  that  of  the  English  Horse- 
Gii.ards,  red,  with  blue  facings,  embroid¬ 
ered  in  gold.  Most  fortunately  I  tound 
out  an  Englishman,  named  Donaldson, 
who  had  formerly  been  tailor  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales;  h.ad  become  a  b.ankrupt  in 
England,  and  when  traveling  through 
Poland  in  search  of  adventures,  runaway 


with  a  very  rich  and  enormously  fat  Po¬ 
lish  bourgeoise  of  Warsaw.  This  m  in 
was  just  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
I  applieil  to  him  ;  and,  thanks  to  his  ac¬ 
tivity,  was  en.abled  to  return  to  Pavloff- 
sky  in  less  than  two  days,  in  iny  new 
uniform,  which  was  very  generally  ad¬ 
mired,  especi.ally  by  the  Grand  Duch¬ 
esses.  Two  or  three  other  oflicers  had 
scjircely  time  to  have  similar  uniforms 
made,  when  a  new' color  was  given  us, 
jmrple.  Purple  was  the  c<jlor  of  the  Gniiid 
Master  of  Malta,  and  therefore,  the 
troupe  doree  was  dressed  in  purple.  Of 
such  changes  of  color  and  cut  of  ourcoats, 
we  had  no  less  than  nine  during  the  four 
years  of  Paul's  reign. 

The  reader  must  not  im.agine  th.it  dur¬ 
ing  the  timeth.at  .all  these  amorous  nego¬ 
tiations,  ]K>litic:il  movements,  changes  of 
co.'its  and  colors,  grand  entert  iinments 
and  gaieties  were  going  on  .at  Pavloff-ky, 
that  there  were  therefore,  no  disciplinary 
severities  such  .as  occurred  at  G.ichiiia 
and  iu  the  metropolis.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  ijuite  as  many,  if  not  more  ; 
for  .as  there  were  daily  reviews,  not  in 
large  corps  as  at  the  great  mameuvri'S, 
but  in  small  detachments,  every  mistake 
became  more  perceptible.  There  was 
.also  at  Pavloff>ky  a  so-called  citadi  l  or 
fort  named  Bij>,  to  w’hich  otficer.s  were 
sent  occasionally  under  arre-.t.  Tw'O 
cx)lonels  of  the  Don  Cossacks  named 
Zalouvesky,  famed  for  their  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  last  w'ar,  werj  arrested 
and  sent  ts)  Hip  for  spirited  replies  to 
Paul.  Capt.ain  Tschitsch.agoflr  of  the 
navy  was  also  ordered  under  .arre>‘t  to  the 
citailei  for  a  lively  reply  w  hich  bordered 
almost  on  impertinence.  He  re.<isted 
this  order  on  the  plea  of  the  privileges 
attache*!  to  the  Cross  of  St.  George.  Tne 
Emperor,  infuri.awd  beyond  measure,  or¬ 
dered  the  cro.ss  to  be  torn  oft’,  and  Ou- 
v.aroflT,  who  was  aide-de-camp-general 
on  duty,  accomplished  the  ileed  w'ithout 
hesit.ation.  Tschitschagoff,  incensed  at 
this  insult,  threw  off  his  uniform  also, 
and  w'alked  into  the  fort  in  his  w.aist-co.it. 
He  w’;is  kept  under  arrest  a  few'  d.iys 
only,  and  was  soon  .afterwards  promoted 
to  the  '•ank  of  rear-admiral,  and  given 
command  of  a  squadron. 

Ouvarofir  was  colonel  of  a  regiment 
quartered  at  Moscow  when  the  Emperor 
first  saw'  Mademoiselle  Lapouchinc  and 
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became  smitten  with  her  black  eyes.  As 
cicisbeo  of  Lnpouchine's  wife,  the  lady’s 
mother,  he  of  course  became  a  party  to 
the  plot  for  ensnaring  Paul.  Ouvaroff 
arrived  at  Pavloffsky  with  the  I..apou- 
chine  family,  was  transferred  to  the 
Horse  Guaiils,  very  soon  promoted  and 
made  aide-de-camp-general,  and  so  went 
on  progressing  in  favor,  pari  passu, 
w  ith  the  La])OuchiiR>8.  At  a  dinner  of 
the  “  soi-disant”  liberators,  after  the  death 
of  Paul,  Ouvaroff  reminiled  Tschitscha- 1 
goff  of  his  having  been  the  person  who 
tore  off  his  Cross  of  St.  George.  Tschit- 
schagoff  replied,  “  If  you  serve  the  pres¬ 
ent  Em))eror  as  faithfully  as  you  served 
the  hist,  you  richly  deserve  to  lie  well 
recompensed.”  Ouvaroff,  although  a  con- 
ti<lential  aide-de-camp-ucneral  of  Paul, 
and  on  duty  the  night  he  died,  was,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  conspiracy.  I 

The  history  of  no  country  in  the  world  | 
can  exhibit  evidences  of  greater  patriot¬ 
ism  in  a  line  of  sovereigns  than  that , 
shown  by  the  liiinily  of  liomanoff.  Per¬ 
sonal  foibles  of  some  individual  mon- 
archs  among  them  have  been,  it  is  true 
taken  advantage  of,  and  abused  by  pl.-ice- 
meu  aud  courtiers ;  and  it  is  also  true 
that  they  have  been  frequently  led  astray 
by  their  own  presumption,  still,  as  far  as 
my  own  experience  and  a  severe  scrutiny 
and  observation  of  public  measures  dur¬ 
ing  four  successive  reigns  goes,  I  am  ^ 
convinced  that  there  hits  always  lieen  a  | 
patriotic  motive,  either  real  or  mistaken,  j 
at  the  bottom  of  every  act  of  these  sov¬ 
ereigns.  Killers  of  tins  mighty  empire; 
take  a  personal  pride  in  its  greatness,  and  j 
Sometimes  consider  it  their  duty  to  act  in  | 
a  manner  which  they  hold  to  be  in  ac- 1 
cordance  with  that  greatness,  in  conse-  j 
quence  of  which  love  of glory  often  de¬ 
generates  into  personal  vanity,  and  wise  ' 
economy  into  unbounded  extravagance.  | 
111  addition  to  the  innate  propensity  that  | 
every  man  has,  whether  prince  or  cob¬ 
bler,  to  pride  and  vainglory,  ever  since 
the  fall  of  our  forefather  Adam,  the  Uus- 
siaii  monarchs  have  two  other  excuses 
for  their  ambition  and  love  of  |trai.se. 
First :  that  all  the  descendants  of  the  Ilo- 
manow  family  have  been  remarkable, 
both  males  and  females,  fur  great  per¬ 
sonal  beauty  and  physical  powers.  Sec¬ 
ondly  :  from  the  year  700,  and  even  still 


longer,  Russia  ha.s  l>een  at  war,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  cither  being 
invaded  itself  or  invading  otbei's.  This 
country  has  l>een  perpetually  lighting, 
and  its  armies  have  lieen  always  headed 
by  its  princes,  czars,  or  emperors.  In 
this  way  the  love  of  military  glory,  and 
with  it  that  of  playing  the  corporal,  have 
been  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and 
has  ixMiiained  the  predominant  pa.ssion  or 
foible  of  the  race  to  thisd.ay.  IIow  llat- 
tering  it  is  to  the  priile  of  man  to  see 
thousands  of  men  move,  stop,  turn  at 
his  word.  What  a  very  clever  oflicer, 
high  in  rank  and  favor  at  court  once  s:iid, 
when  speaking  of  the  immense  cost  to 
the  empire  of  its  standing  army,  is  per¬ 
fectly  just  and  true : — “Until  we  have  a 
cripple  for  our  sovereign  we  shall  never 
see  any  change  in  the  spirit  and  habits  of 
our  emperors.”  “  Toujoui's  joli  garijon, 
tumours  caporal.”* 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  chain  of 
events  that  ended  in  the  murder  of  Paul. 

I'hr  Avtumn  aud  Winter  of  1800. — Tits 

Sju-iug  of  1801. — 'rhe  Murder  of  th» 

Fjniteror  Paul. 

St.  Petersburg,  20th  Nov,  1847. 

It  is  now  the  seventh  week  since  my 
return  here,  and  scarcely  a  day  has  pass¬ 
ed  that  I  have  not  been  asked  to  relate 
the  iletails  of  the  awful  catastrophe  of 
Paul's  death.  Every  one  tells  me,  “  You 
ought  to  write  it  all  down.”  But  I  re¬ 
ply,  “Of  what  use  will  it  be?  who  has 
ever  been  made  wiser  by  experience  ?  Men 
are  always  agitated  by  the  same  evil  pas¬ 
sions,  aud  the  same  evil  causes  produce 
the  same  ill  effects’’  f 

We  left  Paul  at  Pavloffsky,  agitated 
by  love,  generosity,  and  jealousy,  aud  a 
prey  to  designing  men.  In  this  same 
state  he  came  afterwards  to  Gachina  and 
to  St.  Petersburg.  Several  of  the  juin- 
cipal  actors  on  the  scene  knew  that  their 
own  position  was  one  of  imminent  d.in- 

•  It  wuiilil  seem  that  tlic  jirescnt  EmjK'ror, 
Alexander  tl.,  allhonKh  handsome  and  vi;;or- 
ona  as  the  others,  is  nnythini;  hut  a  eorfionil.  He 
saw  t(S)  pliiinly  tlie  break-down  of  ihe  corporal  sya- 
tcMn  in  l8o5.  (>,  and  Nicholas  his  father,  saw  it  too 
on  his  deathlied. 

t  Was  it  simply  that  people  quizzed  the  old  man, 
who  wat  fond  of  talking  of  his  own  times,  or  waa 
it  the  sourd  fretmsxemtnt  that  preceded  tliat  year 
1848  which  prompted  these  inquiries  ? 
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per,  and  that  at  any  moment  Paul  might 
be  awakened  to  repentance,  or  change 
the  object  of  his  affection  and  annihilate 
them  all.  The  two  Grand  Dukes,  too, 
were  in  constant  terror  for  themselves. 
They  were  both  of  them  commandants 
of  regiments,  and  as  such  daily  exposed 
to  reprimand  for  the  least  mistiikes  .at  pa¬ 
rades  or  drills,  for  which  they  revenged 
themselves  by  inflicting  severe  punish¬ 
ments  on  the  soldiers,  and  putting  the 
officers  in  arrest.  The  regiment  of  Ilorse 
Guards  was  spared  more  than  the  others; 
it  was  then  composetl  of  two  battalions, 
each  of  five  squadrons,  and  the  e8{)rit  de 
cor}>s  was  such  as  enable  us  to  resist  any 
unjust  or  unfair  attack  upon  us.  This 
esprit  de  coiq^s  was  rejwesented  to  the 
Kinpcror  in  a  sinister  point  of  view,  as  a 
spirit  bordering  on  rebellion,  and  a  bad 
example  to  the  other  regiments.  There 
were  two  priv.ate  interest  to  l)e  served  by 
the  ruin  of  our  regiment.  The  Grand 
Duke  Alexander  was  in8|>ector  of  all  the 
infantry,  and  Constantine,  who  knew 
nothing  of  cavalry,  wished  to  bet;onje  in¬ 
spect  or  of  this  arm,  and  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  that  office,  to  get  the  command 
of  the  Horse  Guards.  Ouvaroff,  who 
was  in  that  corps,  wished  to  have  a  sep¬ 
arate  regiment  to  command,  and  these 
two  desiderata  were  to  be  obtained  at  one 
blow  by  sacrificing  our  regiment.  It  was 
therefore  newly  organized,  or  rather  dis¬ 
organized  :  three  squadrons  of  picked 
men  and  horses  were  selected  out  of  the 
regiment  and  formed  into  a  separate 
cor[)s,  “the  Chevalier  Guard,”  which  was 
paven  to  Ouvaroff  and  quartered  at  St. 
Petersburg;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
regiment  was  formed  into  five  squad¬ 
rons.  placed  under  Constantine's  com¬ 
mand,  and  banished  to  Czarskoje  Selo, 
where  he  was  to  teach  us  garrison  duty, 
Tlie  tyr.annic.al  cruelties  we  had  to  un¬ 
dergo  tliere  from  Constantine  and  his 
Ismailofsky  myrmidons  b.affle8all  descrip¬ 
tion.  Our  spirit  was,  however,  not  to  l)e 
broken,  and  Constantine's  terror  at  tbe 
very  mention  of  a  court-martial  several 
times  effectually  checked  his  violence  and 
unjustifiable  severity.  It  was  owing  to 
my  steadiness  and  firmness  at  that  trj’ing 
pt'i'iod  that  I  obtained  that  influence  in 
tlie  regiment  which  I  preservetl  to  the 
end  of  my  career  in  the  Horse  Guards, 


and  which  saved  that  noble  corps  from 
all  participation  in  the  base  plot  for 
Paul’s  assassination. 

We  were  kept  at  Czarskoje  Selo  about 
a  ye.ar  and  a  luilf.  Our  commanding  of¬ 
ficers  were  being  constantly  changed, 
and  we  heard  that  we  were  sidjected  to 
*  a  strict  surveillance  .as  being  considered 
•T.acobins.  Our  existence  during  this 
banishment  from  the  metropolis  was  not 
over  pleasant  to  most  of  our  officers. 
However,  I  did  not  dislike  if  myself,  for 
from  .all  we  heard  from  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  strange  reports  that  reached  us 
from  thence,  I  was  convinced  th.at  all 
was  not  right  there,  and  th.at  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  alarmed  about  his  {>ersonal 
safety.  His  Majesty,  with  the  entire  Im- 
|)erial  family,  luul  left  the  old  palace  and 
gone  to  reside  at  that  of  St.  Michel, 
which  was  built  like  a  “chateau  fort,” 
surrounded  with  canals  and  drawbridges, 
full  of  secret  staircases  and  underground 
]»a.ssage8,  in  short,  just  like  a  feudal  fort, 
“  a  I’abris  d'un  coup  de  main.” 

Princess  G.agarin  had  left  her  hus- 
b.and’s  house  and  w.as  lodged  in  the  new 
chateau  under  the  Emperor’s  cabinet, 
wdiich  had  a  private  staire.a8e  leading  to 
her  apartment  and  also  to  that  ot  Count 
Kutaiz(»ff. 

Counts  Rostopcbin  and  Araktschejeff, 
the  two  men  that  Paul  had  jireviously 
considered  to  be  his  most  faithful  and 
efficient  servants,  were  banisheil  to  their 
estates.  We  heard  that  Count  Pahlen 
held  the  office  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
affairs,  and  also  that  of  Postma.ster-Gen- 
er.il,  in  addition  to  his  being  Chief  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  as  such, 
Commandant  of  the  garrison  and  head 
of  the  |)olice.  We  were  told  th.at  all 
the  Zouboffs,  who  had  been  banished 
to  their  estate's,  had  returned  to  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  and  among  them  Madame 
Gerebzoff,  ri«  Zoulioff,  famous  for  her 
liaison  with  Lord  Whitworth,  and  that 
they  were  received  at  court  and  had  be¬ 
come  daily  visitors  and  familiar  friends 
at  the  house  of  the  gooil  and  honest  Gen¬ 
eral  Obolianinoff,  Proeureur-General  of 
the  Senate.  We  also  heard  that  several 
generals — Talitzin,  the  two  Oiishakoffs, 
Depreradovitch,  and  others — had  fre¬ 
quently  select  p.arties,  and  “des  petits 
Bou|Hjr8  fins,”  which  lasted  till  very  late. 
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and  that  the  ex-Colonel  Ilitroff,*  a  very 
excellent  and  clever  man,  but  a  “  roue,” 
who  was  attache  to  Constantine,  also 
gave  small  “  routes  ”  close  to  the  “  Pal¬ 
ais  St  Michel.” 

All  these  novelties,  hitherto  strictl)' 
forbidden,  proved  to  us  that  something 
quite  unusual  was  going  on  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  more  e8|)ecially  as  the  “  Rounds  ” 
and  patrols  about  the  Palais  St  Michel 
were  kept  constantly  on  the  alert. 

The  diplomatic  circles  at  St.  Petersburg 
were  much  agitated  during  the  winter 
of  1800,  for  the  Emperor  Paul,  displeas¬ 
ed  with  the  conduct  of  Austria  during 
Souvarolf  s  cain}>uign  of  1779  in  Italy, 
and  with  that  of  England  in  Holland, 
broke  off  from  the  coalition,  and  as  Grand 
Master  of  Malta,  declared  war  against 
England,  which  he  was  preparing  to  j)ur- 
Bue  vigorously  in  the  spring  of  1801. 
In  February  of  that  year  my  regiment 
was  recalled  from  its  banishment  at  Czar- 
skoje  Selo,  and  barracked  in  the  house 
of  Garnowsky  at  St.  Petersburg.  Major- 
General  Kogirje,  who  had  been  inflicted 
on  us  as  a  severe  executioner  tluring  our 
banishment,  was  removed  to  a  line  reg¬ 
iment,  and  Lieutenant-General  Tormas- 
off,  a  distinguished  officer  and  a  jH'rfect 
gentleman,  appointed  to  command  us,  a 
lavor  for  which  we  did  not  know  how'  to 
account 

On  my  return  to  town  I  was  most 
kindly  received  by  my  old  friends,  by 
Count  Pahlen  himself,  by  General  Tal- 
itzin,  and  several  others,  also  by  the 
Zouboflfs  and  Obolianinotfs.  I  w’as  ask¬ 
ed  to  {)rivate  parties  to  dinner ;  and  in 
the  evening,  at  these  parties,  I  paiticu- 
larly  remarked  that  there  was  no  general 
conversation,  but  everywhere  “  des  apar- 
tes”  of  people,  who  immediately  dis¬ 
persed  if  any  one  came  near  them.  I  ob¬ 
served  that  General  Talitzin  and  others 
came  up  to  me  and  addressed  me  as  if 
they  intended  to  speak  conttdentially  on 
aome  subject,  and  then  suddenly  stop¬ 
ped,  became  thoughtful  and  silent.  In 
short,  the  whole  appearance  of  society 
showed  evidently  that  something  extra¬ 
ordinary  was  going  on  ;  and  the  freedom 
with  which  the  Emperor  was  blamed, 
his  extravagances  ridiculed,  and  his  se- 

*The  person  mentioned  above  as  hnving  be- 
conae  chamberlain  in  coas<‘qu''ncc  of  his  luinuct- 
dancing. 


'  verities  recorded,  were  to  me  evident 
proofs  that  some  plot  was  hatching  agai  nst 
him.  A  dinner  of  four  persons  at  Tal- 
itzin’s,  a  “  [letite  soiree  ”  at  Ilitroff  a,  and 
a  party  at  Count  Valerian  Zouboff  s,  par¬ 
ticularly  aroused  my  suspicions  ;  and  as 
I  once  dined  at  Count  Pahlen's,  and 
purposely  said  something  strong  about 
the  Emperor,  the  Count  stared  me  in 
the  face,  and  said,  “J — f — qui  parle  et 
I  brave  homme  qui  agit”  All  this  wiis 
enough  to  prove  to  me  that  something 
was  in  the  w’ind ;  it  made  me  very 
thoughtful,  and  disturbed  me  to  the 
very  soul.  I  called  to  mind  my  alle¬ 
giance  and  oath  of  fidelity,  and  Paul’s 
many  good  qtialities,  and  at  length  be¬ 
came  very  unhappy  ;  but  I  saw  nothing 
but  doubt  and  suspicion  before  me  ; 

:  there  was  nothing  certain,  and  no  evi- 
i  deuce  on  which  I  could  act,  or  by 
which  I  could  determine  a  certain  line 
of  conduct  In  this  stite  of  unceitainty 
I  went  to  my  old  friend  Tonci,t  and 
he  at  once  decided  for  me,  saying,  “Re 
faithful  to  your  sovereign,  act  with 
firmness  and  good  faith ;  but  as  you 
I  can  neither  depress  the  extravagant  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Emperor,  or  stop  the  peo- 
i  pie  in  their  designs,  whatever  they  may 
I  be,  assume  such  an  air  of  severity  and 
I  prudence  in  conversation,  that  no  one 
i  shall  dare  to  approach  you  w'ith  coufl- 
^  dential  communications.”  I  followed 
I  Tonci’s  advice  to  the  best  of  my  abil¬ 
ity,  and  owe  to  it  my  preservation  at  this 
critical  period. 

Al)out  this  time  the  Grand-Duchess 
Alexandrina,  wife  of  the  Archduke  Jos¬ 
eph,  Palatine  of  Hungary,  was  extreme¬ 
ly  ill,  at  the  last  extremity,  and  the  news 
of  her  death  were  hourly  expected  from 
Vienna.  With  Austria  the  Empeior 
was  highly  displeased  on  account  of  its 
conduct  in  Switzerland,  which  led  to  the 
defeat  of  General  Korsakoff  at  Zurich, 
and  the  entire  failure  of  Souvaroff  9  glo¬ 
rious  campaign  in  Italy,  from  whence  ho 
was  marching  northward  over  the  St. 
Gottbardt  Against  England  W'ar  had 


t  Tonci  wan  a  Ncapolitnn  nobleman  by  birth. 
He  came  over  in  the  auite  of  the  King  of  Poland 
aa  a  poet,  philoeopher,  and  painter.  He  was  a 
man  of  superior  geniun  and  great  general  infoniia- 
tion  ;  he  loved  me  like  a  son,  and  looked  on  me 
aa  a  pupil.  1  owe  him,  indeed,  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude. 
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been  declared,  an  embargo  laid  on  Brit-  [ 
isli  property,  and  great  preparations  1 
made  for  carrying  on,  in  alliance  with 
France, a  naval  war  agjiinst  that  country  at 
the  ojKining  of  the  navigation  in  spring. 

All  these  oecurrences  threw  a  great 
gloom  upon  society  in  genenil.  The  i 
“Corps  Diplomatique”  ceased  to  receive 
as  usual ;  ntost  of  the  great  houses,  some 
of  which  kept  what  was  willed  table  ou- 
verte,  changed  their  style  of  living. 
The  courb  itself,  shut  up  in  tlie  Chateau  ! 
St.  Michel,  which  was  guarded  like  a  [ 
fortress  of  the  feudal  time,  also  led  a 
very  dull  and  retired  life.  Tlie  Enij)er- 
or,  having  his  mistress  in  the  chateau, 
nsed  no  more  to  drive  out  as  he  ha<l  form¬ 
erly  done,  and  even  his  rides  were  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  what  was  called  the 
thhtl  summer  garden,  where  no  one  but  I 
himself,  the  Empress,  and  their  junvate  1 
suite  was  admitted.  The  alleys  of  this  I 
park  or  garden  were  kept  .always  free  ’ 
from  snow  for  winter  exercise  on  horse-  j 
back.  During oneof  these  winter  rides, 
four  or  five  days  before  the  Emjieror’s 
death  (there  was  a  thaw  at  the  time), 
Paul  suddenly  stopped  his*  horse,  and  . 
turning  to  the  Grand  M.oster  of  the 
Horse,  Mouchanoff',  who  rode  close  to  I 
the  Emjtress,  said  in  a  tone  of  gre.at  i 
alarm,  “  I  felt  quite  suffocated — I  could  i 
not  bi'eathe — I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  to  j 
die.  Won’t  they  strangle  me  ?”  Mou-  j 
cbanoff  observed,  “Sire,  it  is  prob.ably  an 
effect  of  the  thaw.”  The  Emporor  said  j 
nothing,  shook  his  head,  and  looked  very  j 
thoughtful ;  nor  did  he  utter  a  single  j 
word  more  until  he  got  back  to  the  | 
chaUau.  I 

What  a  singtdar  warning!  what  a' 
strange  presentiment!  This  incident, 
was  related  to  me,  the  mm*  evening  that  it  | 
occurred,  by  Mouchanoff,  who  also  told  i 
me  that  he  ha<l  dined  at  court,  and  that  | 
the  Emperor  lookeil  more  grave  than  ; 
usual  and  talked  less.  I  also  heard  from  : 
Monsieur  de  MouchanofiT  that  Madame  I 
Gerebroff  had  that  evening  taken  leave] 
of  the  Obolianinoffs,  and  tluit  she  was  ; 
going  abroad.  She  stopped  at  Berlin  ;  | 
but  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
more  hereafter.  i 

I  am  now  approaching  a  very  serious  ' 
period  in  the  hi.story  of  Hussia— one  in  I 
which  1  have  been  to  a  certain  degree ' 
an  actor  myself,  on  many  occasions  an 


eye  and  ear  witness,  and  of  some  of  the 
details  of  the.se  very  gnive  evetits  I  have 
reticivetl  imtnedi.ile  aud  most  accurate 
reports.  It  is  my  sincere  intention  in 
relating  what  passed  to  .say  the  truth,  the 
w'hole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Nevertheless,  1  must  beg  my  reader  to 
distinguish  carefully  lK*tween  w’hat  I  re¬ 
late  as  having  seen  or  he;ir<l  myself  and 
what  I  know  from  rejKJrt  only ;  but 
which  I  must  relate  also,  as  without  it 
my  narrative  would  be  necessarily  incotn- 
plete. 

On  the  11th  of  M,arch,  1801,  the 
squadron  commanded  by  me  and  be.aring 
my  name,  was  to  give  the  guard  in  the 
Chateau  St.  Michel.  Our  regiment,  the 
Horse  Guards,  had  an  ititerior  guard  in 
the  palace,  consi.stlng  of  twenty-four  pri- 
vate.s,  three  sous-oHicers,  and  one  trumpe¬ 
ter ;  it  was  commanded  by  an  officer,  a»id 
dniwn  up  in  the  room  outside  the  Em¬ 
peror's  cabinet,  with  the  rear  to  the  door 
leading  into  it  (the  cabinet).  Cornet  Au- 
dreefsky  mounted  guard  tliat  day. 

Two  rooms  from  this  there  was  another 
interior  guard,  furnished  by  the  grena¬ 
dier  twitiallion  of  the  Preobrazensky 
Guards,  the  Kinperors’s  own  and  favor¬ 
ite  regiment,  and  in  which  he  w’as  much 
beloved.  This  guard  w.as  commanded 
by  the  sous-lieutenant  Marine,  and  had 
been,  it  seems,  purposely  composed  of 
one  third  of  original  Preobrazensky  grena¬ 
diers,  and  two  thirds  men  incorjK)rated 
into  that  regiment  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  regiment  of  Life  Grenadiers,  which 
took  place  at  the  instigation  of  Getjcral 
Count  Charles  Lieven,  a  very  severe  and 
violent  tein|*ered  man.*  That  regiment 
had  been  considered  one  of  the  finest, 
bravest,  and  best  di.sciplined  regiments 
in  the  Kus^ian  army  during  sevenil 
reigns,  particularly  that  of  Catherine,  and 
the  men  were,  in  consequence  of  its  tli^ 
solution,  very  ill-disposed  to  the  Em¬ 
peror. 


•  Tlie  eldest  bmtlier  of  Prince  Lieven,  who 
waa  •<)  many  yeitnt  in  England. 

Connt  Charkt  Lieven  did  not  continiK*  Iona  in  the 
amiy ;  und  after  retiring  u>  hit  eatatea  tiocaine,  by 
Gud'a  mercy,  a  muat  (tenitent  and  huinlilc  Catia- 
tian,  and  a»  sue!)  rendered  great  aerviees  u>  the 
Chtireh  of  Christ  in  Knssia,  particularly  in  tli« 
Baltic  pruvincci.  Late  in  life  he  became  a  iiiein- 
Iter  uf  the  (.'uuucil  uf  .State,  and  prcMdciit  of  tho 
Protestant  Synod,  ua  well  as  of  several  BibU 
Societies. 
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Tlio  main  tiie  court  of  the 

chateau,  as  also  the  ontlyinj;  sentries, 
were  given  by  a  company  of  the  Semen- 
ofl>ky  guard,  the  Grand  Duke  Alejym 
der’s  own  regiment,  and  w  as  commanded 
by  a  Gachinois  captain,  who,  like  a  pnp- 
|>et,  knew  nothing  but  the  outward  forms 
of  service,  without  ever  gtiessing  what 
such  forms  were  e8tablishe<l  for.  i 

At  ten  A.M.  I  marched  my  guard  to 
the  jiarade-ground,  and  while  the  parade  , 
was  going  on,  Otischakoff,  the  adjutant 
of  oiif  regiment,  communicated  to  me, 
that  by  special  command  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  I  was  ordered  to  Ik; 
colonel  on  duty  in  the  reejiment  for  this  day.  | 
This  was  perfectly  contrary  to  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  service,  as  the  colonel  whose 
squadron  is  on  guard  having  to  visit  his 
po.sts  was  never  ))Ut  on  any  other  duty.  | 
I  observed  this  to  Ouchakotfin  rather  an 
angry  tone,  and  was  .about  to  complain  j 
immediately  to  the  Grand  Duke,  but  he  | 
was  not  on  parade  nor  w:is  his  brother 
Ale.xander,  which  astonished  us  all.  Oii- 
ehakoff  g.ave  no  reason  for  all  this,  al- 
tliough  he  seemed  to  know  it. 

As  I  could  not  remedy  this  irregulari¬ 
ty,  I  conducted  the  guard  into  the  i»al- 
ace  and  posted  it  there,  and  recommend¬ 
ing  .all  the  necessary  cautions  to  the  offi¬ 
cer,  as  I  was  not  to  see  him  any  more,  I 
returned  to  the  barracks  to  attend  to  my 
duties  as  “  colonel  de  service.” 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  hav¬ 
ing  received  the  rejmrt  from  the  officers 
on  duty  in  the  five  squadrons,  I  went  to 
St.  Michel’s  Chateau  to  hand  over  my  | 
n>port  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, : 
commandant  of  the  regiment. 

On  stepping  out  of  the  sledge  at  the 
grand  entry,  I  was  met  by  a  kamnierla- 1 
quais  of  his  Imperi.al  M.ijesty’s  private 
apartments,  who  .xsked  me  where  I  w’as  | 
gf)ing.  I  knew  the  m:in  very  well,  and 
considering  his  question  to  Ik;  one  of  sim¬ 
ple  curiosity,  I  told  him  that  I  w.as  going 
to  Constantine.  “  Pniy  do  not,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  for  I  must  immediately  inform 
the  Emperor  of  it.”  “  I  can  not  help  it,” 
said  I,  “  for  I  am  the  colonel  on  duty, 
and  must  rejiort  to  his  Highness,  and  j 
you  may  say  so  to  the  Em|K*ror.”  The  j 
lacquey  ran  up  the  stairs  to  one  side  of  j 
the  chateau,  and  I  went  up  to  the  other 
side.  I 

As  I  entered  into  Constantine’s  .ante-  i 


chamber,  his  trusty  valet,  Roudkofsky, 
a.sked  me,  with  a  st.artle;!  air,  “  What 
do  you  come  here  for?”  I  rejdied,  throw¬ 
ing  off  my  fur  cloak  on  a  sofa,  ‘‘  You 
seem  to  me  to  be  all  mad  here.  I  am  the 
colonel  on  duty.”  He  then  o]K*ne<l  the 
door,  and  said,  “  Well,  go  in.”  I  found 
Constantine  three  or  four  jiaces  from  the 
door,  looking  very  much  excited.  I  im¬ 
mediately  reported  to  him  the  state  of 
the  regiment.  While  I  w.as  making  my 
report,  Alexander  came  out  of  the  door, 
sneaking  along  like  a  frightened  hare.  At 
this  moment  the  b.ack  door  opened,  ami  in 
came  Paul  I.  in  ])ro{)ri!i  persona,  booted 
and  spurred,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and 
his  cane  in  the  other,  and  marched  to- 
wanls  our  group  .as  if  he  were  on  jiarada 

Alexander  ran  aw.ay  like  a  lamplighter 
into  his  own  apartment ;  Constantine 
stood  transfixed,  with  his  hands  Happing 
on  his  pockets,  as  if  he  was  facing  a  bear 
unarmed.  And  I,  turning  on  my  heel 
in  due  form,  presented  to  the  Emperor 
the  report  of  the  state  of  the  regiment. 
The  Emj>eror  said,  “Oh!  you  are  on 
dtUy  (ti  dejonrni),”  no<lded  to  me  very 
civilly,  turned  on  his  heels  and  marched 
off  to  the  door.  When  he  was  gone 
through  the  door,  Alexander  opened  his 
door  a  little,  and  peej)ed  into  the  room. 

,  Constantine  stood  immoveable.  When 
a  secornl  door  in  the  next  room  had  made 
j  a  loud  noise  as  if  it  had  been  violently 
shut,  proving  that  the  Emj)eror  was 
really  gone,  Alexander  sne.akcnl  again  to¬ 
wards  us  like  a  crouching  pointer. 

Constantine  siiid,  “  Well,  brother, 
wh.at  do  you  think  of  mine?”  {K>intingto 
me.  “  I  told  you  he  would  not  be  fright¬ 
ened.”  Alex.andera.sked,“Wh.Mt!  are  you 
not  afraid  of  the  Emperor?”  “  No,  your 
Highness,  and  why  should  I?  I  am  on 
duty,  and  that  too  out  of  my  turn,  and  I 
am  doing  my  duty  and  fear  no  one  but 
the  Grand  Duke,  and  that  because  he  is 
my  commander,  jnst  as  my  soldiein  are 
not  in  fear  of  his  Highness  because  they 
fe.ar  no  one  but  me.”  “Then  yon  know 
nothing,”  replied  Alexander.  “  No¬ 
thing,  sir,  b<it  that  I  am  on  duty  out  of 
my  turn.”  “  I  ordered  that,”  said  Con¬ 
stantine.  “Then,”  said  Alexander,  “  wo 
are  l)oth  under  arrest.”  1  latighed.  The 
Grand  Duke  said,  “Why  do  you  laugh  ?” 
“  It  is,  sir,  because  you  long  wished  for 
that  honor.”  “  Yes;  but  not  in  the  way 
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we  are  now  under  arrest ;  we  have  been 
both  of  us  brought  up  by  Obolianinoff  to 
the  chapel,  to  take  an  oath  of  alle^ance." 
“  I  have  no  need  of  being  brought  up  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance,”  said  I.  “  I 
am  faitltful.”  “  Well,”  said  Constantine, 
“  now  go  home,  and  mind  you,  be  on 
your  guard.”  I  then  bowed  aud  went 
away. 

Ill  the  ante-room,  as  the  valet  Roud- 
kofbky  was  helping  me  to  put  on  my  fur 
cloak,  Constantine  shouted  out,  “  Iloud- 
kofsky,  a  glass  of  water.”  Roudkofsky 
poured  water  into  a  tumbler,  and  I  ob¬ 
served  to  him  that  there  was  a  little  feath 
er  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Roud¬ 
kofsky  took  it  out  with  his  fingers,  and 
throwing  it  on  the  floor  said,  “  It  swims 
to-day,  but  will  be  drowned  to-morrow.” 

I  then  left  the  palace  and  went  home : 
it  was  just  nine  o’clock,  and  when  seated 
in  my  arm-charin  I  wa.s.  as  may  be  well 
imagined,  rather  troubled  in  my  thoughts, 
after  all  that  I  bad  just  seen  and  heard, 
in  addition  to  the  forebodings  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  had.  My  meditations  did  not, 
however,  last  long ;  at  a  quarter  before 
ten  my  servant,  Stephen,  entered  the 
room,  and  introduced  a  feldjiiger.  “  His 
Majesty  desires  you  to  come  to  the  palace 
immediately.”  I  answered,  “Very  well,” 
aud  desired  my  sledge  to  be  put  to. 

Now  to  receive  such  a  message  through 
a  feldjiiger  was  generally  considered  a 
very  nervous  aflFair,  and  of  bad  omen.  I 
had,  however,  no  evil  presentiments  and 
immediately  went  up  to  my  guard,  and 
asked  Andreefsky,  the  officer,  “  whether 
all  was  right.”  lie  answered  “  that  it 
was  perfectly  so  ;  tliat  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  had  passed  the  guard  three 
times,  hati  bowed  to  them  verv  affably, 
and  had  been  very  gracious  in  their  man¬ 
ner.”  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  sent 
for  by  the  Emperor,  and  had  no  idea 
what  it  could  be  for.  Andreefsky  could 
not  guess  either,  for  everything  had  been 
all  right  throughout  the  day. 

At  sixteen  minutes  after  ten  the  sentry 
of  our  guard  called  to  arms,  and  the  guard 
turned  out  and  formed.  The  Emperor 
came  out  of  the  door,  dressed  in  shoes 
aud  stockings,  having  been  at  supper. 
He  W.1S  preceded  by  his  favorite  little 
dog  “  Spitz,”  and  followed  by  Ouvaroff, 
aide-de-camp-general  in  waiting ;  the 
dog  ran  up  to  me  and  fondled  me,  al¬ 


though  it  had  never  seen  me  before.  I 
kept  it  off  with  my  hat,  but  it  jumj)ed 
again  on  me,  caressing  me,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  slap[>ed  it  with  his  hat,  upon  which 
Spifz  went  l>ehind  Paul  and  sat  on  his 
hind  legs  and  never  ceased  “  fixing”  me. 

The  Emperor  then  came  up  to  me  as  I 
wa»  standing  a  couple  of  yards  from  the 
guard,  and  said  in  French,  “  Vous  ctes 
des  .Jacobins.”  Rather  hurt  at  this,  I 
replied,  “  Oui,  sire!”  He  answered,  “  Pas 
vous,  mais  le  regiment !”  To  this  I  ob¬ 
served,  “  Posse  encore  pour  moi,  mais 
vous-vous  trompez,  pour  le  regiment” 
To  which  he  replied  in  Russian,  “  A  ja 
loutche  snaiou,  svodit  Karasul.”  “  I 
know  better,  send  away  the  guard.”  I 
gave  the  word  of  command,  “  Hy  files  to 
the  right.  March !”  and  Cornet  An¬ 
dreefsky  led  away  the  guard,  and  went 
home  with  it.  The  dog  Spitz  never 
moved,  but  kept  fixing  his  eyes  on  me 
all  the  time.  The  Emperor  then  spoke 
Russian  and  said  we  were  Jacobins.  I 
contradicted  him  and  denied  the  truth  of 
this  accusation.  He  replied  as  before, 
that  he  knew  better  ;  and  that  he  hail  or¬ 
dered  the  regiment  to  be  sent  out  of  town 
and  dispersed  in  villages,  saying  very 
kindly  to  me,  “Your  squadron  is  to  be 
quartered  at  Czar.>ikoje  Selo,  two  brigade- 
majors  will  accompany  the  regiment  to 
to  seventh  werst,  and  do  you  give  orders 
that  it  shall  be  ready  in  the  morning  at 
four  o’clock  in  full  marching  order,  with 
“  sack  and  pack.”  Then  turning  to  his 
two  under  valets,  who  were  dressed  as 
Hussars,  but  unarmed,  he  said,  “  And 
you  two  keep  this  post,  pointing  to  the 
door.  Ouvaroff  was  all  this  time  making 
silly  faces  and  smiling  behind  the  Emper¬ 
or,  and  poor  faithful  Spitz  looking  earn¬ 
estly  at  me.  I  wonder  what  became  of 
the  iK>or  dog.  The  Emrieror  then  bowed 
to  me  with  m.arked  kiuduess,  and  retired 
into  his  cabinet 

Having  recei\ed  hi?  Majesty’s  com¬ 
mands,  as  stated  above,  I  returned  to 
the  regiment  and  delivered  them  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Tormassoff,  who  shook  his  head  in 
silence  and  desired  me  to  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  orders  in  the  barrack,  so  that  every¬ 
thing  should  be  in  readiness  and  the 
horses  saddled  at  four  o’clock.  It  was 
then  eleven  o’clock,  one  hourl)efore-mid- 
night  I  retired  to  my  Voltaire-chair 
full  of  thoughts,  as  may  be  supposed. 
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A  few  minutes  after  one  a.m.,  12th  | 
March,  my  servant,  Stephen,  came  into  , 
the  room  again,  with  a  special  messen- ; 
ger  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  ' 
with  a  note  written  in  his  Highness’s  own 
hand,*  evidently  in  great  haste  and  un¬ 
der  great  excitement,  of  which  the  fol- , 
lowing  is  a  literal  translation  :  j 

“  The  regiment  is  to  be  assembled  on 
horseback  this  moment,  a.s  quickly  as 
jmssible,  with  full  ammunition,  but  with- , 
out  sack  and  pack  ;t  and  to  wait  for  my  | 
orders.  i 

(Signed)  | 

“  Constantine,  Czesarevich.”  I 

I 

And  the  messenger  then  added,  “  Ilis ' 
Highness  desired  me  to  tell  you  that  the  ' 
palace  is  surrounded  by  troops,  and  that 
you  are  to  have  the  carbines  and  pistols  | 
loaded  with  ball  cartridge.”  ' 

I  immediately  ordered  my  servant  to 
put  on  his  pelisse  and  cap  and  come  with 
me.  I  took  him  'and  the  messenger  to 
the  barrack  gates,  and  desired  the  latter  ' 
to  tell  his  Highness  that  his  orders  should 
be  obeyed.  As  to  my  servant,  I  ordered  , 
him  to  go  to  my  father’s  house,  and  tell 
my  father  all  that  he  had  heard,  and  re-  ^ 
turn  no  more  till  I  came  there  myself. 

I  knew  what  influence  I  possessed  i 
over  the  soldiers,  and  that  no  one  would  ; 
move  them  or  the  regiment  without  my  | 
oonsent,  and  it  was  evidently  my  duty  to  , 
keep  them  clear  of  false  rumors.  Our  | 
barrack  was  a  thick-walled  house,  built  '< 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  with  only  ^ 
two  g.ates  into  it.  And  .as  it  was  still  . 
winter,^  and  all  the  windows  double,  1 
could  easily  make  it  an  impenetrable  cibi-  j 
del  by  entirely  locking  and  nailing  up 
tile  back  gate,  and  placing  double  sentries 
at  the  front  gate,  with  strict  orders  not 
to  admit  any  one.  1  did  so  ;  and  as  I 
was  not  quite  sure  of  what  mind  or  dispo- ' 
■ition  General  Torm.-issoff  might  be  on  j 
such  an  occasion,  in  order  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  of  him  I  placed  a  sentry  at  the  door  ! 
of  his  apailments,  with  strict  orders  not  | 
to  let  any  one  pass. 

•  Now  in  the  possexsion  of  the  Editor. 

t  With  “  sack  and  jMck  ’’  is  the  German  tech¬ 
nical  expression  for  “heavy  miirching  order,” 
that  is,  with  forage,  bread,  cooking  ntensiU,  and 
oamp  requiMtes.  This  term  occurs  again  in  the 
Arch  Duke  Constantine's  order. — Editor. 

New  Nuusa — Vul.  11.,  No.  6. 


I  then  went  into  the  stables,  had  the 
men  called  in,  and  ordered  the  horses  to 
be  saddled  immediately.  As  it  was  win¬ 
ter  we  were  obliged  to  light  candles,  and 
in  a  moment’s  time  the  great  light  awoke 
the  whole  regiment.  Some  of  the  colo¬ 
nels  reproached  me  for  being  as  they  said, 
in  such  a  d — d  huiry  as  there  was  time 
enough  till  four  o’clock.  I  rnaile  no  re¬ 
ply  ;  and  as  they  knew  me  well  enough 
to  lie  satisfied  that  I  was  not  far  wrong, 
they  all  did  as  I  did,  in  their  squadrons. 
However,  when  I  gave  orders  to  load 
with  ball  cartridge,  they  all  remonstrated, 
and  we  had  a  bit  of  an  argument ;  but  as 
I  had  received  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  or¬ 
ders  personally,  they  thought  I  must  b« 
right,  and  followed  my  example. 

Between  three  and  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  was  called  to  my  advance  post  by 
the  sentinel  at  the  gate.  There  1  found 
Lieutenant  Oushakoff,  the  adjubint  of  our 
regiment  “  Hallo,  where  do  you  come 
from  !  You  have  not  slept  in  barracks.” 
“  I  come  from  St.  Michel’s  Chateau.” 
“  And  what  is  the  matter  there!”  “  The 
Emperor  Paul  is  dead  and  Alexander  is 
proclaimed  emperor.”  “  Hold  your 
tongue!”  was  my  reply,  and  I  immedi¬ 
ately  led  him  off  to  the  General,  sending 
away  the  sentry  I  had  placed. 

\Ve  went  into  the  drawing-room,  next 
to  his  bedroom.  I  called  out,  “General, 
General !  Alexander  Petrovich.”  His 
wife  awoke,  and  a.sked  “  Who  is  there  ?” 

“  Colonel  S - ,  madame.”  “  Oh,  very 

well,”  and  she  awoke  her  husband.  His 
Excellency  put  on  his  slippers  and  dress¬ 
ing-gown,  and  c;ime  out  in  his  night-cap, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  and  still  half  asleep. 
“  What  is  the  matter  1”  said  he.  “  Here, 
sir,  is  the  adjutant  just  come  from  the 
palace;  he  will  tell  you.  “Well,  sir, 
what  has  hmipened  t”  “  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  is  dead  :  he  died  of 
apoplexy.”  “  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  ; 
how  dare  you  say  so  was  the  reply. 
“  He  is  dead,  indeed,”  said  Oushakoff, 
“the  Grand  Duke  hasa.scended  the  throne, 
and  I  have  orders  from  the  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor  that  your  Excellency  should  irntne- 
diately  bring  the  regiment  to  swear  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Etn|>eror  Alexander.”  He 
also  told  us  that  St  Michel's  Chateau 
was  surrounded  by  the  troops,  and  that 
Alexander,  with  his  wife  Elizabeth,  had 
been  removed  to  4ie  Winter  Palace  uu- 
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(ler  escort  of  the  Chevalier  Guard,  com¬ 
manded  by  Ouvaroff  in  })er8on.  General 
Torniabsoff  having  satisfied  himself  of 
tlie  truth  of  what  had  happened,  said  to 
me  in  French,  “  Eh  bien  inon  cher  Colo¬ 
nel,  faites  sortir,  le  regiment,  preparez 
le  Pretre  et  1  Evangile,  et  reglez  tout  j 
cela.  Je  m’habillerai  et  je  descendrai ' 
tout  de  suite.”  j 

Oushakoff  told  us  further  that  General 
Beningsen  had  been  left  as  commandant 
of  St  Michel’s  Chateau. 

On  the  12th  March,  between  four  and 
five  in  the  morning,  when  there  was 
scarcely  yet  light,  the  whole  regiment 
was  drawn  up  on  foot  in  the  barrack- 
yard.  Father  John,  the  regimental  chap 
lain,  brought  out  the  cross  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel  on  a  church  pulpit,  and  ))laced  it  in 
front  of  the  regiment.  General  Tormass- 
off  then  related  aloud  what  had  happened ; 
tliatPaul  had  died  of  apoplexy,  and  that 
Alexander  had  ascended  the  throne  ;  and 
be  then  invited  the  regiment  to  swear 
allegiance.  Tormassoff  was  a  new  comer 
in  so  old  and  fiiithful  a  regiment  as  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  his  speech  produced 
little  effect  on  the  men,  and  was  not  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  a  single  cheer  as  he  had 
expected.  He  then  desired  me,  as  the 
colonel  du  jour,  to  address  the  soldiers.  I 
began  by  the  1st,  or  Life  Squadron,  in  ' 
which  I  had  served  for  so  many  years,  so  i 
that  I  knew  every  man.  On  the  left  Hank  ■ 
stood  Gregory  Ivanoff,  an  exemplary  sol-  i 
dier,  six  feet  high.  1  said  to  him,  ‘‘  You  ' 
have  heard  what  ha.s  happened?”  “  Yes.”  | 
“Will  you  now  swear  allegiance  to  Alex¬ 
ander?”  He  replied,  “  Has  your  honor 
seen  the  Emperor  Paul  actually  dead  ?”  ! 
“No,”  I  replied.  “Would  it  not  be 
mighty  odd,”  said  Gregory  Ivanoff,  “  if 
we  were  to  swear  allegiance  to  Alexan¬ 
der  while  Paul  is  still  alive  ?”  I  an¬ 
swered,  “Certainly  it  would.”  The  Gen¬ 
eral  whispered  to  me  in  French,  “  Cela 
est  mal,  arrangez  cela.”  1  then  ^dress¬ 
ed  the  General  in  a  loud  voice  (in  Bus-  , 
sian),  saying,  “  Permit  me  to  observe  to 
jrour  Excellency  tliat  we  are  not  proceed¬ 
ing  in  due  order  in  the  administration  of 
the  oath  ;  tliis  is  never  done  without  the 
standards,”  and  1  then  whispered  him  in 
French  to  desire  me  to  send  for  them. 
The  General  then  said  aloud,  “  You  are 
quite  right,  Colonel,  send  for  the  stand¬ 
ards.”  1  desired  the  irst  platoon  to  be 


mounted,  and  as  Gregory  Ivanoff  was 
the  right-hand  man,  and  as  such,  one  of 
the  two  files  which  were  to  go  into  the 
]>alaoe  to  receive  the  standards,  I  ordert*d 
Comet  Philatieff  (the  commandant  of 
the  platoon)  without  fail  to  show  the  men 
the  Emjteror  Paul,  dead  or  alive. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  palace  Gen¬ 
eral  Beningsen,  as  commandant  of  the 
chateau,  ordered  them  to  fetch  the  stand¬ 
ards,  upon  which  Philatieff  said  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  men 
should  first  see  the  Eni{>eror.  On  this 
Beningsen  exclaimed,  “Maise’est  impos¬ 
sible,  il  est  abime,  fi'acasse,  on  est  actu- 
ellement  a  le  peindre  et  ii  I’arranger.” 
Philatieff  replied  that  unless  the  men  seo 
him  dead,  the  regiment  refu.ses  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  new  Sovereign.  “  Ah 
ma  foi,”  said  old  Beningsen,  “  s’ils  lui 
sont  si  attaches,  ils  n’ont  qu’a  le  voir.” 
And  the  two  files  were  let  in  and  viewed 
the  mangled  corpse. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  standards  the 
I  usual  honors  w  ere  paid  to  them,  and  the 
'  customary  etiquette  observed  ;  they  were 
then  delivereil  over  to  the  several  squad¬ 
rons,  and  I  proceeded  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  oat  h .  I  first  addre88e<i  honest 
Gregory  Ivanoff.*  “  Well,  brother,  you 
have  seen  the  Emperor;  is  he  really 
dead ?”  “He  is,  your  honor;  very  dead.” 
“  Will  you  now  swear  allegiance  to  Alex¬ 
ander  ?”  “  Yes,  lavill ;  although  he  shall 
be  no  better,  for  after  all,  whoever  is 
priest  is  also  father.” 

Thus  ended  the  ceromony  w’hich  ought 
to  have  been  a  mystery,  and  indeed  wits 
so  in  the  souls  of  the  soldiers. 

I  am  now’  about  to  relate  from  hearsay, 
but  from  the  best  authority,  quite  fresh 
at  the  time,  how  this  horrible  catastrophe 
was  accomplished. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  in  the  evening, 
there  were  several  parties  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  Colonel  Hitroff,  the  two  Generals 
Ouschakoff,  Depreradovich  of  the  Semen- 
ofsky  regiment,  and  several  others,  had 
private  suppers  ;  and  all  of  these  late  in 
the  evening  were  united  into  one  princi- 


•  Gregory  Ivanoff,  after  leaving  the  Hervice, 
wa.s  for  tnanjr  yearn  porter  to  Count  Orloff  and 
an  such  well  known  to  all  the  traveler»  who  viidt- 
ed  ISt.  Petersharg.  Sul^equcntly  he  wax  travel- 
ing-fien’ant  to  the  Count  in  England  and  ou  the 
Continent,  and  alwaya  took  care  of  Count  Urluff  ■ 
ferocioua  bull-dog. — Author. 
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pal  party,  at  which  General  Beningsen  ' 
and  Count  Pahlen  hiinaelf  appeared. 
Much  wine  was  drank,  several  had  more 
than  enough  ;  and  it  was  at  the  close  of 
this  8upj)er  that  Count  Pahlen  is  reported 
to  have  said,  “  It:i})ellez  vous,  messieurs, 
que  pour  manger  d’une  omelette  il  faut 
comrnencer  par  casser  les  oeufs.” 

At  that  same  supper  Colonel  BibikofF, 
of  the  Tsmailotfsky  Guards,  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  officer,  and  a  getitleman  connected 
with  the  best  f  imilies,  is  reported  to  have 
said  openly,  “  that  it  was  quite  idle  to 
get  rid  of  Paul  alone  ;  that  Russia  would 
not  be  better  with  the  other  members  of 
thefamily,and  that  the  only  way  would  be 
to  get  rid  of  them  all  together.”  Atro¬ 
cious  as  such  a  proposition  was,  it  is  cu¬ 
rious  enough  that  it  was  renewetl  in  the  ! 
la.st  conspiracy  that  broke  out  at  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  1824. 

About  midnight  most  of  the  conspiring 
regiments  moved  towards  the  palace,  the 
Semenofsky  Guards  were  foremost  and 
occupied  the  inward  corridors  and  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  chateau.  The  conspii’ators 
inove<i  from  the  supper-table  a  little  after  i 
midnight.  The  signal  to  rush  into  the  ' 
inward  apartments,  even  into  the  Kni|)€r- 
or’s  cabinet,  was  to  be  given  by  Arga- 
raakoff,  adjutant  of  the  Grenadier  battal¬ 
ion  of  the  Preobrajinsky  Guards,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  call  the  Emperor  in  case  of 
fire  in  the  town.  Argamakoff  was  to  run 
into  the  anteroom,  where  my  guard  had 
been  jmsted,  and  to  cry  “Fire!”  At 
that  moment,  the  conspirators,  about  one 
hundre<i  and  eighty  in  number,  rushed 
in  to  the  door,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Marin,  who  commanded  the  interior  foot-  ! 
guard  picket,  and  who  had  taken  care  to 
disperse,  as  sentries,  the  faHhful  grena¬ 
diers  of  the  Emperor’s  battalion  of  l*re- 
obrajinsky  Guards,  called  on  those  men 
of  the  guard  who  liad  been  formerly  in 
the  Life  Gi-enadier  regiment,  to  step  for-  ' 
ward,  and  thus  this  itnj)ortant  j)08t  was 
secured  to  the  conspirators.  j 

The  two  valets  (Hussars  unarmed)  de¬ 
fended  their  post  bravely,  one  of  them 
was  stablMsl  and  the  other  also  wounded. 
The  conspirators  found  the  first  door  of 
the  bed-room  unlocked,  and  Huspecte<l 
that  the  Emperor  might  have  eswiped  by  ' 
the  private  staire,  which  he  couhl  easily 
have  done,  and  thus  got  clear  off  in  the  ^ 


same  way  Kutaizoff  did.  But  when  they 
came  to  the  second  door  they  found  it 
locked  on  the  inside,  a  certain  sign  that 
the  Emj)eror  was  there.  The  door  wab 
burst  open,  and  the  conspirators  rushed 
in,  but  there  was  no  Emperor  to  be  seen. 
Search  was  made  everywhere,  but  in 
vain,  there  was  no  Emperor  to  be  found, 
although  the  door  leading  to  the  Em¬ 
press’s  bed-room,  was  also  locked  on  the 
side  of  the  cabinet.  This  sejirch  lasted 
several  minutes.  General  Beningsen, 
who  was  a  tall,  cool,  and  phlegmatic 
man,  went  over  and  leaned  against  tlie 
chimney-screen,  and  looking  behind  it, 
saw  the  Emperor  hid  there.  Pointing 
downwards  w’ith  his  finger,  he  said,  “  Le 
voilii !”  and  Paul  was  immediately  drag¬ 
ged  out  of  his  concealment.  Prince 
Platon  Zouboff,  who  acted  as  spokesman 
of  the  plot  and  its  leader,  then  addressed 
him. 

Nervous  a.s  the  Emperor  naturally  was, 
he  did  not  ai)pear  alarmed  ;  but  asked 
with  mther  a  dignified  air,  “  what  they 
all  came  for  in  that  way  f ”  Platon  Zou- 
tmff  replied  that  his  Majesty’s  despotism 
had  become  intolerable  to  the  nation,  and 
that  they  came  to  demand  his  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  throne.  The  Emj>eror,  full 
of  his  honest  and  conscientious  intentions 
to  render  the  nation  happy,  to  maintain 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  empire,  and 
to  enforce  justice,  entered  into  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  Zouboff  which  lasted  about 
half  an  hour,  and  which  ended  by  be¬ 
coming  rather  hot  During  this  time 
those  who  had  drank  much  champagne, 
were  gettitig  imi>atient,  and  the  £m|>er- 
or  spoke  loud  and  gesticulated.  Count 
Nicholas  Zouboff,  the  Master  of  tlie 
Horse,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and 
strength,  and  “half  seas  over,”  struck 
the  Emperor  on  the  hand,  and  said, 
“  Why  do  you  shout  so  ?”  The  Emperor, 
at  this  insult,  pushetl  away  Zouboff  s  left 
hand  angrily ;  ujmn  which  Zouboff,  with 
his  right  fist,  in  which  he  clenched  a 
massive  gold  snuff-box,  hit  Paul  a 
“swinging”  blow  on  the  left  temple, 
which  knocked  him  down  senseless. 
Zouboff  8  French  valet-do-chambre  then 
jumped  with  his  feet  on  the  Emperor’s 
stomach,  and  Scariatin,  an  officer  of  the 
Ismailofsky  regiment,  took  the  Emper¬ 
or’s  own  sash  down  from  over  his  bed. 
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and  strangled  him  with  it,  and  in  that 
way  he  was  “  Burked.”* 

Count  Pahleu's  last  words  at  the  sup* 
per,  “  Qu’il  faut  oommenoer  par  uasser 
les  tipufs,”  were  recollected,  and  alas! 
acted  ui)on.  Several  |*€rson8  were  named 
a.s  liaving  been  very  violent  and  brutal 
on  this  occasion,  and  having  revenge<l 
themselves  of  jHjrsonal  insults  they  had 
received  from  the  Emi^eror  by  kicking 
and  trampling  on,  and  in  every  pos.sible 
way  mangling  the  unfortunate  cor|)se, 
so  much  so  that  it  w-as  no  easy  matter 
for  the  surgeons  and  painters  to  render 
it  fit  to  be  exhibited  to  the  public,  as  it 
was  during  several  weeks,  according  to 
the  usual  etiquette.  I  saw  the  deceased 
Emperort  when  lying  in  state.  He  was 
black  and  blue  in  tlie  face,  although 
skilfully  painted  ;  his  cocked  lint  was 
placed  on  his  head  in  such  a  manner  as 
•to  conceal  as  much  a.s  possible  the  left 
eye  and  temple,  which  had  been  ‘‘knock¬ 
ed  in.” 

Thus  died,  on  the  12th  of  March,, 1801, 
one  of  the  Lord's  annointed,  of  whom 
liibtoryj  says,  “  This  monarch  was  adorn¬ 
ed  by  many  virtues,  he  was  indefatiga- 
bly  active,  a  lover  of  order  and  justice, 
full  of  sincere  godliness  and  pure  faith.”  , 
t)n  the  day  of  his  wronation  he  publish¬ 
ed  a  charter  regulating  the  right  of  in¬ 
heritance  to  the  throne  of  Bussia.  Ag- 
ricullfjre,  industry,  commerce,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  had  in  him  a  sure  protector. 
For  the  civilization  and  education  of 
Russia  he  established  at  Dorpat,  a  uni¬ 
versity  ;  at  St  Petersburg,  an  academy 
for  military  orphans  (PavlofTkoje  Kor- 
}K)U8b).  For  females,  St.  Catherine’s 
School,  St.  Mary’s  Institution,”  <tc. 

It  is  disgusting  to  mention  the  names 

•  Another  version  of  the  story  makes  Zonboff 
in  his  drunkenness  put  his  fingers  into  a  snuff-box 
I'aut  had  in  Lis  hand,  ahieh  is  however  iniprobn- 
l>te,  considering  he  had  jnniped  out  of  his  bed  to  hide 
himself  on  which  Paul  is  said  to  have  struck  him 
first  and  so  brought  on  the  scufHe ;  Zoulxrif  wrest¬ 
ing  the  box  from  the  Emperor's  hand  and  felling  , 
him  with  a  blow  of  it.  Both  versions  concur  in 
representing  a  snuff-box  to  have  been  the  weapon 
employed.  | 

t  It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that 
when  the  Corps  Diplomatique  were  admitted  to  | 
view  the  body,  the  French  amlrassiidor,  on  pass-  ’ 
ing,  leaned  over  the  railing,  and  turning  down 
the  cravat,  exhibited  the  red  murk  round  the 
Emperor's  neck  produced  by  the  sash. — Editor.  I 

}  Kratkaia  Eottuhda,  Isioria  KaiduMova.  | 


of  the  human  bloodhounds  that  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  their  ferocity  at 
this  catastrophe.  I  shall  only  mention 
,  that  1  knew  most  of  them  until  their  exit 
i  out  of  this  world  ;  and  “  I  have  the  cer¬ 
tainty”  that  the  hour  of  death  was  to 
most  of  them  one  of  dreadful  mental  ag¬ 
ony  and  excruciating  bodily  sulferings. 
Blessed  be  the  merciful  hand  that  pre¬ 
served  me  from  every  participatiou  in 
this  horrid  crime ! 

COSCI.USION. 

Event*  immediate/tf  mb^effuent  to  the  death 
of  Paul. 

St.  Petersburg,  3<l  Dec.  1847. 

It  is  quite  extraordinary  the  great  inter¬ 
est  now  shown  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
rank  to  know  all  tlie  details  of  the  above 
catastrophe.  What  has  caused  this  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  eight  mouths  I  can  not  at  all 
comprehend.  This  morning  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  call  on  young  Count  Orlolf,  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  Emperor,  a  very  amiable, 
well-informed,  and  in  every  way  respect¬ 
able  young  man,  to  ascertain  from  him 
in  what  uniform  I  am  to  sit  for  my  {m)!'- 
trait  for  an  album  the  Em|>eror  has  or¬ 
dered  from  the  miniature  painter  Ilauch, 
to  contain  |K)rtraits,  of  all  the  surviving 
officers  of  the  Horse  Guards  of  the  year 
17 — ,  that  in  which  his  Inqierial  Majesty 
was  himself  inscribed  on  the  rolls  ot  that 
regiment ;  and  among  whom  1  am  now 
I  the  oldest  survivor. 

I  Apropos  of  those  times  and  occur¬ 
rences  Count  Orloflf  read  to  me  some 
notes  he  had  taken  down  in  his  diary  of 
what  he  hsul  heard  me  relate  to  a  joint 
friend  at  Stuttgardt,  and  he  expix‘ssed 
the  greatest  wish  to  know  more  about 
that  very  interesting  period. 

I  now  return  to  tlie  tragical  scene  of 
the  Pith  M:u'ch,  1801.  Aa  soon  as  Ser¬ 
gey  Hitch  Mouchanoff,  the  Grand  Equer¬ 
ry  specially  attached  to  the  Empress 
Mary  (widow  of  Paul),  was  informed  of 
what  bad  happened,  he  hastened  to  call 
up  the  Countess  Lieven,  F'irst  Lady  of 
Honor  and  governess  of  the  Im|)erial 
children,  the  particular  and  confidential 
friend  of  the  Empress,  and  a  lady  of 
great  strength  and  power  of  mind,  one 
may  almost  say  of  masculine  euergv. 

Countess  Lieven  went  into  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  bed  room  (it  was  now  two  in  the 
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moniinfif),  and  the  Empress  started  np  in 
bed  and  Jisked,  “  Who  is  there  V'  “  It  is 
I,  your  Majesty.”  “  Oh  !  I  am  sure  Al- 
exandrina*  is  dead.”  “  No,  madam. 
Not  lier.”  “  Oh !  then  it  is  the  Em|)eror,” 
She  jumped  out  of  l>ed  as  slie  was,  with¬ 
out  shoes  and  sto<*kinjjs,  and  ran  to  the 
door  leadini;  to  the  Emperor's  cabinet, 
in  which  he  slept  Countess  Lieven  had 
only  time  to  throw  a  saloppe  (a  wadded 
cloak)  over  her  Majesty's  shoulders. 

Between  the  two  bed-rooms  (of  the 
Emperor  and  Empi  ess)  was  a  room  which 
had  a  8ep.arate  entrance  and  a  private 
staircase,  and  inb)  this  a  picket  of  the 
Semenoffsky  Guards  had  been  introduc¬ 
ed  by  the  conspirators,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  j)erson  from  entering  into  the 
Emperor's  cabinet  on  that  side.  This 
picket  was  commanded  by  my  cousin, 
Captain  Alexander  Volkoff,  an  officer 
particularly  known  to  the  Empress,  and 
un<ler  her  speci.al  protection. 

In  the  utmost  excitement,  with  dis¬ 
hevelled  hair,  and  m  the  costume  describ¬ 
ed  al)Ove,  the  Empress  ran  into  this  room, 
shrieking,  “  Let  me  pass!  let  me  pass!” 
The  grenadiers  crossed  their  muskets. 
With  tears  she  turned  to  Volkoff,  and 
begged  to  t>e  permitted  to  pass,  llere- 
])lied  that  he  d.ared  not.  She  threw  her¬ 
self  on  the  ground  and  embr.ace<i  the 
sentinels’  knees,  entreating  them  to  let 
her  pass.  The  rude  soldiers  wept  at  her 
agony,  but  resisted  firmly.  The  Em¬ 
press  then  gotuf),  and  with  a  dignified  air 
and  firm  step,  returned  to  her  t>ed-room. 
Pate  and  cold  as  a  marble  sLttue  she  sate 
herself  down  in  an  arm-chair,  and  in  that 
state  she  was  dressed.  Mouchanoff,  her 
faithful  friend,  was  the  first  man  she  ad¬ 
mitted  to  her  presence,  and  from  that 
moment  he  never  left  her  as  long  as  she 
lived,  t 

Early  in  the  morning  a  messenger  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  Winter  Palace ;  it  was,  I 
think,  Ouvaroff  himself,  if  I  recollect 
aright.  “  In  the  name  of  the  Kmperor 
and  Kmprfss,  he  entreate<l  the  Dowager 
Empress  to  come  over  to  them.”  “Tell 
my  son,”  replied  the  Empress,  “th.at  un- 

•  One  of  the  Grand  Duohesw's. 

t  As  a  memento  of  MouchanofTs  ger>ico«nt  this 
awful  |K.‘riod,  the  Empress  Rave  him  her  portmit 
in  a  inoiirning  dress,  which  is  now  in  the  poases- 
sion  of  the  family,  and  a  beautiful  picture  it  is. — 
Author. 


til  I  have  seen  my  husb.and  dead  with 
my  own  eyes  I  shall  not  acknowledge 
him  for  my  sovereign.” 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  relate  that 
Count  Pahlen  had  not  lost  sight  of  Al¬ 
exander,  who  was  young  and  timid. 
Palilen  never  went  up  himself  with  the 
conspirators  to  attack  Paul,  he  remained 
on  the  floor  l>elow,  with  Alexander, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  under 
arrest  as  well  as  Constantine,  in  the 
apartments  where  I  had  seen  them.  This 
was  what  made  sl.anderers  afterwards 
sa^,  “  That  if  Paul  had  escaped,  as  he 
might  have  done.  Count  Pahlen  would 
have  probably  arrested  Alexander,  and 
given  a  different  turn  to  the  whole 
game.”  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Pah¬ 
len  was  perfectly  collected,  knew  what 
he  was  aliout,  and  had  taken  all  possible 
precautions  to  provide  for  every  contin¬ 
gency.  Paul,  who  for  several  days  ap- 
]>eare<l  alarmed,  had  desired  Pahlen  to 
send  an  express  for  Arakschejeff ;  the 
courier  was  despatched,  and  Araksche¬ 
jeff  arrive<l  at  the  gates  of  the  town  on 
the  very  evening  of  the  murder;  but 
was  not  permiited  to  p-ass  the  barrier. 

General  Kologrivoff,  who  commanded 
the  Hussars,  and  was  a  faithful  and  de¬ 
voted  servant  of  the  Emperor,  was  that 
evening  at  his  own  house,  playing  whist 
with  Major-tJeneral  Koutouzoff,  who 
served  under  him.  At  half-past  twelve 
o’clock  Koutouzoff  took  out  his  w'atch 
and  signified  to  Kologrivoff  that  he  w.as 
under  arrest,  and  that  he  had  orders  to 
watch  over  him.  Koutouzoff  was  prob¬ 
ably  well  prepared  to  act  if  he  had  been 
resisted. 

Major  Gorgoly,  the  town  major,  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  was  exun- 
missioned  to  arre.st  Count  Kutaizoff,  at 
Madame  Chevalier’s,  the  actress  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  at  whose  house  he 
frequently  slept,  and  w'here  they  expect¬ 
ed  fiim  to  be,  as  he  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  jialace.  The  dexterous  Figaro 
had,  however,  given  them  the  slip  by 
the  private  stJiircase,  and  forgetting  his 
master,  to  whom  he  owed  everything, 
he  r.an  without  shoes  or  stockings,  in  his 
robe  de  chambre  and  nightcap,  through 
the  whole  of  the  town,  and  found  refuge 
in  the  house  of  Stejihen  Sergewitsch 
Liinskoy,  who,  like  a  noble  fellow  as  he 
was,  never  betrayed  him  till  all  danger 
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was  over.  As  to  Madame  Chevalier,  1 
people  say  that  she  did  not  fail  to  apj»ear 
as  attractive  as  possible ;  but  Gorgoly,  | 
although  at  the  time  a  preux  Chevalier, ' 
paid  no  tribute  to  her  charms,  and  the 
fair  lady  “en  a  e'te  quitte  pour  sa  peur.” 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Al¬ 
exander,  after  receiving  such  a  rebuke 
in  answer  to  his  message  to  his  mother, 
whom  he  loved  as  tenderly  as  she  loved 
him,  would  have  immediately  flown  to 
her  arms.  But  he  could  not  go  to  her 
without  immediately  allowing  her  to  see 
the  corpse  of  her  murdered  husband,  and 
this,  alas  I  could  not  he  permitted.  They 
could  not  allow  the  Empress  to  see  him 
in  the  state  in  which  Gregory  Ivanoff 
saw  him,  “  very  dead.”  The  plastering, 
painting,  repairing,  .and  dressing,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  embalming,  laste<i  more 
than  thirty  hours,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  following  the  murder 
that  Paul  was  shown  to  the  aftlicted  Em¬ 
press. 

The  day  that  followed  the  awful  events 
of  the  night  of  the  11th  of  March  showed 
how'  frivolous  and  flipj>ant  a  set  the  pul>- 
lic  of  a  metropolis,  a  com  t,  and  a  garri¬ 
son  arc.  One  of  the  great  atrocities  with 
which  the  Emperor  Paul  was  charged 
was  his  tenacity  and  ^verity  in  enforc¬ 
ing  old-fashioned  costumes,  hairdress, 
equipages,  and  such  like  comparatively 
trifling  matters.  The  moment  the  poor 
man  was  known  to  he  dead,  all  the 
beads  were  dressed  d  la  Titus^  pigtails 
were  docked,  curls  cut  oflT,  and  trousej's, 
round  hats,  and  top-boots  were  p.ar.aded 
in  all  the  street*.  The  ladies,  too,  lost 
no  time  in  adopting  new  costumes,  and 
the  equipages  in  the  streets  looked 
no  more  like  Germ.an  or  French  “  atte- 
lages  ”  of  bygone  times,  hut  were  at  once 
changed  hack  into  the  old  national  imxle 
of  harnessing  the  horses,  with  the  coach¬ 
men  in  national  costume,  and  the  |)OstiI- 
lions  riding  the  off*- horses  (w'hich  Paul 
had  stnctly  forbidden);  and  all  these 
equipages  drove  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets  at  the  usual  speiHl  and  with  the 
warning  cries  of  the  j>ostilliona,  custom¬ 
ary  in  Russia.  Tliis  movement  given  to 
the  whole  {K>pulation  of  the  metropolis, 
suddenly  freed  from  all  street  restrictions 
and  {)olice  regulations,  made  people  real¬ 
ly  feel  as  if  fetters  ha<l  dropped  off*  their 
hands  by  z  tagic,  and  that  the  nation  had 


been  raised  from  the  grave  to  life  and 
locomotion. 

Tlmt  monung,  at  ten  o’clock,  we  were 
.all  on  parade,  and  the  customary  rou¬ 
tine  was  observed.  Count  Pahlen  be¬ 
haved  quite  as  usual.  As  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  aside  he  came  up  to  me,  and  said, 
“  Je  vous  ai  craint  plus  que  toutela  g.ar- 
nison.”  I  replied,  “  Et  vous  avez  eu  nu- 
son.”  “  Aussi,”  said  he,  “j'ai  eu  soin 
de  vous  faire  renvoyer.”  This  expres¬ 
sion  made  me  think  that  the  report  was 
true  of  the  Emperor  having  received  an 
anonymous  letter  giving  all  the  names 
of  the  conspirators,  with  Count  Pahlen’s 
name  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  that 
when  Paul  charged  him  with  it,  the  oili¬ 
er  did  not  deny  it,  but  on  the  contrary, 
said,  “  that  .os  he  knew  it  all,  his  Majesty 
might  he  sure  that  he  himself,  the  mili¬ 
tary  governor,  being  at  the  head  of  the 
plot,  it  was  all  as  it  should  he.”  On  this 
the  Emiieror  thanked  Pahlen,  and  asked 
him  “  whether  he,  on  his  i>art,  could  not 
do  something  to  add  to  liis  security  ?” 
To  which  Pahlen  replied,  “  I  do  not 
know  th.at  you  can,  except  that  perhaps 
your  Majesty  should  send  away  those 
Jacobins  there”  (pointing  to  where  my 
guiird  stooil),  “  and  by  taking  care  to 
hiAi  that  door”  (the  one  leading  to  the 
fimpress’s  be<l-room).  Both  of  which 
things  the  jioor  Emperor  did  not  fail  to 
do,  to  his  own  destruction,  as  we  have 
al really  seen. 

The  conspirators  looked  very  arrogant 
on  the  jiarade,  and  seemed  to  glory  in 
their  crime.  l*rince  Pl:it<*n  Zouhoff*  also 
ap|>eared  at  parade,  looking  very  unsol- 
dierlike  with  all  his  smiles  and  fopjiery, 
for  which  he  was  distinguished  at  the 
Court  of  Catherine,*  and  whiidi  1  remem- 
liered  so  well  witli  disgust.  The  oflieers 
of  our  regiment  kept  aloof,  and  treatetl 
the  conspirators  with  disdain,  so  much 
so,  that  it  occasioned  several  quarreLs, 
which  ended  in  duels ;  and  this  gave 
Count  Pahlen  the  idea  of  getting  up  a 
public  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  recon¬ 
ciling  tlie  different  parties. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  parade  wo 
were  told  that  {u'ace  had  lK‘en  oonclude<l 
with  England,  and  that  a  messenger 
beai'iug  the  treaty  hud  hen  sent  off*  to 

*  lie  was,  the  reaUiT  will  remember,  the  hut 
faToritc  of  tltat  emprcM. 
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London  to  Count  Woronzoff.  He  was  | 
to  pass  through  Berlin  where  the  Count 
ha«l  been  informed  of  the  Emperor’s  sud- ! 
den  demise,  and  that  peace  would  be  j 
made  with  England.  | 

It  is  curious  enough  that  Madame 
Gerebzoff  had  foretold  the  event  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  as  soon  as  she  knew  of  its  hav- ' 
ing  t)iken  place,  she  set  out  for  England 
to  find  her  old  friend  Lord  Whitworth,  , 
who  had  been  for  many  years  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  liussia.  This  circumstance  after- 
wanls  gave  rise  to  the  rumor  that  the 
awful  catastrophe  of  Paul’s  death  had 
been  jmrchased  by  English  gold.  But 
this  accusation  is  certainly  false,  for  crim¬ 
inal  as  I  hold  the  leaders  of  the  conspir¬ 
acy  to  have  been,  I  must  acquit  them  of 
every  suspicion  of  venality.  They  acted 
W’ith  j)atriotic  views  and  intentions,  and 
several  among  them,  as  also  the  two 
Grand  Dukes,  certainly  imagine«I  that 
the  Emperor  might,  by  intimidation,  V)e 
made  to  abilicate  the  throne,  or  at  least 
to  sign  some  act  of  government  that 
would  have  placed  a  limit  to  his  des|)ot- 
ism.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Prince 
Zoulxdf  held  in  his  hand  on  that  night, 
in  the  EmjRU'or’s  cabinet,  a  roll  of  jiaper, 
Hup|)ose<l  to  have  been  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Sovereign  and  the  nation.  The 
di.^ciHsiitn,  however,  lietween  his  Majes¬ 
ty  and  the  conspirators  did  not  lust  long 
enough  to  bring  anything  of  the  sort  on 
the  m/sw,  and  Paul’s  warmth  and  irritabil¬ 
ity  provoked  the  conspirators,  who  were 
most  of  them  more  than  half  drunk,  and 
thus  ocxMisioned  the  catastrophe  as  re- 
late<l  almve. 

It  was  very  generally  asserted  by  those 
persons  who  had  oiqiortiinities  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Grana  Dukes  Alexander 
and  Cimstantineat  this  jMuhsl,  that  when 
infornuHl  of  their  father's  death,  they 
were  both  horrified,  although  they  were 
tohl  at  first  that  the  Emperor  died  of 
apoplexy  in  oonse<}uence  of  the  violent 
excitement  caused  by  the  pro]>osals  made 
to  him  by  the  conspirators. 

The  next  day,  the  l.'Uh  of  March,  we 
again  went  to  parade  at  the  usual  hour. 
Alexander  and  Constantine  both  apfiear- 
eil,  ainl  looked  rather  grave ;  but  with 
somewhat  unmeaning  faces.  Some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  plot  and  principal  ac- 1 
tors  in  the  murder  looketl  rather  cast  | 
down.  Count  Pahlen  alone  bore  him-  | 


self  as  usual ;  and  Prince  Zouboff  was,  if 
anything,  more  fussy  and  talkative  than 
the  first  day. 

The  defunct  Emperor  having  been 
dressed  up  by  the  various  artists  as  well 
as  they  could,  and  clothcil  in  his  uniform, 
booted  and  spurred,  and  with  his  hat 
placed  on  his  head  so  as  to  hide  the  right 
temple,  was  laid  in  a  coffin,  in  which  he 
was  to  be  exposed  to  tlie  public,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  etiquette.  But  liefore 
he  was  laid  out  in  state  the  alHicted 
widow  was  to  see  him  dead,  without 
which  she  would  not  recognize  her  sou 
as  Emperor. 

There  was  no  avoiding  this,  the  awful 
visit  must  be  paid.  The  whole  scene 
was  related  to  me  the  same  evening  by 
Mons.  Mouchanoff,  on  his  return  home 
from  the  palace,  and  no  words  can  ex¬ 
press  the  grief  in  which  I  found  that  ex¬ 
cellent  man  plunged.  As  well  as  I  can 
rememlxu’,  this  was  what  he  tohi  me. 

Tlie  Empress  remained  in  her  bed¬ 
room,  pale,  cold,  .and  marble-like,  ju>.t  .as 
she  was  at  firat  on  entering  it  .alter  the 
cuta.strophe.  Alexander  and  Elizabeth 
an-ived  from  the  Winter  Palace,  and  the 
Countess  Lieven  and  Mouch.anoff  were 
the  only  j)erson8  in  attendance.  1  do 
not  know  whether  Constantine  w.as  pres¬ 
ent.  I  believe  not ;  but  .as  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  all  the  younger  children  were 
with  their  nurses.  Leaning  on  Mouch- 
anolFs  arm,  the  Empress  moved  towards 
the  fatal  apartment,  ami  Alex.amler  fol¬ 
lowed  with  Eliziilieth,  the  Countess  Lie¬ 
ven  bringing  up  the  re.ar.  Apj>ro;u!hing 
tHe  corpse,  the  Empress  stopped  in  di*ad 
silence,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  it  steailily 
without  shtslding  a  tear.  Alexander, 
who  now  himself  for  the  first  time  saw 
his  father’s  m.angled  face,  whitewashed 
and  p.ainted,  was  horrified  and  stood 
transfixwl.  The  Empress  mother  then 
turne<l  to  her  son,  and,  with  lieeoming 
gravity  and  the  most  diguifie<l  air  it  is 
pos.sible  to  imagine,  said,  “  I  now  wish 
you  joy,  you  are  an  hlmperor.”  This  is 
a  very  imperfect  translation  of  the  lius- 
sian  words,  “  Te|>er  vass  posdravlioii  di 
Imjierator.”  At  these  words  Alexander 
fell  to  the  ground  ;  the  bystanders  thought 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  dead. 

The  Empresa  gaaed  on  her  son  with¬ 
out  emotion,  .again  took  Mouchanoifs 
arm,  and  supported  by  him  and  the  Coun- 
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tess  Lieven,  retired  to  her  own  apart-  tutne  with  the  hat  on  (which  is  not  usual), 
ment.  It  was  some  time  before  Alex-  did  not,  however,  esc-ape  the  })eople’s  no- 
ander  recovered  ;  he  immediately  rejoin-  tioe,  and  impressed  the  public  most  lin¬ 
ed  his  mother,  and  in  a  flood  of  tears  favorably  towards  the  conspirators,  in- 
mol her  and  son  vented  their  fin»t  grief.  deed,  with  evident  horror  of  the  deed 
That  evening  the  impress  I’eturned  '  they  had  jierpetrated. 
to  the  chamber  of  death,  attended  only  j  In  order  to  give  a  turn  to  public  feel- 
by  the  Countess  Lieven  and  Mouchanon.  j  ing  at  a  time  when  public  entertaiiunentH 
There,  prostrate  on  the  corpse  of  her  I  were  out  of  the  question,  Count  Pahlen, 
murdered  husband,  she  lay  in  agonies  of  ’  Piince  Zoulxiff,  and  the  other  leaders  of 
grief  and  bitter  weeping  until  she  nearly  ■  the  conspiracy  determined  to  get  up  a 
fainted,  notwithstanding  her  extiaordi-  '  dinner  at  “  Lyons  Rooms,”  to  which 
nary  bodily  strength  and  moral  fortitude.  ;  several  hundreil  guests  were  to  be  invi- 
Iler  two  faithful  attendants  at  length  |  ted.  Colonel  LavrassoflT,  a  brother  officer 
conveyed  her,  or  rather  carried  her,  back  i  of  mine,  came  in  one  morning  and  asked 
to  her  apailments.  Similar  visits  to  the  |  me  if  I  knew  anything  of  this  dinner.  I 
corpse  were  repeated  the  next  day,  and  ;  answered,  “Ko!”  “Well,”  said  he, 
the  Emjieror  also  came ;  and  after  this  !  “  you  are  on  the  list  to  be  invited  ;  shall 
the  devoted  dowager  Emjiress  was  re-  !  you  go?”  “Of  course  not,”  I  re|)lied  ; 
nioveil  to  the  Winter  Palace,  and  the  j  “  I  am  not  going  to  rejoice  at  that  mur- 
Em  |jeror’ 8  corpse  was  laid  out  in  state  for  I  der.”  “Well  then,”  said  Lavras-solf, 
public  view.  j  “  none  of  us  will  go,”  and  he  letl  the 

The  Russian  n.ation  is  naturally  devo-  room, 
ted  to  its  sovereign  ;  the  love  of  their  j  The  same  afternoon  Count  Pahlen  sent 
monarch  is  with  the  Russians  as  much  I  for  me,  and  the  moment  I  entered  his 
an  instinct  as  the  love  of  their  queen  '  room,  he  said.  “  Why  do  you  decline  ao- 
with  the  bees.  This  Mouravief  found  ceuting  the  invitation  to  this  dinner  f  ” 
out  to  bis  cost,  upon  his  proclaiming  to  |  “  Because,  sir,  je  n'ai  rien  en  commune 
the  soldiere  in  the  mutiny  of  1802  that  i  avec  ces  messieurs.”  The  Count  replied 
the  Emjieror  reigned  no  more ;  that  a  j  with  much  feeling,  but  without  anger. 

Republic  had  been  erected,  and  com-  j  “  You  are  wrong  S - ,  the  deed  is 

plete  equality  establisheii.  The  soldiers  done ;  it  is  our  duty  as  patriots  to  forget 
asked  him,  “Who  then  is  the  monarch  I”  j  all  party  feelings,  only  to  think  of  our 
and  Mouravief  replieii,  “  No  one.”  “  Fa-  J  country’s  good,  and  to  unite  for  its  ser- 
ther,”  answered  the  soldiers,  “you  know  |  vice.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what 
that  is  impossible.”  Mouravief  after- 1  animosities  this  event  has  created  ;  are 
wards  conf«*s8ed  that  he  felt  the  whole  i  we  to  let  them  increase?  I  am  the  }»er- 
error  of  his  conduct  at  that  moment.  I  son  who  recommended  this  dinner,  in  the 
These  soldiers  loved  their  commandig,  {  hojie  that  it  will  calm  down  and  pacify 
and  fought  bravely  for  him  until  he  him-  !  jieople’s  minds ;  but  if  you  refuse  to  come 
self  fell  in  the  battle.  In  1812  Napo- 1  the  other  colonels  of  your  regiment  will 
leon  fell  into  the  same  en-or  at  Moscow,  j  also  stay  away,  and  the  dinner  will  pro- 
and  paid  for  it  dearly  enough  by  the  loss  duce  an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  what  I 
of  lus  whole  army.  !  intended.  Pray  accept  the  invitation.” 

This  devotion  of  the  Russians  to  their  I  promised  the  Count  that  I  would  do  so. 
monarch  show’s  itself  particularly  when  j  I  went  to  the  dinner,  and  so  did  the 
they  visit  the  corpse  after  his  decease. ,  other  colonels  of  our  regiment ;  but  we 
In  the  beginning  of  this  narrative  I  have  sat  apart  from  the  rest,  and  I  must  con- 
related  what  touching  scenes  were  w’it- ,  fess  that  very  little  mutual  goo<i  feeling 
nessed  at  the  death  of  the  Empress  Cath- '  was  observable,  although  much  cham- 
erine,  to  whose  mortal  remains  every  |  pagne  was  drank.  Many  of  the  elder 
one  was  allowed  to  approach  freely,  and  persons  of  rank,  and  some  people  alaiut 
“  bow’  to  and  take  leave,”  as  the  expres-  the  court,  were  at  this  “  orgie,”  for  no 
•ion  is.  On  this  occasion  no  one  was  other  name  can  be  given  to  this  dinner, 
allowed  to  stop,  but  only  to  bow  to  the  Before  the  company  left  the  room  the 
corpse  and  then  pass  on.  The  disfigured  tablecloths  were  Uiken  up  by  the  four  cor- 
aud  painted  face,  and  the  sti-ange  cos-  i  ners,  all  the  plates,  bottles,  and  glasses 
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were  shaken  into  them,  and  then  the  ! 
whole  wa.s,  with  a^eat  solemnity,  thrown  | 
out  of  the  windows  into  the  streets  by 
the  most  oons])icuou8  among  the  con- 
spirato  s.  Some  very  sharp  and  cutting 
repart<*e8  passed  after  dinner;  among! 
othei‘8  that  of  Admiral  Tchitschagoff  to 
General  Ouvaroff,  related  in  a  preceding 
page. 

Things  seemed  for  a  time  to  go  on 
pretty  quietly  ;  no  particular  changes  or 
reforms  were  spoken  of.  We  only  ob¬ 
served  that  Count  Pahlen  and  Prince 
Platon  Zouboff  carried  their  heads  very 
high,  and  it  was  even  reported  that  the 
latter  was  taking  the  lil)erty  of  showing 
delicate  attentions  to  the  beautiful  young 
empress.  The  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  appeared 
daily  on  parade;  the  former  seemed  rath¬ 
er  more  timid  and  reserved  than  usual ; 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  being  no  lon¬ 
ger  in  fear  of  his  father,  even  more  fussy 
and  busy  than  before. 

Nevertheless,  Constantine  was  not  de¬ 
void  of  proper  feeling  about  the  cjitas- 
ti’ophe,  as  one  might  have  been  led  to 
6U)»pose  from  his  turbvilent  exterior.  One 
morning,  soon  after  that  awful  event,  I 
had  occasion  to  call  on  his  Imperial  High¬ 
ness  on  business  connected  with  the  ser¬ 
vice.  He  took  me  into  his  own  cabinet, 
and  shutting  the  door  alter  him,  said, 

“Well,  S - ,  that  was  a  pretty  mess 

(korochu  kacha)  the  other  day.”  “  A 
pretty'iness,  indeed,”  I  replied.  “I  am 
very  happy,  indeed,  that  I  had  no  share 
in  it.”  “Well,  my  friend,”  said  the 
Grand  Duke,  most  emphatically,  “after 
w'hat  has  happened,  my  brother  may 
reign  if  he  pleases;  but  if  the  throne 
were  ever  to  come  to  me,  I  should  most 
certainly  not  accept  it.”  By  his  subse¬ 
quent  conduct  in  1825  at  the  accession 
of  the  j)resent  Emperor  Nicholas,  Con¬ 
stantine  ^)roved  that  he  was  firm  and 
earnest  in  his  determination  never  to 
reign  ;  and  I  said  at  the  time,  “  that  all 
the  per8ua.sion8  that  were  used  to  induce 
him  to  accept  the  throne  were  but  idle 
messages,  and  that  he  would  never  reign, 
as  he  liad  told  me  so  a  few  days  after  his 
father’s  death.” 

The  public  in  general,  and  particular¬ 
ly  the  lower  clas.ses,  and  among  them 
the  Starovetzy  and  Bascolnicks  (sectari¬ 
ans  in  the  Russian  church),  took  eveiy 


opportunity  of  testifying  their  sympathy 
with  the  afflicted  Empress.  Tlie  Ras- 
colnicks  w'cif  most  gratefully  devoted  to 
the  Empercw  Paul,  for  it  w’as  he  that 
'  first  granted  them  the  right  of  public 
worship,  and  of  having  their  own  chur¬ 
ches  and  communities.  As  a  testimony 
of  their  sympathy,  pictures  of  saints  and 
biblical  stories  or  records  (the  so-called 
images),  with  appropriate  texts  of  scrip¬ 
ture  were  sent  as  offerings  to  the  Em¬ 
press  Dowager.  Alexander,  who  never 
failed  to  wait  on  his  afflicted  mother  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  the  day,  in  j)assing  one 
morning  through  the  ante-room,  saw  a 
number  of  these  images  placed  in  a  row'. 
He  asked  his  mother  “what  all  these 
))ictures  were  fort”  and  she  I'eplied, 
“  that  they  were  .all  offerings  most  pre¬ 
cious  to  her,  as  being  expressive  of  the 
symyathy  felt  for  her  in  her  affliction, 
and  that  she  had  desired  Alexander 
Alexandrovich  (my  father,  the  Director 
of  the  Lombard),  to  remove  them,  and 
have  them  all  placed  in  the  church  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,”  which  was  done 
accordingly. 

One  morning  at  the  usual  hour  of  re¬ 
port  to  the  Emperor,  Pahlen  apjieared 
iiefore  him  in  a  most  excited  state,  and  in 
a  very  angry  tone  complained  that  the 
Dowager  Empress  endeavored  to  excite 
the  people  against  him  and  the  other  con¬ 
spirators  by  placing  in  her  church  of  the 
Foundling  Hospit.al  “  images,”  with  in¬ 
scriptions  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 
The  matter  was  instantly  investigated  in¬ 
to,  and  my  father  sent  for.  The  unlucky 
pictures  were  brought  to  the  palace,  and 
the  inflamm.atory  inscription  ascertained 
to  be  a  text  of  scripture,  a  quotation,  if 
I  recollect  aright,  out  of  the  book  of 
Kings.* 

The  Empress  felt  very  much  aggrieved 
by  this-  intemperate,  unliecoming,  and 
false  accusation  of  her  to  her  son  ;  and 
the  Emperor  expressed  himself  to  Count 
Pahlen  on  this  subject  in  a  tone  of  firm¬ 
ness  that  rather  astonished  the  Count, 
and  struck  him  dumb  at  the  moment.  At 
the  jiarade  which  followed,  Pahlen  look¬ 
ed  very  cross,  and  spoke  in  the  most  un¬ 
measured  language.  I  was  not  present, 
but  heard  it  afterwards  related,  that  he 

•  Probably,  “Had  Ziiiiri  peace,  who  slew  bis 
master?" — 2  Kinips  ix.  13. — Editor. 
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alhided  in  a  very  haughty  tone  to  his 
“  j>o«'er  of  placing  and  displaciin;  sover¬ 
eigns.”  I  can  hardly  supiwse  that  he 
could  have  been  so  impnicent,  but  still 
tiie  occurrence  was  certainly  mentioned 
about  town  in  the  evening,  and  was  sup- 
|)osed  to  l)e  grounded  on  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  Zouboff,  and  [>erhaps  on  some 
plan  to  pass  the  sceptre  to  a  female. 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  cer- 
t.ain  that  the  next  morning  at  the  hour 
of  panide.  Count  Pahlen  arrived  at  the 
palace  as  usual  in  a  “  vis-a-vis,”  drawn 
by  six  horses,  and  as  he  stepjie^i  out  of 
the  carriage  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Em- 
jieror  requested  him  to  step  into  it  .again, 
and  by  his  M.ajesty’s  commands  de.sired 
him  to  drive  out  of  the  town  on  his  way 
to  his  estates  in  Courland.  Pahlen  obeyed 
without  a  single  word  in  reply. 

Wlien  the  “order  of  the  day”  was 
given  out  it  was  announced  “  that  the 
general  of  cavalry.  Count  Pahlen,  was 
dismissed  from  the  service,”  and  that  very 
evening  intimation  w.as  given  to  Prince 
Zoubotf  also  to  leave  St.  Petersburg,  and 
retire  to  his  estates ",  and  aw.'iy  he  also 
went  without  a  single  word. 

Tims  were  their  excellencies  removed 
at  once  by  a  single  word  from  a  young 
an<l  timhl  prince  whom  they  had  ]>laced 
on  the  throne,  probably  with  the  expecba- 
ti<*n  of  governing  him.  The  government 
of  the  country  went  on  as  before,  with 
very  few  changes,  with  this  only  real 
difference,  Unit  on  all  occa^iions  on  which 
Uie  jMilicy  of  Catherine  II.  could  l>e  ap¬ 
pealed  to  it  w.as  recorded  as  a  precedent 

Towards  the  spring  of  the  year,  soon 
after  Easter,  the  Dowager  Empress  sig- 
nitied  her  intention  of  retiring  to  her 
summer  resilience  at  Pavloffsky,  in  order 
that  she  might  enjoy  gre.ater  priv:icy  and 
lea<l  a  le.ss  public  life.  Her  wish  was 
re:nlily  acceded  to,  and  the  Enqieror 
aske'l  his  mother  wh.at  guard  she  wished 
to  hava  Her  .answer  was,  “  I  can  not 
bear  the  sight  of  any  other  regiment  ex¬ 
cept  the  Horse  Guards.”  “  How  much 
of  that  regiment  do  you  wish  U>  have  t” 

“  None  but  the  squadron  of  S - ,”  was 

the  answer. 

I  was  immediately  ordered  on  this  ser¬ 
vice,  and  my  squiidron  was  supplied,  by 
special  desire  of  the  Emjieror,  with  new 
cartouche  boxes,  “  chabraques,”  and  pis¬ 
tol  holsters,  with  Uie  star  of  the  order  of 


St.  Andrew  upon  them.  This  star  has 
the  motto  inscribed  on  it,  “  For  Faith 
and  Fidelity,” — “  Za  verou  i  vernost.” 
This  most  honorable  reward  and  just 
testimony  of  the  propriety  of  our  conduct 
at  this  critical  juncture  was  first  given 
to  my  squadion,  and  then  extended  to 
the  whole  regiment  of  Horse  (inards. 
The  regiment  of  Chevalier  Guards  th.at 
had  been  so  very  active  in  the  conspi¬ 
racy  was  cut  to  the  <piick  by  so  c.on- 
spicuous  a  distinction  having  been  con- 
ferreil  on  our  regiment  alone.  General 
Ouvaroff  complained  of  it  bitterly  ;  and 
the  Emj)eror,  with  a  view  to  conciliate 
all  jiarties,  ordered  the  same  star  to  be 
given  to  all  the  Cuirassiers,  and  also  to 
the  staff  of  the  army  as  it  remains  even 
to  this  day. 

I  continued  to  be  employed  on  this 
fatiguing  «luty  until  her  Majesty  and  the 
whole  court  went  to  Moscow,  for  the 
(oronation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
Night  after  night  I  went  like  a  watch¬ 
man  round  the  f>.arterres  and  private 
gardens  next  to  the  p.alace.  They  con- 
taine*!  many  monuments  made  to  record 
particular  occurrences  of  the  late  Em¬ 
perors  matrimonial  life,  and  the  poor 
Empress,  cla<l  in  deep  mourning,  and 
moving  along  with  a  melancholy  step, 
uschI  to  employ  her  sleepless  nights  in 
visiting  these  s|>ots ;  gliding  by  moon¬ 
light  like  a  ghost  among  these  marble 
monuments,  under  the  shade  of  the 
weeping  willows  and  evergreens.  It 
was  ea.sy  to  perceive  from  her  move¬ 
ments  how  nervous  she  was,  for  every 
little  noise  would  frighten  her  and  |>ut 
her  to  flight.  My  watching  during  the 
first  weeks  of  the  Empress’s  stay  at  Fav- 
loffsky,  became  therefore  a  sacre4i  duty, 
and  I  fulfilled  it  with  pleasure. 

Levity  formed  no  part  of  the  ch.aracter 
of  the  Empress.  It  was  not  by  ende.av- 
oring  to  Imnish  it  from  her  mind  that 
she  sought  for  relief  of  her  sorrow. 
On  the  conti’ary,  it  was  by  drinking 
the  bitter  cup  to  the  very  dregs  that 
she  endeavoreil  to  obtain  consolation. 
The  very  bed  on  which  Paul  parted  with 
his  last  breath,  with  the  counterpane 
and  pillows  stained  with  his  blood,  w'as 
brought  to  Pavloffsky,  and  placed  be¬ 
hind  a  screen  in  a  room  next  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty's  sleeping  apartment,  and  these  she 
I  never  ceased  to  visit  daily  as  long  os  she 
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Hve«l.  I  have  been  recently  told  that  | 
the  bed  was,  at  her  death,  removed  to 
Gachina,  and  placed  in  the  little  room  in 
w'hich  I  have  heard  the  Emperor  Paul  so 
often  at  prayer.  The  two  doors  of  that 
room  have,  I  am  informed,  been  walled 
up,  as  also  at  the  Chateau  St  Michel,  the 
doors  leading  into  the  Emperor's  cabiuet 
where  the  murder  took  place. 

I  can  not  close  this  account  of  tlie 
Emperor  Paul’s  character  without  men¬ 
tioning  a  circumstance  which  will  no 
doubt  puzzle  the  reader,  as  it  has  puz¬ 
zled  many  who,  like  myself,  lived  in 
those  times.  A  passionate  and  extrava¬ 
gant  admiration  of  certiin  females  w:w, 
as  I  have  CJindidly  I’elate*!,  a  striking  ‘ 
feature  of  Paul's  chara'*ter  throughout 
his  life,  and  yet  he  was  always  an  affec-  ■ 
tionate  and  loving  husband  to  his  wife, 
by  whom  he  had  eight  children,  the  two 
hist  of  which  were  born,  Nicholas  in  1796  , 
and  Michael  in  1798. 

Is  it  not  also  an  extraordinay  circum- 
sUince  that  INIademoi.selle  Nelidotf,  whom 
the  Emperor  admired  so  enthusiastiuilly. 
should  have  been  all  the  time  the  Em- 

Iiress's  bosom  friend,  and  even  alter 
’aid's  death  should  have  continueil  her 
most  tender,  faithful,  and  constant  com¬ 
panion  to  the  end  of  her  life  1  Would 
not  this  teml  to  prove  that,  until  the  two 
last  years  of  Paul’s  life,  when  he  fell  in¬ 
to  the  snares  of  his  last  mistress.  Prin¬ 
cess  Gagarin,  and  his  artful  courtiers,  he 
was  really  pure  and  moral  in  his  private 
coiHluctf  What  a  lesson  for  kings  and 
princes  to  be  watchful  and  on  their  guard 
against  confidants  who  are  ever  ready  to 
minister  to  their  )>assions  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes. 


Li‘lHure  Hour. 

THE  FOREST  OF  ARUEN. 

Tiikuk  is  a  continental  district  of  this 
name,  which  the  genius  of  Shaksjieare 
has  remlered  consecrated  ground  in 
every  English  breast.  It  is  there  that 
must  of  the  scenes  of  “As  You  Like  It” 
are  laid,  that  production  of  his  pen  which 
so  charms  ns  by  its  sweetly  pastoral 
strain  and  the  unsophisticated  lienevo- 
lence  of  the  principal  chai’acters,  its  ex¬ 


quisite  touches  of  natural  scenery  and 
pictures  of  human  li£it,  while  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  the  maxims  of  a  wise  prac¬ 
tical  philosophy,  in  some  instances  en¬ 
grafted  upon  the  })opular  superstitions  of 
the  time.  Under  tlie  greenwood  shade 
the  banished  Duke  is  made  to  say — 

“.'weet  an*  the  uses  of  adrersity. 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ukIv  and  Tcnnmuiis, 

Wears  yet  a  jirccious  jewel  in  his  head  ; 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  liooks  in  the  running 
brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. " 
Jaques,  the  jiensive  moralizer,  muses — 

“All  the  worhl’s  a  sbige. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 

They  have  their  exits,  and  their  enirances; 

And  one  man  in  bis  time  plays  many  pails.'* 

llosalind,  the  disguised  princess,  nobly 
suggests — 

“  Down  on  your  knees. 

And  thank  Heaven,  fa.stingfura  g<x)d  man’s  love." 

The  same,  in  converse  with  her  friend  on 
the  thorn-like  cares  of  life,  elicits  the  re- 
ply— 

“They  are  but  burrs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee 
in  holiday  foolery.  If  we  walk  not  in  the  trod¬ 
den  paths,  our  very  iietticoats  will  catch  them:” 

and  Gorin,  the  shepherd,  represents  the 
dignity  of  hone.st  industry — 

“Sir,  I  am  a  true  laborer:  I  earn  that  I  eat, 
get  that  I  wear;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's 
happiness ;  glad  of  otiter  men's  good,  content  with 
my  harm.” 

These  are  some  of  the  moral  lessons 
bearing  upon  life's  every-day  concerns, 
calculated  to  keep  men  miinlyand  women 
virtuous,  which  the  poet  interwove  with 
the  lioughs  and  brambles  a.s,  in  imagiini- 
tion,  he  roved  tiirough  the  glades  of  the 
woodland — texts  he  would  have  carved 
on  the  old  oak's  trunk  and  the  sapling's 
stem,  sermons  he  preached  to  foresters, 
courtiers,  and  whosoever  had  e.ai's  to  hear 
in  his  day,  which  are  now  extant  in  the 
tongue  of  every  civilized  nation  under 
heaven,  and  will  have  expression  iu  them 
to  the  end  of  time. 

“Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden,”  says 
Touchstone,  seeing  the  trees  around  him : 
the  more  fool  I.  When  I  wa.s  at  home 
I  was  in  a  better  place.  I?ut  travelers 
must  be  content.”  The  remark  is  nutur- 
I  ally  enough  put  into  the  lips  of  the  court 
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fool,  who,  thouirh  choosing  to  share  the  [ 
exile  of  his  associftes,  saw  no  com  pen-  j 
aation  for  the  loss  of  court  life  in  the  syl¬ 
van  scenery,  the  green  foliage,  or  the  ! 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  trembling  in  the  | 
breeze,  with  the  antlered  tenants  of  the 
wild. 

The  Ardennes,  a  name  contnicteil  with 
ns  into  Arden,  denotes  an  extensive  dis¬ 
trict  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Bel-  I 
gium,  chiefly  in  the  latter  country,  with-  ^ 
in  the  limits  of  the  present  provinces  of 
Naiimr,  Liege,  and  Luxemburg.  But 
the  old  Gaiils  are  said  to  have  applied  i 
tlie  term  to  woodland  in  general,  ilere 
was  the  Arduenua  Si/lra  of  Ctcsar  and 
Tacitus,  extensive  remains  of  which  ex¬ 
ist,  mostly  oaks  of  great  age  and  size, 
with  interspersing  members  of  a  youn¬ 
ger  generation,  superintended  by  officials 
of  the  government  as  valuable  property. 
Tlie  stag  is  eommoi/  in  the  woods  ;  the 
wild  lK)ar  and  wolf  haunt  the  more  se- 
clude<l  spots ;  and  on  some  high,  oj)en 
moors  the  heath-cock  lingers,  the  only 
asylum  remaining  to  the  bird  in  conti¬ 
nental  Kuro|)e.  This  region  is  intersected 
by  the  Meuse,  and  skirted  by  the  Moselle, 
both  of  which  have  highly  picturesque 
scenery  in  their  valleys.  On  either  bank 
of  the  former  are  bold  limestone  escarp¬ 
ments,  j)ertbrated  with  natural  caverns, 
fit  abodes  for  those  w'ho  followed  occult ! 
arts —  j 

“  This  boy  is  forest -Iwm,  j 

And  Iiath  tiecn  tutored  in  the  rudimenU 
Of  many  desjK^rate  studies  by  his  uncle. 

Whom  he  rejwrts  to  be  a  (treat  maitieian  I 
Uliacured  in  Uie  circle  of  this  forest ;  ”  i 

and  convenient  refuges  also  for  the  ex- 1 
patriated  and  oppressed —  i 

“  The  residue  of  your  fortune,  j 

Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me.”  | 

Ruined  strongholds  appear  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  many  a  rock,  now  connected  with 
tlie  expressions  of  high  cultivation,  of 
manufacturing  and  mining  industry,  at 
the  base.  A  few  broken  walls  remain  of 
the  castle  of  William  de  la  Marck,  the 
wild  boar  of  Ardennes,  as  he  was  called 
from  his  ruthlessness,  who  figures  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel  of  “  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,”  though  not  strict  adherenc^ 
to  historical  truth.  He  w’as  the  slayer 
of  the  bishop  of  Liege  before  the  gates  of 
the  city,  in  1482,  and  suflfered  death  at 


Utrecht  three  years  later  for  his  crimes. 
Centuries  farther  back,  a  famous  man  in 
the  forest  was  Hubert,  one  of  the  cour¬ 
tiers  of  Kirig  Pepin,  celebrated  first  as  a 
hunter  who  loved  the  red-deer  as  his  life, 
and  then  as  a  churchman  who  interdicted 
the  sport,  unless  followed  with  dutiftil 
regard  to  ecclc8ia.stic.al  laws.  So  invet- 
erately  attached  was  he  to  the  chase  that 
he  would  not  intermit  the  pastime  on 
Sunday,  or  even  Good  Friday,  to  the 
grievous  scandal  of  religion.  At  last, 
says  the  legend,  a  miracle  was  employed 
to  put  down  the  unseemly  exhibition  and 
reform  the  man.  One  day,  while  in  the 
woods,  a  stag  appe.ared  before  him  with 
a  cross  projeetingfrom  between  the  horns. 
Accepting  this  as  a  sign  from  heaven  to 
alter  his  cotirse,  he  renounced  the  world, 
founded  a  monastery,  be<.*ame  bishop  of 
;  Maestricht  and  Liege,  died  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity  as  the  apostle  of  Bralmnt, 
was  afterwards  canonized,  and  has  since 
been  recognized  as  the  patron  saint  of 
sportsmen  legitim.ately  following  the 
craft  This  legend  of  sudden  cliange 
I  ha.s,  to  some  extent,  its  counterpart  in 
the  closing  scene  of  “  As  You  Like  It," 
where  the  exiled  duke  is  told  of  his 
usurping  brother’s  diversion  from  a  mur¬ 
derous  purpose  respecting  him. 

“  I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland, 

That  ))rin){  these  tidings  to  this  fair  aasctnhly  : 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest. 
Address'd  a  mighty  power;  which  were  on  foot. 

In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword  : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man. 
After  some  question  with  him.  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world. 
His  crown  liequcathing  to  his  banish’d  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restor'd  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exil’d.  This  to  be  true 
I  do  engage  my  life — 

“Sir,  by  your  (tatience;  if  I  heard  you  rightly, 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 

And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 

“  He  hath. 

“  To  him  will  I ;  out  of  these  convertites 
I  There  is  much  matter  to  bo  heard  and  learn ’d.” 

Ne.ar  the  French  frontier  the  poor  little 
town  of  St.  Hubert  derives  its  n.tme 
from  the  reformed  hunter.  It  retains  a 
fine  abbey-church  founded  by  him,  which 
serves  now  to  offer  a  striking  contrast  to 
;  the  modem  humble  tenements,  and  is 
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surrounded  by  a  wide  area  of  dense  old 
woods. 

Much  h.asbeen  said  about  the  anachro¬ 
nisms  of  Shakspeare,  in  associating  with 
a  northerly  forest  some  of  the  plants  and 
animals  which  are  peculiar  to  warm 
southern  climates.  But  one  notable  in¬ 
stance,  where  a  palm-tree  is  pointed  out 
in  the  wood,  involves  no  mistake,  except 
by  misinterpretation.  The  flowering 
willow  is  meant,  the  twigs  of  which  were 
formerly  carried  to  the  churches  on  the 
Sunday  before  Easter  as  substitutes  for 
the  true  palm-leaves  used  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Christ’s  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
Being  popularly  called  palm-branches, 
tl»e  phrase  of  going  “  a-palming,”  or 
“  palmsoning,”  was  in  common  use  in 
rural  districts  for  the  collection  of  them. 
But,  after  all,  such  criticisms  are  idle.  It 
formed  no  part  of  the  poet’s  {)ur|)ose  to 
describe  witli  geogra]>hioal  precision  the 
particular  localities  pitched  upon.  In 
fact,  bt'yond  the  name  and  the  chai-actei’s, 
there  is  nothing  in  “  As  You  Like  It” 
which  has  any  special  relation  to  the  for¬ 
eign  district,  or  that  is  not  apjilicable  to 
the  same  extent  to  a  hundred  other  wood¬ 
lands,  even  to  the  one  hard  by  which  the 
“|K)etofall  heaits,  ages,  and  climes” 
was  born,  bred,  and  buried. 

England  has  a  Forest  of  Arden  of  her 
own,  a  part  of  one  of  the  midland  coun¬ 
ties,  the  natal  oneofShaks|)eare,  changed 
indeed  vastly  in  its  outward  aspect 
since  the  old  Britons  originated  the 
name,  and  since  the  time  of  the  bard, 
but  still  retaining  the  designation,  with 
traces  here  and  there  of  its  (irimitive  con¬ 
dition.  An  area  of  Warwickshire,  ex¬ 
tending  from  near  Stratford-upon-Avon 
some  dozen  ijiiles  in  the  direction  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  is  so  denominated,  and  has 
the  town  of  Ilenley-in-Arden,  little  more 
than  a  village,  quiet  and  rustic,  with  a 
touch  of  antiquity,  for  its  capital.  Fine 
he<lgerow  timber  overhanging  narrow 
winding  lanes,  natural  groves  and  copse- 
woo<ls,  mansions  of  the  olden  time  as 
well  as  of  modem  date,  embossed  in  fol¬ 
iage,  may  l)e  seen  in  most  parts  of  the 
county  from  any  hill  of  moderate  eleva¬ 
tion.  But  these  aflTord  only  a  poor  idea 
of  its  umbrageousness  when  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  cheered  through  Coventry  and 
f^ted  at  Kenilworth,  while  Shakspeare 
was  a  boy,  and  Birmingham  consisted 


I  of  a  single  street  of  straggling  houses 
I  occupied  by  smiths  and  armorers.  The 
space  intervening  between  the  towns, 
villages,  pasture  grounds,  and  tilled 
lands  in  their  immediate  neighborhood 
was  then  overspread  with  woods,  be¬ 
sprinkled  with  a  few  parks  of  the  gentry, 
intersected  with  vistas  for  pack-horse 
roads,  traversed  by  the  streams  that  now 
meander  through  the  district,  but  stretch¬ 
ing  out  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  the 
name  is  now  restricted ;  as  Drayton 
writes — 

“Muse!  first  of  Arden  tell,  whose  fooLste|«ret 
are  found  • 

In  her  rough  woodlands  more  than  any  other 
ground ; 

That  mighty  Arden  held  even  in  her  height  of 
pride. 

Her  one  hand  touching  Trent,  the  other  Screm's 
side." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III  the  forest  suf¬ 
fered  from  fire  kindled  by  the  troops  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  ;  but  it 
is  mentioned  by  Leland,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  by  Camden  at  a  later 
date,  as  an  important  tract. 

The  conjecture,  first  started  by  Bishop 
*  Percy,  is  a  pleasant  one  to  indulge,  that, 
when  Elizabeth  paid  her  famous  visit  to 
,  Kenilworth  Castle,  young  Sh.akspeare 
was  taken  by  his  father  to  see  the  i)age-  ' 
auts,  passing  to  and  fro  through  the  heart 
^  of  Arden,  when 

I  “  The  imperirtl  votaress  passed  on 

In  maiden  meditation  fancy  free.” 

lie  was  then  nearly  twelve  years  old. 
The  distance  from  Stratford  is  little 
more  than  a  dozen  miles ;  and  the  country 
people  crowded  to  greet  their  sovereign 
lady  with  hurrahs,  not  forgetting  to  j»ar- 
take  the  hospitality  of  her  host,  (Irain  his 
cellar,  and  empty  his  larder.  However 
this  may  be,  the  old  woods  came  up  clo.se 
and  thick  to  his  native  town,  waved  their 
bninches  over  the  clear-flowing  Avon, 

I  dipped  them  in  the  stream,  and  supplied 
'  the  originals  of  many  a  sylvan  touch,  as 
,  the  sketch  drawn  of  Jaques  : 

I  “To-day,  iny  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
I  Did  steal  behind  him,  os  ho  lay  along 
Under  un  oak,  whose  antique  roots  peep  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood 

and  the  scene  described  by  Oliver — 

“  Facing  through  the  forest, 
Chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
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I/O,  what  bcfel !  he  threw  his  eve  aside,  j 

And,  mark,  what  object  did  preaeni  itwlf!  | 
Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with 

“g<*.  I 

And  iiigh  topbidd  with  dry  antiquity,  i 

A  wretched  ragged  man,  o’ergrown  with  hair, 
Lay  sleeping ; '' 

and  the  Pi>ecc*h  of  the  Duke  to  his  follow¬ 
ers — 

“  Are  not  these  woods 
hi  ore  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  not  the  Penalty  of  Adam.” 

OiT  a  warm  and  bright  sumtiier’s  day, 
wheti  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  trees, 
the  Lhh‘s  humniiiig  amotig  the  wild-dow- 
ers,  the  grj#shop|)ers  chirping  on  the 
turf,  and  the  foliage  casts  a  pleasant 
shade,  while  the  winds  play  so  gently  as 
only  to  extract  sweet  music  from  the 
leaves,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  be  en- 
terttiined  that  life  in  scenes  like  these 
must  needs  have  an  agreeable  cast,  be 
fret*  from  care  and  toil,  exempt  from  the 
“penalty  of  Adam.”  This  impres.sion 
was  a  snare  to  many  in  bygone  days, 
leading  them  to  resign  legitimate  call¬ 
ings — some  for  the  hermit’s  cell,  with 
the  bubbling  spring  for  drink  and  herlis 
for  food;  others  for  forest-roving,  hel|>- 
ing  themselves  to  the  red-deer,  or  adopt¬ 
ing  freebooting  habits  open  to  graver 
objection.  The  notion  appears  in  the 
dialogue — 

”  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 

“  They  say  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden, 
and  a  many  merry  men  t^ith  him  ;  and  there  tliey 
live  like  the  old  Rubin  HikkI  of  England.  They 
say  many  young  gentlemen  httek  to  him  every 
day,  and  Heet  the  time  careleasly,  as  they  did  in 
the  gulden  world.” 

It  inspired  also  the  song,  though  part  of 
the  counterfoil  is  given  at  the  close — 

“  Under  the  greenwood  tree, 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  time  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird’s  throat, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  ; 

Here  shall  he  sec 
No  enemv 

But  winter  anti  rough  weather.” 

But  Shaksjieare  knew  the  whole  truth, 
and  gives  the  entire  of  the  reverse  side 
in  the  ttise  of  the  old  and  faithful  servant 
who  had  followed  his  master  into  the 
grt*enwood,  and  was  soon  in  a  piteous 
plight  from  an  empty  stomach. 

“  Why,  how  DOW,  Adam  I  no  greater  heart  in 


thee?  Live  a  little  ;  comfort  a  little;  cheerthyaelf 
alittle.  Ifthis  uneuiitli  foreat yield  anythitigaaviige, 

I  will  either  be  had  for  it,  or  bring  it  haal  to 
thee.  Thy  cotieeit  U  nearer  death  than  thy  pow¬ 
ers.  For  my  mike,  be  eumfortiiblc;  hold  death 
awhile  at  the  arm’s  end  ;  I  will  here  be  with  thee 
preaently;  and,  if  I  bring  thee  not  aomething  to 

eat,  1  will  give  thee  leave  to  die . 

Yet  thou  licat  in  the  bleak  air.  Come ;  I  will 
la-ar  thee  to  suine  shelter,  and  thou  sliiilt  not 
die  fi>r  lack  of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  anything  in 
this  desert.  ” 

The  8|)eakcr  kept  his  word,  though  des- 

IMirately  hungry  all  the  while  himself, 
iitruding  unocremoniously,  sword  in 
hand,  u|K)n  a  p:trty  provided  with  a  re¬ 
past,  he  insisted  u|>ou  having  u  crust,  but 
lowered  his  tone  to  a  retjuest,  and  ve¬ 
hemently  urged  it,  intending  first  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  of  his  attendant. 

“  1  almost  die  for  food ;  and  let  me  have  it. 

Whate’er  you  are 
That  in  thia  deaert  itiaceeMtible, 

Under  the  ahude  of  iiieUneliuly  liougha, 

L(*ae  atwl  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 

I  If  ever  you  have  look’d  on  better  days  ; 

If  evir  boen  where  belli,  have  knoll’d  tuchurch ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man’s  fuaat. 

If  ever  fnim  your  eyelid.n  wija*d  a  tear, 

And  know  wh.-it  ’tis  to  pity  and  bo  pitied, — 
l/ct  geutlencM  my  strong  enforcement  be.” 

It  is  all  very  well  to  go  off  to  the 
woods  for  a  day's  pastime  in  the  genial 
season  with  ham|>ers  of  provender  ;  but 
the  forest-dweller,  if  honesty  is  his  max¬ 
im,  must  ineviUtbly  share  the  general  lot, 
and  either  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  the  “penalty  of  Adam,”  or 
starve,  however  merrily  the  birds  sing, 
green  the  branches  wave,  and  gaily  the 
deer  disjiort  themselves  ujtou  tlie  sward. 
This  is  the  true  moral  of  ihe  story  laid  in 
the  I'^orest  of  Arden,  very  pertinent  in 
an  age  when  the  memory  of  Bobin 
Hood,  inve.sted  witli  romantic  but  false 
associations,  was  vivid  in  the  land. 


Saturdity  Revk-w. 

TIMBS’S  ROMANCE  OF  LONDON.* 

Mr.  Timbs  is  an  indefatigable  compi¬ 
ler,  and  he  is  also  an  experienced  and  ju¬ 
dicious  one.  Every  one  of  his  many 

*  The  Romance  of  Ijondon :  Slranfft  Stories, 
Sienes,  and  Remarkabie  Persons  of  the  (Irtot 
Town.  By  John  Timbs,  F.b.A.  3  vols.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Bcntly.  186u. 
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readers  will  know  what  to  expect  from  ! 
the  title-page  of  his  latest  work.  He 
has  here  given  us  a  farrago  of  the  most 
varied  and  most  amusing  m.-itler,  the 
fruits  of  long  and  well-directed  rea«ling 
among  what  used  to  he  called  the  “Ana” 
of  Ixmdon.  The  old  chroniclers,  the 
historians,  the  biographers  of  London 
and  of  liondon  worthies,  have  all  lx?en 
lai<l  under  contribution.  Mr.  Timbs  has 
sought  his  extracts  from  the  news-letters 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  letters 
and  memoirs  of  the  scandal-mongers  of 
the  la't  century,  and  the  jourals  and  seri¬ 
al  literature  of  our  own  times.  All  is  tish 
to  his  net,  whether  it  jtertains  to  plat^es,  ^ 
persons,  or  things,  so  that  dire<llv,  or 
indirectly,  it  can  be  connected  with  Ixm- 
don.  There  is  a  rough  classification  of 
these  ample  and  heterogeneous  materials 
under  the  several  heads  of  “  Historic 
Sketches,”  “  Iltunarkahle  Duels,”  “  No¬ 
torious  Highwaymen,”  “  Rogueries, 
Crimes,  and  Punishments,”  “  Love  and 
Marriage,”  “  Su}>ernatural  Stories,” 
“  ISights,  Shows,  and  Public  Amuse¬ 
ments,”  “  Strange  Adventures  and  Ca¬ 
tastrophes,”  and  “  Itemarkable  Persona.” 
Besides  which  there  is  that  inevitible 
“Miscellaneous”  class  which  is  the  tor¬ 
ment  of  all  persons  in  whom  the  faculty 
of  order  is  developed..  It  is  scarc'ely 
possible  to  review  a  book  of  this  kind. 
We  may  give  some  general  idea,  and 
some  specimens  of  its  contents,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  correct  a  mistake,  but  little 
more.  Such  a  work  almost  defies  criti¬ 
cism.  Anyhow,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr. 
Timbs  will  certainly  amuse  all  who  cqu- 
sult  his  pages.  We  doubt  whether  a 
more  entertaining  compilation  has  ever 
l»een  made  for  the  delectation  of  Lon¬ 
doners. 

Did  London  Bridge  naturally  forms 
the  centre  of  some  of  the  earliest  legends 
of  the  great  city.  Here  is  told  tlie  al¬ 
most  certainly  fabulous  story  of  the  cov¬ 
etous  ferryman,  John  Overs,  from  whose 
savings  his  daughter  is  supposed  to  have 
founded  the  great  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overy,  on  the  Southwark  side  of  the  riv¬ 
er.  Here,  too,  is  given  at  length  the 
curious  bjillad,  “London  Bridge  is  brok¬ 
en  down  ” — a  singular  piece  of  meaning¬ 
less  doggrel,  which  Air.  Timbs  unduly 
honors  by  suggesting  that  it  is  “  a  met¬ 
rical  illustration  of  the  connection  of  the 


River  Lea  and  London  Bridge.”  He 
might  at  least  have  told  ns  what  possifde 
connection,  either  in  the  ballad  or  in  his 
own  mind,  there  is  between  the  two. 
He  calls  this  a  popular  nurse's  lay.  We 
suspect  th.at  it  has  long  ceased  to  be 
heard  in  our  nurseries  ;  but  we  can  our¬ 
selves  rememl)er  an  unsuccessful  attemj)t, 
at  a  I.ondon  dinner-party,  to  piece  out 
the  Imllad  from  the  recollections  of  the 
oomj>any  present.  Mr.  Timbs  describes 
the  old'  houses  on  the  bri«lge,  and  men¬ 
tions  their  most  celebrate<l  tenants.  He 
tells  a  story  of  one  Ballwin,  a  haber¬ 
dasher,  w'ho  w’as  born  in  the  house  that 
was  originally  the  Bridge-chapel,  and 
who,  when  ordered  to  Chiselhurst  for 
change  of  air,  after  living  for  seventy- 
one  years  on  the  bridge,  could  not  sleep 
at  night  for  the  want  of  the  roaring  and 
rushing  sound  of  the  tide  through  the 
arches  below.  After  noticing  some  other 
noted  sites  in  London,  including  Smith- 
field,  Mr.  Timbs  comes  to  Crosliy  Hall, 
in  Bishopsgate  Street,  where  the  crown 
w'as  offered  in  1483  to  Richard  HI.  All 
readers  of  Shakspeare  are  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Crosby  Place.  The  f)oet,  it 
has  been  ascertained,  w'as  an  inhabitant 
of  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  the  parish 
in  which  this  fine  old  house  is  situated. 
This  interesting  building  is  not  so  well 
known  to  Londoners,  as  it  ought  to  lie. 
A  place  with  so  many  associations — for 
the  famous  Countess  of  Pembroke  was 
once  its  tenant — deserves  to  be  carefully 
preserved,  considering  how  few  histori¬ 
cal  buildings  of  that  early  date  have 
come  to  us  uninjured.  Another  noted 
city  mansion,  though  of  considerable  la¬ 
ter  date — the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Clay¬ 
ton,  in  Old  Jewry — was  pulled  down 
only  two  years  ago.  In  this  house, 
where  the  I.(Ondon  Institution  had  its  he~ 
ginning.  Person  died.  It  was  of  late 
used  for  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court  offices. 
An  equally  fine  honse,  built  by  Aider- 
man  Beckford  in  Soho  Square,  still  ex¬ 
ists.  This  now  belongs  to  the  House  of 
Charity.  Mr.  Timbs  is  mistaken  in  as¬ 
serting  that  its  fine  chimney-pieces  are 
still  to  be  found  there.  We  understand 
that  they  have  been  recently  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution.  Last  year  wit- 
I  nessed  the  destruction  by  fire  of  another 
!  famous  London  mansion — Savile  House, 
i  in  Leicester  S<juare.  We  suppose  that, 
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uow  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  is  finished, 
the  name  of  Ilungerford  will  be  blotted 
out  from  the  map  of  London.  Discours¬ 
ing  of  that  neighborhood,  Mr.  Timbs 
fails  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Agnes  Lady  Ilungerford  at 
Tyburn  in  1523.  We  see  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy,  or  at  least  novel 
enough  for  quotation,  in  the  extracts 
about  the  Tower  of  London.  Mr.  Timbs 
might  have  known  better,  by  the  way, 
than  to  quote,  without  correcting  it,  a 
description  of  the  gateway  of  the  Bloody 
Tower  as  being  “  a  noble  sj)eciinen  of 
the  Doric  order  of  Gothic.” 

Passing  over  mucli  agreeable  gossip 
we  come  to  a  description  of  the  Lord 
George  Gordon  riots  in  1780.  We  may 
here  supplement  Mr.  Timbs’s  nniTative 
with  a  tact  which  we  rememl>er  to  have 
heard  many  years  ago  from  an  eye-w’it- 
uess.  The  mob,  on  its  way  to  destroy 
Newgate,  visited  the  rectory  of  St  An¬ 
ne's,  Bliickfriars,  on  St.  Andrew’s  Hill, 
and  compelled  Mr.  liomaine,  the  famous 
divine,  to  address  them  from  the  steps 
of  his  house.  Headers  who  are  fond  of 
horrors  will  find  plenty  of  them  in  the 
records  of  tortures,  and  executions,  and 
duels,  and  murders  which  abound  in  these 
volumes.  There  is  a  special  section  de¬ 
voted  to  famous  highwaymen.  Here 
are  to  be  found  the  histones  of  Claude 
Duval,  of  Jemmy  Whitney  the  “hand¬ 
some”  highwayman.  M‘Lean  the  “fiish- 
ionable  ”  one,  and  many  others.  Among 
these  are  John  llann,  otherwise  “  Six- 
teen-string  Jack,”  and  no  less  a  jjcrson- 
age  than  Twysden,  Bishop  of  Itaphoe, 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  shot  at 
Hounslow  Heath  by  a  {>erson  whom  he 
was  robbing.  This  scandalous  affair 
took  place  in  1754.  As  late  as  1780  the 
New  Road  was  infested  with  highway¬ 
men,  and  horse  patrols  used  to  protect 
the  visitors  to  Sadlers’  Wells  Theatre. 
Accounts  are  given  of  the  risk  there  was 
in  going  after  nightfall  to  the  Marylebone 
Gardens,  which  were  not  far  from  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Marylebone.  Still 
more  strange  is  it  to  read  of  a  mounted 
highwayman  in  Piccadilly,  and  of  the 
French  mail  being  robbed  in  Pall  Mall 
in  1786.  Some  people,  Mr.  Timbs  tells 
08,  in  those  days  used  to  take  the  doubt¬ 
ful  precaution  of  carrying  a  purse  of  bad 
money  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  foot¬ 


pads.  That  the  “  Press  Yard”  at  Now- 
g;ite,  of  which  we  always  hear  in  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  executions,  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  place  w'here  persons  declining  to 
]>1ead  or  give  evidence  were  pressed  to 
death,  is  not  generally  known.  Four 
men  were  thus  ])ut  to  death  at  one  time, 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  1651.  The  last 
pressing  to  death  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  1770.  The  last  human  heads 
impaled  on  Temple  Bar  were  those  of 
Townley  and  Fletcher,  two  victims  of  the 
rebellion  of  1745.  It  is  stated  that  Sam¬ 
uel  Rogers,  whose  death  happened  in 
1856,  was  probably  the  la!»t  survivor  who 
had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  these  glnistly 
relics. 

The  section  entitled  “  Love  and  Mar¬ 
riage”  begins  with  a  description  of  Fleet 
Marriages,  and  with  numerous  quot.ations 
from  the  registers  of  the  various  chapels 
whera  these  scandalous  pratices  were  pur¬ 
sued.  An  Act  of  Parliament  in  1 754 
put  an  end  to  this  abuse,  which  h.<id  lasted 
some  eighty  years.  The  Fleet  registers, 
which  weigh  above  a  ton,  were  coll«cU*d 
and  plated  in  the  Bishop  of  I^ondon's 
Rt*gistry  in  1821,  but  they  are  sjiid  to  be 
no  longer  received  in  evidence.  “  Beau 
Fielding  ”  and  “  Beau  Wilson,”  whose 
adventures  are  here  told  at  length,  are 
probably  unknown  by  name  to  many 
readers.  But  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  the 
“  Handsome  Englishman,”  as  he  was 
called  in  Italy,  and  the  l)eautiful  Mary 
Clement,  are  immortalized  in  Horace 
Walpole’s  I^etters.  Who  can  forget 
Horace’s  description  of  the  terms  on 
w’hich  he  lived  with  his  brother  Eiiward  f 
“  There  is  nothing  in  the  world,”  he 
writes,  “the  Baron  of  Englefield  has 
such  an  aversion  for  as  for  his  brother.” 
The  story  of  “Handsome  Tracy”  was 
also  inimitably  told  by  Walpole. 

Mr.  Timbs  would  have  done  well  to 
give  in  every  case  the  source  from  which 
he  derives  his  facts  or  his  quotations. 
For  instance,  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
where  he  found  the  legend  of  Kilburn, 
which  be  cjindidly  admits  to  be  not  au¬ 
thentic.  The  story  is  not  told  remark¬ 
ably  well,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Kilburn 
will  be  glad  to  have  some  romantic  and 
tragic  as.sociation  with  their  somewhat 
tame  suburb.  A  tale  of  passion  and 
murder,  and  of  a  blood-red  stone  “  at  a 
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pliK^e  called  Saint  John’s  Wood,  near 
Kilhiim,”  is  eminently  exciting.  It 
would  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  there 
w:is  good  authority  for  so  very  readable 
a  legend. 

Among  the  more  strictly  arclneologicAl 
eontents  of  these  vohimnes  is  a  reprint 
of  the  ctirious  balled  called  “  The  Pnisne’s 
Walke  about  Ivondon,”  which  is  a.ssigned 
by  antiquaries  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
It  descrilK's  a  ru.stic’s  astonishment  at  the 
sights  of  Lon<lon.  The  fee  at  that  time, 
it  seems,  for  adini.ssion  into  Westmin¬ 
ster  Ablwy  was  twop<*nce.  This  i.s  one 
verse  of  the  ballad : 

Tu  see  the  Tonibcn  wv  nij  desire, 

Ami  then  tu  Wustminiiter  I  went : 

I  Rare  cine  twoe|ienee  Tor  hia  hyre, 

'  iVas  t  he  best  twuepence  y t  e’er  I  spent. 

Discoursing  of  sedan-chairs,  Mr.  Tiinbs 
might  as  well  have  referred  his  readers 
to  the  actual  speciinens  of  these  nearly 
extinct  vehicles  which  are  now  on  view  ; 
at  that  most  heterogeneous  of  all  collec- ' 
tions  of  curiosities,  the  South  Kensing-  i 
ton  Museum.  A  quotation  from  Mas¬ 
singer’s  Bondnuin,  written  immediately  ^ 
after  the  first  introduction  of  sedans  by 
tl»e  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  lG2d,  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  being  then  carried 
shoulder-high  by  their  bearers.  Hut  the 
chairmen  had  begun  to  carry  them  un- 
derlumd,  w’ilh  the  help  of  straps,  so  soon 
as  Ih34.  It  is  strange  that  the  unseemly 
custom  of  bearing  coffins  on  men’s  shoul¬ 
ders  still  survives.  The  more  convenient 
and  more  becoming  way  of  carrying  a 
bier  underhand  is,  however,  more  fre- 
quetitJy  adopted  than  it  used  to  be. 

The  topographical  notices  inthesevol-  i 
umcs  are  few.  One  of  the  most  detailed  ' 
descriptions  is  that  of  the  exat^t  site  of 
tlie  Marylebone  Gardens.  These  were ; 
a  most  finnous  pla<;e  of  entertainment,  ' 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
the  Marylebone  Park  was  a  celebrate<l ' 
hnnting-ground,  until  1777,  when  they 
were  finally  suppressed.  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith, 
Uie  well-kno«  n  London  topographer,  is  ' 
tlie  authority  for  this  description.  We' 
learn  from  him  that  in  1774  the  north 
side  of  Oxford  Street  was  but  newly  | 
fringed  with  houses.  Newm.an  Street , 
was  built,  and  its  residents  had  a  coun-  i 
try  view  nortl«i'ard  over  undulating  hil-  , 
locks  tow.ards  Hampstead.  The  Middle- 1 
sex  IIos[iital  was  a  detached  building,  - 
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and  two  ra.agnificent  rows  of  elms  stretch¬ 
ed  on  its  ea.stern  side  towards  the  fields. 
Queen  Ann  Street  was  but  lately  built ; 
and  the  wholedistrict northward,  ^*Dveen 
High  Street,  Marylebone,  and  Tottenham 
Court  Hoad,  was  free  from  houses.  The 
'  area  of  the  actual  Gardens  is  now  oc<!U- 
•  pied  by  He.aumont  Street  and  Devonshire 
Placa 

Wo  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
many  a  pleasant  quarter  of  an  hour  may 
be  spent  over  Mr.  Timbs’s  last  work. 
We  h.ave  already  |H>inte<l  out  one  or  two 
defects.  We  will  add  that  there  is  some- 
^  times  too  much  evidence  of  baste  in  com- 
'  piling  and  in  writing.  And  a  minute  in- 
'  dex  is  much  wanttsl  in  a  work  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  Weex|)ect  more  volumes  of 
I  the  same  sort  from  this  veteran  compiler, 
and  we  hoj>e  he  w'ill  l)ear  these  not  un¬ 
important  (Miints  in  mind. 


ni  icmilliJi'*  M<maiine. 

PALGUAVK  S  TRAVELS  IN  ARABIA. 

No  better  pi-oof  can  be  afforded  of  the 
intellectual  vigor  of  Mahomnied  than  the 
ignorance  of  all  things  Arabian  which 
pervades  Christendom.  Not  to  the  .\rab 
race  itself,  nor  to  the  shifting  sands  of 
the  Peninsula,  ciin  be  ascribed  the  fact 
that  a  small  portion  of  country  lying 
'  next  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  of  ejisy  acce.ss 
for  many  ages  past,  is  still  as  a  closed 
book  to  Euroj>eans.  It  can  only  be 
traced  to  the  vitality  which  his  one  mind 
gave  to  the  heterogeneous  tribes  of 
Arabia — a  vitality  which  raised  them,  in 
the  space  of  thirty  years,  from  a  race  of 
rude  shepherds  and  petty  highwaymen 
to  be  a  nation  which  overran  the  great 
Eastern  Empire,  conquered  Egypt,  Syria, 
Northern  Africa,  half  Spain,  penetrated  to 
Switzerland,  and  threatened  France  itself 
The  leading  spirit  in  such  a  revolution 
must  needs  be  of  no  common  order ;  and, 
albeit  El  Islam  is  commonly  reckoned  to 
be  nigh  extinct,  and  the  faithful  8.ay  with 
a  sigh  th.at  “  the  blessing  hath  departed 
from  them,”  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
to  Arabia  in  refutation  of  all  such  the¬ 
ories.  Mahomed.anism  is  not  dead  till 
its  cradle  is  open  to  inspection. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  successful  ex 
plorations  of  the  interior  of  Arabia,  it  is 
47 
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necessary  to  remember  tliat  all  our  know-  | 
letlge  of  the  Peninsula — we  except  of 
i*ourse  native  accounts,  for  the  most  ]>art , 
aci-essible  only  to  Arabic  scholai's — ex¬ 
tends  but  to  the  regions  lying  next  the  , 
se:i,  that  is  to  say,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  and  Pereian  Gulf.  From  ' 
Burkhardt.  an  English  reader  will  gain  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  llijtiz ;  the  acu- 
rate  Niebidir  traversed  and  described 
much  of  the  Yemen  ;  Messrs.  Wellsted  ^ 
and  Cruttenden,  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
made  excursions  in  the  provinces  of  Ha- 
dramawt  and  Oman.  We  have  almost  | 
summoned  up  all  our  sources  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Of  tlie  great  inland  and  upland 
provinces,  of  which  tlie  Nejd  (or  “  high-  , 
land  ”)  is  the  chiefest,  nothing  has  been 
told  us  by  European  j»en.  Mr.  Palgrave's 
account  of  his  travels  across  the  Penin- 1 
sula  is  therefore  very  welcome.*  It 
o|)en8  out  the  country  from  the  Syrian  \ 
li  ontier.  East  of  Gaza,  through  the  north-  ^ 
ern  provinces  to  the  Nejd,  and  thence  to 
the  mid-shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf ; , 
through  the  heart  of  the  land,  amidst . 
Arabs  a  ho  had  never  seen  a  European,  | 
and  who  represent,  as  nearly  as  any  of 
the  race  now  do,  the  Arabs  of  Mahom- 
ined's  time.  Not  that  we  can  suppose 
time  to  have  left  no  traces  on  the  nation. 
Conservative  above  all  others,  they  yet 
suffered,  during  their  prosperity  in  the 
times  of  the  Khaleefehs,  from  contact 
with  other  peoples,  and  since  tliat  time 
they  have  undoubtedly  degenerated  from 
too  great  seclusion.  Evidence  suihcient, 
both  extrinsic  and  intrinsic,  proves  this 
to  be  the  case. 

The  narrative  of  the  remarkable  jour¬ 
ney  which  Mr.  Palgrave  accomplished  is 
told  in  a  singularly  frank  and  captivat¬ 
ing  manner.  E.specially  do  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  work  bear  evident  traces 
of  the  band  of  a  Brst-class  Oxford  man, 
who,  by  long  residence  in  the  East,  has 
lost  much  of  the  artifice  of  composition. 
A  lare  chance  this  in  these  days  of  pro- 
fe.ssioual  writing,  and  one  that  greatly 
enhances  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the 
book.  The  traveler  has  written  much  as 
he  thinks,  and  has  tried  to  put  on  paper 
simply  the  recurrent  memories  of  his 

•  NaiTHtive  of  a  Year’*  Journey  throuKh  Cen-  ^ 
tral  and  KHstem  Aral>ia  (1862  63).  By  William  ■ 
Gitford  Ralffrave.  Two  vols.  IxMidon  and  Cam-  | 
bridge :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1865.  j 


Arabian  existence.  Differing  as  we  do 
in  much  of  his  estimate  of  the  Arab  and 
his  creed,  it  were  as  uncandid  as  idle  to 
deny  the  excellence  of  the  narrative,  or 
the  value  of  his  contribution  to  our  geo¬ 
graphical  and  ethnological  literature. 

Geographiailly,  Mr.  Palgrave  has  made 
known  to  the  general  reader  tl»e  interior 
of  Arabia,  the  very’  core  of  the  land.  To 
the  Arabic  scdiolar  he  has  clothed  the  dry 
bones  of  native  geographers  and  histori¬ 
ans  w’itlj  very  living  flesh ;  and,  while 
he  has  not  added  many  new  names,  he 
has  helped,  by  his  itinerary,  to  jiiace 
those  we  knew’,  and  has  given  them  a 
reality  which  is  never  found  in  Semitic 
literature.  Ethnologically,  his  exjKirieiu* 
of  the  Arabs  of  interior  Arabia  is  of  high 
interest,  and  if  cautiously  read,  impor¬ 
tant.  The  points  of  difference  which 
exist  between  us  will  be  mentioned  pre¬ 
sently.  Let  us  first  accompany  him  over 
the  more  imjiortant  portions  ot  his  route, 
giving  as  briefly  as  possible  a  notion  of 
tlie  counti’y  traversed,  of  its  j»eople,  and 
tlieir  rulers. 

Leaving  the  Jllediterranean  andl.<evan- 
tine  civilization  at  Ghazzah,  the  modern 
Gaza,  Mr.  Palgrave,  accompanied  by  a 
native  of  Zahleh  (rather  a  dummy  by  the 
w’ay,  of  whom  we  could  wish  to  learn 
more),  struck  S.E.  into  the  desert,  and 
he  first  greets  the  reader  from  the  port  of 
Ma'an,  a  place  lying  on  the  eastern  side 
of  tl  e  Ghor  or  valley  which  runs  from 
the’Akabeh  to  the  De.id  sea.  Thence 
began  the  real  journey  of  which  these 
two  volumes  are  to  us  the  tangible  re¬ 
sult.  Escorted  by  a  Bedouin  of  the  Ho- 
weyhat  Arabs,  notorious  for  his  lawless¬ 
ness,  and  by  two  others  of  the  inferior 
Sharanit,  he  entered  on  the  first  stage  of 
two  hundred  miles.  The  route  at  first 
lay  across  a  desert  waste,  “one  w'eary 
plain  in  a  black  monotony  of  lifeless- 
ness,”  w  here  water  is  so  scarce  that  four 
full  days’  journey  lay  between  the  wells 
of  Wokba  and  the  next  water.  Present¬ 
ly  the  Valley  of  the  Wolf  (Wadee  Sirhan) 
was  struck,  and  the  desolation  became 
le.ss  complete.  Stretching  from  near 
Damascus  to  the  Jowf  in  Arabia,  across 
tlie  great  northern  deseit  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  Syria,  Mesfipotamia,  and  Arabia 
— a  plain  mostly  level,  itony,  and  w  ater- 
less,  with  spare  herbage,  even  in  the  win¬ 
ter  time— the  V alley  of  the  W olf  presents 
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a  mitigation  of  the  surrounding  sterility. 
Formed  by  a  slight  depression  of  the 
plain,  water  may  be  found  at  depths 
varying  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  below 
the  surface.  “  Here,  in  consequence, 
bushes  and  herbs  spring  up,  and  grass,  if 
not  green  all  the  year  round,  is  at  least 
of  somewhat  longer  duration  than  else¬ 
where  ;  ceitain  fruit-bearing  plants,  of  a 
nature  to  suffice  for  meagre  Bedouin  ex¬ 
istence,  grow  here  spontaneously ;  in  a 
word,  man  and  beast  tind,  not  exactly  I 
comfortable  accommodation,  but  the  ab- 1 
solutely  needful  supply.”  Here,  Mr.  Pal-  I 
OTave  found  the  “tents  of  Kedar” — not ' 
far  wrong  in  his  sujiposition,  for  it  is 
probable,  from  the  existing  names  ofj 
places  and  tribes,  that  ti-aoes  of  Kedar, 
Tema,  and  other  Abrahamic  pef)ple8  still 
linger  on  the  northerly  frontier  of  the 
Arabian  desert 

The  Valley  of  the  Wolf  leads  down, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  Jowf,  “  a  broad 
deep  valley,  descending  ledge  after  ledge 
till  its  innermost  depths  are  hidden  from 
sight,  amid  far-reaching  shelves  of  red¬ 
dish  rock,  below,  everywhere  stinhled 
with  tufts  of  palm  groves  and  clustering  j 
fruit  trees  in  dark  green  patches,  down  ' 
to  the  furthest  end  of  its  windings.”  It  i 
is  “a  sort  of  oasis,  a  large  oval  depression  i 
of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  long,  by  ten  or ; 
twelve  broad,  lying  between  the  north-  ’ 
em  desert  that  separates  it  from  Syria  : 
and  Euphrates,  and  the  Southern  Nefoo<i, 
or  sandy  waste?’  Perhaps  Mr.  Palgrave’s 
description  of  this  threshold  of  Central 
Arabia,  taken  with  that  of  Jel)el  Sham-  ' 
mar,  the  next  province  or  outpost  of 
the  Nejd,  is  the  most  pleasing  part  of 
his  narration.  Both  have  a  fresh  charm, 
as  refreshing  as  were  to  him  the  green 
trees  and  waters  after  the  northern  wastes. 

The  Jowf,  or  Jdf,  anciently  calle<i 
Wadi-e-Kurh,  has  some  remarkable' 
points  of  interest  It  lies  in  the  great 
caravan  route  that  conveyed  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  the  merchandise  of  India, 
during  the  tlom'ishiug  times  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel  and  Judah.  It  forme<l 
the  most  important  post  of  that  traffic, 
almost  in  mid-desert  We  have  always 
thought  that  this  old  route  would  repay  ’ 
investigation  of  the  first  enterprising 
traveler  who  should  follow  the  footsteps 
of  the  old  traders.  The  Jowf  is  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  long,  by  ten  or  twelve 


broad,  possessing  one  town  and  some 
scattered  villages  called  Kureigat  Archi¬ 
tecturally  it  is  noteworthy  from  its  char¬ 
acteristic  round  towers,  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high,  and  twelve  or  more  broa<l, 
which  were  built  as  strongholds  in  the 
frequent  wars  that,  till  the  rule  of  Telal, 
of  Jebel  Shatnmar,  swept  over  the  val¬ 
ley.  The  castle  of  Msirid,  which  com¬ 
mands  what  is  now  called  the  town  of 
.lowf,  but  formerly  Doomah-el-Jeudel, 
or  Doomah  of  the  Stones,  possesses  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Arabic  student;  for  it  de¬ 
fied  the  attacks  of  that  mysterious  Queen 
of  Arabian  history  called  Ez-Zebba,  and 
by  some  thought  to  l)e  Zenobia.  To  the 
biblical  critic  it  is  of  note,  as  it  may  be 
the  same  as  Dumah,  named  after  the  son 
of  Abraham  and  Hagar  ;  and  in  the  mas¬ 
sive,  so-called  cyclopean,  ma.sonry  of  its 
walls,  may  be  found  evidence  of  its  early 
and  non-Semitic  origin ;  for  Semites 
have  ever  been,  when  left  to  themselves, 
sorry  architects. 

I  Of  the  j>eople,  Mr.  Palgrave  says, 

“  Tlie  most  distinctive  good  feature  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Djowf  is  their  liberality. 
Nowhere  else,  even  in  Arabia,  is  the  gnest, 
so  Rtvjeast  he  be  not  munlered  before  admit¬ 
tance,  better  treated,  or  more  cordially  invit¬ 
ed  to  become  in  every  way  one  of  themselves. 
Courage,  too,  no  one  denies  them,  and  they 
are  eciually  lavish  of  their  own  lives  and  prop¬ 
erly  as  of  their  neighbors’.” 

Here  the  travelers  were  welcomed,  and 
even  it  was  sought  to  persuade  them  to 
become  settlers  in  the  land.  And  that 
reminds  tts  that  we  have  accomj)anied 
the  narrator  thus  far  on  his  journey  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  his  manner  of  traveling, 
of  the  disguise  that  gave  him  the  pass 
among  these  j>eople.  He  went  then,  he 
tells  us,  as  a  Christian  doctor  of  Da¬ 
mascus.  By  avoiding  the  holy  cities  of 
the  Hijiiz,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  his 
profession  of  Christianity  among  less  so¬ 
phisticated  peoples.  Even  the  intolerant 
Wahhabees,  he  says,  were  tolerant  of 
his  creed.  His  only  danger  was  in  the 
chance  of  his  being  discovered  to  be  a 
European.  To  pass  hiinself  off  as  a  man 
of  Damascus  required  a  familiarity  with 
spoken  Arabic  that  can  only  be  ascribed 
(let  alone  the  native  ability  of  the  man) 
to  his  long  residence,  in  a  missionary 
character,  among  the  Lebanon  hills. 
Parallels  may,  however,  be  found  in  M. 
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Vanibery  and  Sir  A.  Burnes.  Burck-  j 
hardt  never  succeeded  in  imposing  on  I 
the  Arabs.  His  Arabic  was  imperfect,  i 
and  he  could  not  overcome  his  European  ; 
habit  of  whistling — an  abomination  to 
the  Arabs.  But  he  thought  himself  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  disguise,  and  so  have  other  i 
more  dubious  Arabian  travelers.  Mr. 
Palgrave  possesses,  without  doubt,  a 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  Arabic,  or 
he  could  never  have  i-etumed  alive  from 
the  W ahhabee  capital.  Perhajis  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  doctor  was  the  best  he  could 
adopt ;  it  appealed  to  the  necessities  of 
Arab  humanity,  always  eager  for  drugs 
and  medicaments ;  far  better  was  it  than 
the  very  dangerous  disguise  of  a  dar- 
weesh,  which,  of  all  otliers,  is  the  one  > 
most  likely  of  detection.  Suftice  it  that 
his  abilities  in  the  healing  art  were  every¬ 
where  in  great  demand,  and  that  he  had 
an  immense  practice  from  the  Jowf  to  : 
Biad.  But  we  return  to  the  uaiTation 
of  the  journey,  which  we  letl  at  the  for¬ 
mer  pla(5e. 

From  the  pleasant  oasis  of  the  Jowf,  i 
the  road  lay  across  one  of  the  waterless 
sand-passes,  called  Nefood,  or  Daughters 
of  that  Great  Desert  w  hich  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  Nijd,  and,  not  unlike  run¬ 
ning  water,  sends  out  northwards  these 
streams  of  shitting,  billowy  sands,  and 
girdles  the  midland  highlands.  The 
Great  Desert,  or  Dahna,  otherwise  re¬ 
ceives  the  apellation  of  the  l>eserted 
t^uarter,  and  there  do  riot  the  devils, 
princes,  efreets,  ghouls,  and  those  more 
mysterious  monsters — the  shikk  aud  the 
iiesuas,  who  possess  each  one  leg,  one 
arm,  aud  half  a  head — all  of  which  may 
be  learnt  from  that  most  veracious  of 
books,  the  “  Thousand  and  One  Nights.” 
There  also  is  the  well  of  Baralioot, 
whence  ascends  an  ill  savor  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  each  pre-eminently  evil-doer’s 
death.  But  to  return  from  the  Dahna 
to  its  daughters.  Mr.  Palgrave  thus 
describes  that  which  he  now  crossed: 

”  We  were  now  traversuig  an  immense 
ocean  of  loose  reddish  sand,  unlimited  to  the 
eye,  and  heaped  up  in  enormous  ridges  run¬ 
ning  parallel  to  each  other  from  north  to  south, 
undulation  after  undulation,  each  swell  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  in  average  height,  with 
stout  sides  and  rounded  crests  ftirrowed  in 
every  direction  by  the  capricious  gales  of  the 
desert.  In  the  depths  between  the  traveler 


finds  himself  as  it  were  imprisoned  in  a  suffo¬ 
cating  sand-pit,  hemmed  in  by  burning  walls 
on  every  side ;  while  at  otlier  times,  while  la¬ 
boring  up  the  slope,  he  overlooks  what  seems 
a  vast  sea  of  fire,  swelling  under  a  lieavy 
monsoon  wind,  and  ruftled  by  a  cross-blast 
into  little  red-hot  waves.” 

Beyond  this  terrible  w’ildeme.ss,  the 
plain  grailnally  broke  into  cultivated 
oases  and  less  parched  tracts,  rising  slow¬ 
ly  terrace  after  terrace  towards  the  high¬ 
lands.  Jebcl  Shaminar,  the  out|>ost  of 
the  Nijd,  is  the  first  mountainous  prov¬ 
ince  met  from  the  north :  “  a  large  jilain, 
many  miles  in  length  and  hrea<lth,  and 
girt  on  every  side  by  a  high  mountain 
rampart.”  Its  capital,  Hayel,  is  a  large, 
straggling,  and  un picturesque  town,  with 
a  population  of  some  twenty  thousand 
souls.  The  province  is  governed  by 
Telal,  whom  Mr.  Palgrave  styles  “  king” 
and  “  monarch,”  the  son  of  one  ’Alsl- 
Allah  lbn-li:isheed,  of  the  tribe  of  Sham- 
mar,  to  whom  the  government  w’as  given 
by  the  Wahhaliee  ruler.  The  character 
ot  Telal,  as  jiortrayed  by  Mr.  Palgrave, 
is  a  very  high  one ;  cxnirageous,  enlight¬ 
ened,  and  just,  he  has  stet'red  a  danger¬ 
ous  course  betw'een  the  Wahhabees  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Turks  on  the  other., 
!  The  former,  though  jealous  of  his  l>opu- 
!  larity  and  his  power,  and  iiritated  by  his 
’  toleration  of  many  things  abominable  in 
their  eyes,  have  not  been  able  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him.  With  the  latter,  while 
he  has  quietly  usurped  the  government 
of  large  portions  of  the  sultan’s  desert 
dominions,  he  is  on  terms  of  friendship, 
displaying  his  allegiance  by  publicprayer 
I  for  the  Khaleefeh  in  the  mosqnes,  and  in¬ 
variably  receiving  Turks  with  the  high- 
I  est  consideration.  Altogether  a  remark¬ 
able  man,  he  shows  a  political  sagacity 
of  a  high  order.  He  received  the  travel¬ 
ers  with  his  cu.stomary  liberality ;  and 
so  favorable  an  estimate  did  Mr.  Pal¬ 
grave  conceive  of  his  character  that  he 
dared  to  confide  to  him  his  nationality 
and  the  object  of  his  journey.  In  the 
last  interview  with  him,  he  said, 

”  ‘  You  would  not  be  imprudent  enough  to 
require,  nor  1  to  give,  a  formal  and  oflicial  an- 
■wer  to  communications  like  yours,  and  in 
such  a  state  of  things.  But  this  much  1, 
Telal,  will  say  :  be  assured  now  and  ever  of 
my  good  will  and  countenance;  you  must 
now  continue  your  journey ;  but,  return  in 
whatever  faahiun  you  may,  aud  1  hoi>e  it  will 
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he  Iwforc  Umg,  yotir  word  shsll  pass  here  as  I 
law,  and  whatever  yon  may  wish  to  see  done 
shall  he  exactly  complied  with  throughont 
the  limits  of  my  goveniment.  Do<*8  this  sat¬ 
isfy  y«Mi  V  added  he.  I  n‘plied  that  my  ut¬ 
most  desires  went  no  further ;  and  we  shook 
hands  in  nuitiial  pledge.” 

In  Jebel  Shaintnar  we  feel  among  the  j 
pure  Arabs,  without  the  uncomfortaVde  | 
puritanisin  of  the  Wahhabees  ;  ami  the  j 
writer,  as  w’e  Inive  said,  here  discourses  j 
in  liis  most  pleasant  manner.  We  dis-  | 
like  merely  picturesque  extracts,  but  i 
there  are  two  pass.age8  in  the  chapters 
about  Ilayel  that  claim  exemption  from  ] 
any  rule  of  exclusion.  They  illustrate 
alike  the  writer  and  his  subject,  and  are  I 
too  good  to  p!i.s8  by.  Perh.aps  in  the  I 
whole  l)ook  no  better  picture  of  Aiab  j 
life  jnay  be  found  than  tliat  of  the  chief- 
tsiin’s  approach  to  his  palace. 

“  A  few  minutes  later  wo  saw  a  crowd  ap- 
pnmeh  from  the  ui»per  extremity  of  the  palace,  i 
namely,  that  towards  the  market.  When  the 
new  comers  drew  near,  we  saw  them  to  l»e  al- 1 
most  exclusively  armed  men,  with  some  of  the  ' 
more  im|M>rtant-hK)king  citizens,  hut  all  on  , 
f(Kit.  In  the  midst  of  this  circle,  though  de-  I 
tached  than  those  around  them,  slowly  ad- : 
vanced  three  personages, <w hose  dress  and  | 
deiMirtment,  together  with  the  respectful  dis¬ 
tance  oh.served  hy  the  rest,  announced  supe-  ' 
rior  rank.  ‘Here  comes  Telul,’  said  Se-yf,  in 
an  undertone.  I 

“  The  midmost  figure  was  in  fact  that  of  1 
the  |»rince  himself.  Short  of  stature,  broad-  i 
shouldered,  and  strongly-huilt,  of  a  very 
dusky  complexion,  with  long  black  hair, 
dark  and  piercing  eyes,  and  a  countenance  , 
rather  sewere  and  open.  TeUl  might  readily  ; 
be  sup|>osed  above  forty  years  in  age,  though 
he  is  in  fact  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  at 
most.  His  step  was  measured,  his  demean-  1 
our  grave  and  somewhat  haughty.  His  dress,  ; 
a  long  robe  of  Cachemire  shawl,  covered  the 
wiiite  Arab  shirt,  and  over  all  he  wore  a  del-  i 
leately-worked  cloak  of  camel's  hair  from  , 
’Oman,  a  great  rarity  and  highly-valued  in 
in  this  part  of  Arabia.  His  head  was  adorned 
by  a  bnudered  handkerchief  in  which  silk  and 
gold  thn-ad  had  not  been8i)ared,  and  girt  by 
a  broad  baud  of  camel's  hair  entwined  with 
red  silk,  the  manufacture  of  Mesliid  ’Alee.  . 
A  gold-mounted  sword  hung  by  his  side,  and 
his  dress  was  perfumed  with  mu.«k  in  a  de  - ! 
gree  better  adapted  to  Arab  than  to  European 
nostrils.  His  glance  never  rested  tV)r  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  sometimes  it  turned  on  his  m‘arer  com- 1 
punions,  sonu  times  on  the  crowd  ;  I  have  sel¬ 
dom  seen  so  truly  an  ‘eagle  eye’  in  rapidity 
and  in  brilliancy.  j 

‘‘  By  his  side  walked  a  tall  thin  individual  , 


clad  in  garments  of  somewhat  less  costly  ma¬ 
terial,  l)ut  of  gayer  colors  and  embroidery 
than  those  of  the  king  himself.  His  face  an¬ 
nounced  unusual  Intelligence  and  courtly  po¬ 
liteness  ;  his  sword  was  not,  however,  adomeil 
with  gold,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  royal 
family,  but  with  silver  only. 

‘‘  This  was  Ziimil.  the  treasurer  and  prime 
minister — sole  minister,  indeed,  of  the  auto¬ 
crat.  Raised  from  beggary  by  ’Abd- Allah, 
the  late  king,  who  had  s*-en  in  the  ragged  or¬ 
phan  signs  of  rare  capacity,  he  continued  to 
merit  the  uninterrui>ted  favor  of  his  patron, 
and  after  his  death  had  become  equally,  or 
yet  more  dear  to  Telul,  who  raised  lum  from 
{>ost  to  post  till  he  at  last  occupied  the  high¬ 
est  jKwition  in  the  kingdom  after  the  monarch 
himself.  Faithful  to  his  master,  and  placed 
by  his  plebeian  extraction  beyond  reach  of 
rival  family  Jealousy,  his  even  and  amiable 
temper  had  made  him  eminently  popular 
without  the  palace,  and  as  cherished  by  his 
master  within,  while  his  exlraonlinary  appli- 
aition  to  business,  joint'd  with  a  ready  but 
calm  mind,  and  the  great  services  he  rendered 
the  state  in  his  double  duty,  merited,  in  the 
opinion  of  all.  those  personal  riches  of  which 
he  made  a  very  free  and  munificent  display. 

‘‘Of  the  demurely  smiling  ’Abd-el-.Mahsin, 
the  second  companion  of  the  king’s  evening 
w'alk,  I  will  siiy  nothing  for  the  moment ;  we 
shall  have  him  before  long  for  a  very  Inti¬ 
mate  actjuiuntance  and  a  steady  friend. 

‘‘  Every  one  sUkkI  up  as  Telal  drew  nigh. 
Seyf  gave  us  a  sign  to  follow  him,  made  w'ay 
tlmnigh  the  crowd,  and  saluted  his  sovereign 
with  the  authorized  formula  of  ‘  Peace  be 
with  you,  O  the  Protected  of  God !’ — no 
worse  a  title  than  ‘  Protector  ’  anyhow,  and 
more  modest.  Telul  at  once  cast  on  us  a  pen¬ 
etrating  glance,  and  addressed  a  question  in 
a  low  voice  to  Seyf,  whose  answer  was  in  the 
siime  tone.  The  prince  then  looked  again 
towards  us,  but  with  a  friendlier  expression  of 
face.  We  approached  and  touched  his  open 
hand,  repeating  the  same  salutation  Us  that 
used  by  Seyf.  No  Iww,  hand-kissing,  or 
other  ceremony  is  customary  on  these  occa¬ 
sions.  Telul  returneil  our  greeting,  and  then, 
without  a  word  more  to  us.  whispered  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  Sey^  and  passed  on  tlirough  the  pal¬ 
ace  gate.” 

Aftt'r  some  such  manner  we  m.ay  suppose 
the  patriarchs  and  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel  to  have  passed  among  their 
followers  ;  not,  as  it  is  the  modern  fjush- 
ion  to  suppose,  like  the  dirty  Hedawees 
of  the  degraded  tribes  that  escort  and 
pillage  the  tourists  who  visit  Palestine 
and  Syria.  Nearer  still  is  the  resemb¬ 
lance  to  the  fashion  of  the  early  Khaleef- 
ehs.  The  next  (juotation  is  an  excellent 
example  of  word-painting,  in  its  best 
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sense.  It  reads  like  memory  done  into 
rords,  and  such  it  ])robabIy  is. 

“On  that,  day,  then,  in  1862,  alK>ut  a  fort- 
nif^ht  after  onr  efital>li8hnient  at  Ha’yel,  and  I 
when  we  were,  in  c-onsequemre,  hilly  inured  to 
our  towu  existeuce,  Seleem  Abou  Malunood- 
el-’Eys  and  Barakut-esh-Shaniee,  that  is,  my 
coin])auion  and  myseli^  ruse,  not  from  our 
beds,  for  we  had  none,  but  from  our  roof- 
spread  carpets,  and  took  advantage  of  the  si¬ 
lent  hour  of  the  first  faint  dawn,  while  the 
stars  yet  kept  watch  in  the  sky  over  the  slum¬ 
bering  inhabitants  of  Bbomer,  to  leave  the 
bouse  for  a  cool  and  undisturlteil  walk  ere  the 
sun  should  arise  aud  man  go  forth  unto  his 
work  and  to  his  lalior.  We  locked  the  outer 
door,  aud  then  passi'd  into  the  still  twilight 
gloom  down  the  cross-street  leading  to  the 
market-place,  which  we  next  follow^  up  to 
its  farther  or  south-western  end,  where  large 
folding-gates  sepaiate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  ' 
town.  The  wolfish  city-dogs,  whose  bark, 
and  bite  too,  render  walking  the  streets  at 
night  a  rather  precarious  business,  now  tame¬ 
ly  stalked  away  in  the  gloaming,  while  here 
and  there  a  crouching  camel,  the  packages 
yet  on  his  back,  and  his  sleeping  driver  close 
by,  awaited  the  opening  of  the  warehouse  at 
whose  door  they  had  passed  the  night.  Early 
though  it  was,  the  market-gates  were  already 
unclosed,  and  the  guardian  sat  wakeful  in  his 
niche.  On  leaving  the  market  we  had  yet  to 
go  dowm  a  broad  street  of  honscs  and  gardens  i 
cheerfully  intermixed,  till  at  last  we  reached 
the  western  wall  of  the  town,  or,  rather,  of  the 
new  quarter  added  by  'AlKl-Allah.  where  the 
high  portal  between  round  flanking  towers 
gave  us  issue  on  the  o{)en  plain,  blown  over  at  i 
this  hour  by  a  light  gale  of  life  and  coolness. 
To  the  west,  but  some  four  or  five  miles  dis- ! 
tant,  rose  the  serrated  mass  of  Djebel  Shomer,  | 
throwing  up  its  black  fantastic  peaks,  now  I 
reddened  by  the  reflected  dawn,  against  the  I 
lead-blue  sky.  Northward  the  same  chain  | 
bends  round  till  it  meets  the  town,  and  then 
stretches  away  for  a  length  of  ten  or  twelve 
days'  journey,  gradually  losing  in  height  on  its 
approach  to  Meshid  ’Alee  and  the  valley  of  j 
the  Euphrates.  On  our  south  we  have  a 
little  isolated  knot  of  rocks,  and  far  off  the  ex¬ 
treme  ranges  of  Djebel  Shomer  or  ’Aja’,  to 
give  it  its  historical  name,  intersected  by  the 
broad  passes  that  lead  on  in  the  same  direction 
to  Djebel  Solma.  Behind  us  li<»  the  capital — 
Telal's  palace,  with  its  high  oval  keep,  houses, 
gardens,  walls,  and  towers,  all  coming  out 
black  against  the  ruddy  bars  of  eastern  light, 
and  behind,  a  huge  pyramidical  peak  almost 
overhanging  the  town,  and  connected  by 
lower  rocks  with  the  main  mountain  range  to 
north  and  south,  those  stony  rilis  that  protect 
the  central  heart  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
plain  itself  we  can  just  distinguish  by  the 
doubtful  twilight  several  blackish  patches  ir¬ 


regularly  scattered  over  its  face,  or  seen  as 
though  leaniug  upward  against  its  craggy 
verge ;  these  are  the  gardens  and  country- 
houses  of  ’Ol)eyd  aud  other  chiefs,  besides 
hamlets  and  villages,  such  as  Kefar  and 
'Adwah,  with  their  groves  of  palm  and 
‘  Ithel’  (a  tree  which  I  wili  describe  farther 
on),  now  blended  in  the  dusk.  One  solitary 
traveler  on  his  camel,  a  troop  of  Jat^kals 
sneaking  off  to  their  rocky  caverns,  a  few 
dingy  tents  of  Shomer  Bedouins,  such  are  the 
last  details  of  the  landscrape.  Faraway  over 
the  southern  hills  beams  the  glory  of  Canopus, 
and  announces  a  new  Arab  year ;  the  pole- 
star  to  the  north  lies  low  over  the  mountain 
tops. 

“We  pace  the  pebble-strewn  flat  to  the 
south,  till  we  leave  behind  us  the  length  of 
the  town  wall,  and  reach  the  little  cluster  of 
rtnis  alreatly  mentioned.  We  scramble  up 
to  a  sort  of  niche  near  its  summit,  whence,  at 
a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  we  can 
overlook  the  whole  extent  of  the  plain  and 
wait  the  sunrise.  Yet  before  the  highest 
crags  of  Shomer  are  gilt  with  its  first  rays,  or 
the  long  giant  shadows  of  the  eastemly  chain 
have  crossed  the  level,  we  see  groups  of  i>ea8- 
ants,  who,  drawing  their  fruit  and  vegetatde- 
laden  asses  before  them,  issue  like  little  bands 
of  ants  from  the  mountain  gorges  around,  and 
slowly  approach  on  the  tracks  converging  to 
I  the  capital.  Horsemen  from  the  town  ride 
out  to  the  gardens,  and  a  long  line  of  camels 
on  the  westerly  Medinah  road  winds  up  to¬ 
wards  Ila’yel.  We  wait  ensconced  in  our 
rocky  look-out  and  enjoy  the  view  till  the 
sun  has  risen,  and  the  cfiolness  of  the  night 
air  warms  rapidly  into  the  sultry  day;  it  is 
time  to  return.  So  we  quit  our  solitary  perch, 
and  descend  to  the  plain,  where,  keeping  in 
the  shadow  of  the  western  fortifi«nitions,  we 
regain  the  town  gate  and  thence  the  market. 
There  all  is  now  life  and  movement ;  some  of 
the  warehouses,  filled  with  rice,  flour,  spices, 
or  coffee,  and  often  concealing  in  their  inner 
reces8<*8  stores  of  the  prohibited  American 
weed,  are  already  open ;  we  salute  the  own¬ 
ers  while  we  pass,  and  they  return  a  jxdite 
and  friendly  greeting.  Camels  are  unloading 
in  the  streets,  and  Bedouins  standing  by, 
looking  anything  hut  at  home  in  the  town. 
The  shoemaker  and  the  blacksmith,  tluMi^two 
main  props  of  Arab  handicraft,  are  already 
[  at  their  work,  and  some  gossiping  bystanders 
I  are  collected  around  them.  At  the  comer 
where  our  cross  street  falls  into  the  market¬ 
place,  three  or  four  country  women  are  seat¬ 
ed,  with  piles  of  m«*lons,  gourds,  egg-plant 
ftmits,  and  the  other  garden  produce  bi'fore 
them  for  sale.  My  companion  falls  a  hag¬ 
gling  with  one  of  these  village  nymphs,  and 
ends  by  obtaining  a  dozen  ‘  badinjans '  and  a 
couple  of  water  melons,  each  bigger  than  a 
man's  head,  for  the  equivalent  of  an  English 
twoi)ence.  'With  this  purchase  we  return 
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Lome,  where  we  shut  and  bolt  the  outer  door, 
then  take  out  of  a  flat  basket  what  has  re¬ 
mained  fVom  over  night  of  our  wafer-like 
Ila'yel  brea<l.  and  with  this  and  a  melon  make 
a  hasty  breakfast.” 

Mr.  Piilgrave’s  own  estimate  of  his  work 
may  coinci«le  with  that  which  we  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  public  one — that  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Wahhabees  is  of  the  chief 
value  and  interest.  But  such,  we  pre¬ 
dict,  will  not  be  tlie  case.  In  manner, 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  book  are  freer  | 
from  constraint — evidently  more  sponta- 1 
neous ;  w'hile  in  interest  and  importance  | 
tliey  cert.ainly  yield  to  no  other  part.  | 
And,  if  any  good  were  to  come  out  of  | 
the  enterprise,  any  relations  with  interior  • 
Arabia,  the  portal  of  entry  should  be  Je-  ! 
bel  Shamm.ar.  In  a  word,  the  first  and  i 
second  acts  are  finer,  we  had  almost  said  ’ 
truer,  than  the  scene  on  which  the  au-  j 
tlior  has  lavished  all  his  pains.  | 

From  Jebel  Shammar  to  the  Wahha- 
bee  ca])ital,  the  road  lay  through  Lower 
Nejd — at  first  a  sandy  plain,  with  scant 
herbage  ;  then  a  high  plateau  (the  plain 
of  Upi)er  Kaseom)  where  pasturage  im- 


no  great  distance,  wa-s  invested  by  the 
autocrat  of  Iliad.  After  a  weary  dehay, 
this  place  was  left  on  the  3rd  of  Octol)er, 
and  the  final  space  l)etween  Bereydah 
and  Rit'id,  the  goal  of  the  enterprise,  en¬ 
tered  on.  “  This  is  Nejd,”  said  a  man 
of  Bc*reydah  ;  “  he  who  entereth  it  com- 
eth  not  out  again.”  And  so  it  nearly 
proved. 

Ascending  the  high  ground  that  en¬ 
compasses  the  province,  and  traversing 
a  gra.ssy  undulating  country,  the  road  at 
length  left  the  greener  land  of  Kaseem, 
and  struck  into  another  of  the  Nefood, 
of  w’hich  we  have  already  had  experi¬ 
ence.  Once  over  this,  the  travelers  found 
themselves  in  a  valley  that  runs  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  tran.s- 
versely  across  the  Peninsula  past  the 
Nejd ;  and  in  the  far  distance  was  the 
outline  of  Jebel  Tuweyh,  the  barrier  of 
the  Nejd  proper— a  crescent-shaped  range, 
between  the  horns  of  which  lies  Kaseem. 

As  the  chief  object  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s 
journey  was  the  exploration  of  this  prov¬ 
ince,  w'e  must  quote  his  description  of 
its  boundaries  and  its  confirm.ation.  lie 


proves ;  and  next.  Lower  Kaseem,  of  the 
first  view  of  which  Mr.  Palgrave  says, 

”  Ih'fore  US  to  the  utmost  horizim  stretched 
an  immense  plain,  studded  with  towns  and 
villages,  towers  and  groves,  ail  steeped  in  the  j 
dazzling  noon,  and  announcing  everywlierc  { 
opulence,  life,  and  activity.  The  average  , 
breadth  of  this  popular  di.strict  is  about  sixty  i 
miles,  its  length  twice  as  much,  or  more ;  it ! 
lies  full  two  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of ' 
the  uplands,  which  here  break  otf  like  a  wall, 
and  leave  the  lower  ground  to  stretch  uniu-  , 
terrupted  far  away  to  the  long  transverse 
chain  of  Toweyk  that  bounds  it  to  the  south. 

.  .  .  W e  had  halted  for  a  moment  on  the  . 
verge  of  the  uplands  to  enjoy  the  maguifleent  , 
prospi  ct  before  us.  Below  lay  the  wide  | 
plain ;  at  a  few  miles'  distance  we  saw  the  thick  ' 
palm-groves  of  'Eyoon,  and  what  little  of  its  . 
towers  and  citadel  the  dense  foliage  permit- 1 
ted  to  tiie  eye.  Far  off  on  our  right,  that  is,  i 
to  the  west,  a  largw  dark  patch  marked  the  | 
tillage  and  plantations  which  girdle  the  town  ' 
of  licss ;  otli(;r  villages  and  hamlets  too  were  : 
tliickly  scattered  over  the  landscape.  All  ; 
along  the  ridge  where  we  stood,  and  visible 
at  various  distances  down  the  level,  rose  the 
tall  circular  watch-towers  of  Kaseem.” 

At  tlte  town  of  Boreydah,  the  party 
first  encountered  W ahhabee  obstacles  5 
for  war  was  raging  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  important  town  of  ’Oneyzah,  at 


says : 

”  This  mountain  essentially  constitutes  Ne- 
Jed.  It  is  a  wide  and  flat  chain,  or  rather 
plateau,  whose  general  form  is  that  of  a  huge 
crescent ;  its  central  and  broad(‘st  segment 
belongs  to  the  province  of  ’ Aared ;  its  north¬ 
eastern  horn  to  that  of  Sedeyr ;  and  in  the 
first  part  of  its  southerly  limb  lies  Woshem, 
after  which  the  mountain  runs  on  between 
the  south  and  west  behind  the  pilgrim  road 
of  Nejed.  and  thus  severs  it  from  Wadi  Dow- 
asir.  Kaseem  with  its  lowlands  is  in  front 
of,  and  in  a  manntT  embraced  by,  this  part  of 
the  crescent ;  while  Hasa  to  the  east,  Yemit- 
mah  and  Afluj  to  the  south,  and  the  intermin¬ 
able  valley  of  Dowasir  to  the  southwest,  form 
its  background  and  appendages.  If  I  may 
be  pennitted  here  to  give  my  rough  guess  re¬ 
garding  the  elevation  of  the  main  plateau,  a 
guess  gr  )unded  partly  on  the  vegetation,  cli¬ 
mate,  and  similar  local  features,  partly  on  an 
approximative  estimate  of  tlie  ascent  its^-lf, 
and  of  the  sulisequent  descent  on  the  other 
or  sea  side,  I  should  say  that  it  varies  from  a 
height  of  one  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
surrounding  level  of  the  Peninsula,  and  may 
thus  be  alraut  three  thousand  feet  at  most 
al>ove  the  sea.  Its  loftiest  ledges  occur  In 
the  8ede3rr  district,  where  we  shall  pass  them 
befit>re  long ;  the  centre  and  the  south-wester- 
!  ly  arm  is  certainly  lower.  DJebel  Toweyk  is 
the  middle  knot  of  Arabia,  its  Caucasus,  so 
I  to  say ;  and  is  still,  as  it  has  often  been  in 
1  former  times,  the  turning  point  of  the  whole, 
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or  almost  tbe  hole,  Peninsula  in  a  ik^HUoaI 
and  national  bearing.  To  it  alone  is  tbe  term 
‘  Nejed,’  strietly  and  lopograpbically  applied ; 
although  tlie  same  denomination  is  some¬ 
times,  nay,  often,  given  by  the  Arabs  them¬ 
selves  to  all  the  inland  provinees  now  under 
WahhalK‘e  rule;  and  hence  Yemamah,  Ha- 
reek,  Atlaj,  Dowttsir,  and  Kaseein  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  ‘  Nejed,’  Imt  more  in  a 
govermental  than  in  a  geographical  sense.” 

And  again  ; 

“The  great  mass  of  upland,  thus  named 
‘Toweyk,’  or  *  Nejed.’  is  for  the  most  of  cal¬ 
careous  formation,  though  toward  east  and 
south  peaks  of  granite  arc  sometimes  inter¬ 
mixed  with  tlie  limestone  rock,  or  clustered 
apart.  Itasalt,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
appi'ars  nowhere,  and  in  this  respect,  To¬ 
weyk  offers  a  remiu-kable  contrast  to  the  Slio- 
mer  range.  There  the  prevailing  formation 
is  reddish  granite  and  basalt,  rising  in  fantas¬ 
tic  j>eaks  and  sierras;  here  a  white  table¬ 
land,  and  long  parallel  lines  like  stairs.  Tiie 
extreme  verge  is  almost  always  abrupt,  and 
takes  a  Indd  rise  of  about  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  sheer  in  chalky  cliffs  from  the  adjoining 
plain.  Then  succeeds  a  table-land,  various 
in  extent,  and  nearly  level  throughout ;  then 
another  step  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet, 
followed  by  a  second  and  higher  table  land ;  i 
and  occasionally  a  third  aud  yet  loilier  pla- 1 
teau  crowns  the  st'cond ;  but  the  summit  is  i 
invariably  fiat,  excepting  tlie  few  granite 
crests  on  the  further  side  of  Sedeyr  and  to¬ 
wards  Yemamah.  These  higli  grounds  are 
for  the  most  clothed  on  their  upper  surface 
with  fine  and  suilicient  pastures  which  last 
throughout  the  year;  but  the  greater  the  ele¬ 
vation  the  less  is  tbe  fertility  and  the  drier 
the  soil.  Trees,  solitar}’  or  in  little  groups, 
are  here  common  ;  not  indeed  tiie  well-known 
Ithel  of  the  plain,  but  the  Sidr  (or,  according 
to  the  ’Nejdean  dialect,  Sedeyr,  whence  the 
name  of  one  great  jirovlnce),  or  Uie  ^larkh, 
with  its  aide-spreading  oak-like  branches, 
and  the  tangled  tlioniy  Talh.  Little  water  is 
to  be  found,  at  any  rate  in  autumn,  though  I 
saw  some  spots  that  appeared  to  have  {mioIs 
in  spring ;  we  met  with  one,  and  one  only, 
perennial  source,  w’hich  1  will  describe  when 
we  rt*ach  it. 

“The  entire  plateau  is  intersected  by  a 
maxe  of  valleys,  some  broad,  some  narrow, 
some  long  and  winding,  some  of  little  length, 
but  almost  all  bordered  with  steep  and  at  | 
times  prt'cipitous  banks,  aud  looking  as  tliough 
they  had  been  artificially  cut  out  in  the  lime¬ 
stone  mountain.  In  these  countless  hollows 
is  concentrated  the  fertility  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Nejed ;  gardens  and  houses,  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  villages,  hidden  from  view  among 
the  depths  while  one  journeys  over  the  dry 
flats  (I  liad  well-nigh  called  them  ‘denes,’  fur 
they  often  reminded  mu  of  those  near  Yar- 1 


mouth)  alMive,  till  one  comes  suddenly  on  the 
mass  of  emerald  green  lM?neath.*  One  would 
think  that  two  different  lands  and  climates 
had  been  somehow  interwoven  into  one.  yet 
remained  unbiended.  The  soil  of  these  val¬ 
leys  is  light,  and  mixed  with  marl,  sand,  and 
little  jH-bbles  washed  down  from  the  heights, 
for  every  where  their  ubnipt  edges  are  furrow¬ 
ed  by  torrent  tracks,  that,  collecting  aliove, 
rush  over  in  winter,  and  often  turn  tlie  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  gully  below  into  a  violent  wa¬ 
tercourse  for  two  or  three  days,  till  the  mo¬ 
mentary  supply  is  S|>ent,  and  then  jxiols  and 
plashes  remain  through  the  montlis  of  spring, 
wiiile  the  most  of  the  water  sinks  under¬ 
ground,  where  it  forms  an  unfailing  supply 
for  the  wells  in  summer,  or  breaks  out  once 
more  in  living  springs  amid  the  lowlands  of 
Hasa  and  Kateef,  towards  the  sea-coast,  and 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  Djebel  Toweyk  itself” 

Through  this  country  lay  tlie  road  to 
the  capital ;  and  be  it  noted,  in  justice  to 
the  Wahhaliees,  that  the  men  of  Sedeyr 
(for  thus  the  province  now  traversed  is 
named)  were  eminently  courteous  to  tlie 
strangers. 

And  so  to  Iliad,  name  of  mysterious 
wonder— one  of  those  jihices  where  heads 
are  supposed  to  roll  ea.sily  off  men’s 
shoulders,  and  whence  few  who  enter 
from  the  outer  world  ever  re  issue.  Thus 
was  the  first  view  of  the  city : 

“  Before  us  stretched  a  wild  open  valley, 
and  in  its  foreground,  immediately  ladow  the 
pebbly  slope  on  whose  summit  we  stiMKl,  lay 
the  capital,  large  and  wpinre,  crowneil  by 
high  towers  and  strong  walls  of  defemte,  a 
mass  of  roofs  and  terraces,  where  overtop¬ 
ping  all  frowned  the  huge  but  irregular  pile 
i  of  Feysul's  royal  castle,  and  hard  by  it  rose 
I  tiie  scarce  less  conspicuous  palace,  built  and 
inhabited  by  his  eldest  son,  ’Abd-Allah.  Other 
edifices  too  of  remarkable  appearance  broke 
here  and  there  tlmiugh  the  maze  of  grey  nxif- 
tops,  tint  their  object  and  indwcllcrs  we  were 
I  yet  to  learn.  All  around  for  full  three  miles 
over  the  surrounding  plain,  but  more  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  west  and  south,  waved  a  sea  of 
palm-trees  above  green  fields  and  well-wa- 
tend  gardens;  while  the  singing  droning 
sound  of  the  water-wheels  reached  us  even 
where  we  had  halted,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  more  from  the  nearest  town  walls.” 

The  chajiters  descriptive  of  the  Wiih- 
habee  capital,  its  ruler,  f^overnmeiit,  and 
jieople,  are  pregnant  with  netv  informa¬ 
tion.  As  on  other  occasions,  Mr.  I’al- 
jnave  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  recent 
history  of  the  sect,  the  more  vahiable  .as 
modern  native  accounts  of  Arabia,  if 
such  exist,  are  not  accessible  to  Euro- 
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peans.  And  we  may  note  here  that  these  ! 
nistorical  interpolations,  with  other  epi¬ 
sodical  digressions  are  always  interest¬ 
ing  even  to  the  general  reader,  and  that 
they  have  a  remarkable  facility  of  falling 
into  their  places  without  breaking  the 
Uiread  of  the  narrative. 

The  portrait  of  Feysul,  the  Wahhabee 
monarch,  is  re{)ulsive  ;  his  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  described  to  be  the  hardest 
despotism  ;  the  people,  to  whom  w’e  sh.'ill 
presently  recur,  are  most  puritanically  | 
unamiable.  The  country  governed  from 
Iliad  embraces  the  best  portion  of  the 
peninsula ;  the  governed  are  of  the  pur¬ 
est  of  the  Arab  race.  Although  the  dy-  | 
nasty  of ’Abd-el-Wjihhab  received  a  stag-  | 
gering  blow  from  Mohammad  ’Alee,  ^ 
Pa.sha  of  Egypt,  in  the  year  1830,  it  has 
since  had  the  wisilom  to  let  the  rulei’s  of 
the  Nile  valley  alone,  and,  while  con  fin-  ■ 
ing  its  dominion  to  the  highland  of  Ara- ' 
bia,  with  encro.achments  on  the  rich 
shores  of  the  Persian  G>ilf,  has,  by  con¬ 
centration,  much  strengthened  itself.  Hut  ^ 
the  severity  of  its  precept  and  practice 
i.s  an  ab.solute  bar  to  all  progress,  and 
makes  friendly  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  impossible.  Mr.  Palgrave’s  po¬ 
sition  in  the  capitJil  was  one  of  danger, 
ending  in  imminent  peril ;  he  owes  his 
safety  greatly  to  the  court  intrigues  which 
split  the  family  of  the  wretched  Feysul 
— greatly,  also,  to  his  own  courage.  The 
ini(lnight  scene  in  the  monarch’s  pahu-e, 
which  determine(i  him  on  secret  flight, 
is  admirably  eflfei’tive.  Throughout  his 
stay,  danger  seems  to  have  whette<l  the 
edge  of  his  adventurous  spirit.  He  is 
full  of  description,  anecdote,  and  more 
solid  information.  Nevertheless,  w*e 
could  have  wi-hed  that  he  had  visited  the 
Wahhabees  first,  and  Jel)el  Shammar 
last.  His  mind's  eye  still  bears  on  its 
retina  the  image  of  the  puritan,  and  col¬ 
ors  his  view  of  the  Arab  race  generally.  [ 
In  his  itccount  of  the  Wahh.abet's,  he  pre-  , 
sents  his  rea<ler  with  a  new  view  of  the 
Arab  in  his  puritanical  a8j)ect — one  th.at 
is  altogether  modern,  but  not  the  less  in¬ 
structive.  In  place  of  being  supersti-  : 
litms  and  reverent,  he  is  here  intolerant  | 
of  saints  and  their  tombs,  disrespectful 
in  his  usjige  of  holy  things :  instead  of 
Uie  e.xtreme  courtesy  that  historically 
marks  him,  he  is  rugged  in  his  talk  as  i 
any  Cromwellian  ;  he  adorns  not  his  sen- , 


tences  with  religious  phrases,  but  regards 
all  such  ornaments  as  degenerate  redun¬ 
dancies.  The  deseciated  temjde  at  Meb- 
beh,  and  the  rifled  tomb  of  the  Prophet 
at  El-Medeeneh,  bear  a  close  analogy  to 
the  profanations  that  deprived  England 
of  the  greater  part  of  her  church  plate 
and  her  p.-iinted  glass.  The  man  and  his 
creed  are  as  hard  and  uugeni.al  as  the 
uncompromising  Puritjm.  The  picture 
of  theWahhabee,  drawn  by  the  English¬ 
man,  is  true  to  the  life.  Hut  it  some¬ 
what  tones  the  rest  of  his  book,  which, 
we  think,  scarcely  does  the  Arabs  full 
ju.stice.  A  theory  that  would  assume 
VVahhabee  characteristics  to  be  such  as 
distinguished  the  early  days  of  El-Islnm 
is  certainly  unten.nble ;  nor,  perhaps,  does 
Mr.  Palgrave  go  as  far.  All  history, 
anecdote,  and  national  poctiy  disprove 
it ;  and,  while  some  of  the  romance  which 
clings  to  the  Arab  will  disappear  as  we 
know  him  better,  as  it  has  fallen  from 
the  noble  savage  of  other  lands,  we  may 
be  content  to  believe  that  the  ojtinions 
regarding  him  held  by  educated  men  are 
not  verj-  far  from  the  truth.  Indeed, 
passages  might  be  quoted  from  many 
jiages  of  this  book  itself,  which  quite  co¬ 
incide  with  those  opinions. 

Ap])arently  from  the  same  cause,  Mr. 
Palgrave  has  conceived  a  severe  and  (as 
we  hold)  erroneous  view  of  El-Islam  re¬ 
ligion.  Here  he  is  writing  with  his  Wah- 
habee  experience  in  his  thoughts  ;  hence 
I  his  severity  ;  but  we  are  fairly  at  a  loss 
to  explain  the  far  more  serious  errors  of 
opinion  into  which  he  has  fallen.  His 
view  of  Mohammadanism  must  surely 
be  unwittingly  biasstd  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Propagau<la.  Otherwise,  he  8carc*e- 
ly  couM  have  written  so  strongly  against 
Mohammad's  conception  of  One  God, 
omniscient,  omnipresent,  omnijiotent.  In 
tnith,  his  attack  is  on  these  attributes, 
while  he  ignores  others — compassionate, 
merciful,  very  forgiving ;  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  quote  the  ninety-nine  attri¬ 
butes  in  confirmation  of  our  own  opin¬ 
ions. 

To  justify  the  critisim  by  an  extract : 

“  One  miglit  ut  first  sight  think  that  tliis 
treuieiuious  Autwrat,  this  uncontroiied  and 
unsympathir.ing  Power,  would  be  far  above 
nnytliing  like  passions,  desires,  or  incliiiatious. 
Yet  such  is  not  the  case,  fur  lie  has  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Ilis  creatures  one  niidn  fccluig  luid 
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Bourre  of  action,  namely,  jealously  of  them, 
lest  they  should  perchance  attribute  to  them- 
sj'lve  something  of  wliat  is  Ilis  alone,  and 
thus  encrf)aoh  on  His  all-engrossing  kingdom. 
Hence  He  is  ever  more  prone  to  punish  than 
to  reward,  to  iiifliet  pain  than  to  bestow 
pleasure,  to  ruin  than  to  build.  It  is  His  sin¬ 
gular  satisfaction  to  let  created  beings  contin¬ 
ually  fee]  that  they  are  notliing  else  than  Ilis 
slaves.  His  tools,  and  contemptilde  tools  also, 
that  thus  they  may  the  better  acknowledge 
His  superiority,  and  know  His  power  to  In* 
altove  tlieir  power.  His  cunning  above  llieir 
cunning.  His  will  above  their  will.  His  pride 
al>ove  tlieir  pride ;  or  rather,  tliat  there  is  no 
power,  cunning,  will,  or  pride  save  His  own.” 

All  which,  and  much  more,  he  says  he 
takes  for  granted,  “  monstrous  or  blas¬ 
phemous  as  it  may  appear,”  to  be  “  ex¬ 
actly  and  literally  that  which  the  Coran 
conveys  or  intends  to  convey.”  And  he 
clenches  this  a.s.sertion  by  quoting  a  tra¬ 
dition  (doubtful,  as  are  all  Mohammadan 
traditions)  to  the  following  eifect : 

“  When  God — so  nins  the  tradition  ;  I  had 
better  said,  the  blasphemy — resolved  to  create 
the  human  race.  He  took  into  His  hands  a 
mass  of  earth,  the  same  whence  all  mankind 
were  to  be  formed,  and  in  which  they  after  a 
maimer  preexisted ;  and,  having  then  divid¬ 
ed  the  cbal  into  two  equal  portions.  He  threw 
the  one  half  into  liell,  saying,  ‘Tliese  to  eter¬ 
nal  fire,  and  I  care  not and  projectial  the 
other  half  into  heaven,  ailding,  ‘  and  these  to 
Paradise,  and  I  care  not.’  ” 

The  error  into  which  he  Inns  here  fallen 
Bfirings  mainly  from  a  mistake  in  reading 
the  Arabic  negative.  The  tradition,  cor¬ 
rectly  rendered,  reads — “These  [will 
be]  in  Paradise,  and  I  sh.-ill  not  disap- 
rove  ;  and  these  [will  be]  in  the  fire,  and 
shall  not  disapprove.” 

Nor  do  we  find  that  the  Kunin  re¬ 
quires  such  contemptibly  abject  Iteliev- 
ers  ;  “  Your  tuniing  your  faces  [in  pray¬ 
er]  towards  the  cast  and  the  west  is  not 
piety  :  but  the  pious  is  he  who  believeth 
in  God  and  the  last  day,  and  in  the  an¬ 
gels  and  the  Scripture  and  the  prophets, 
and  who  givetli  money,  notwithstanding 
his  love  [of  it]  to  relations  and  orphans, 
and  to  the  needy  and  the  son  of  the  road, 
and  to  the  askers,  and  for  [the  lilieration 
of]  slaves,  and  who  performeth  prayer 
and  giveth  the  legal  alms ;  and  those 
who  perform  their  covenant  when  they 
covenant,  and  the  jiatient  in  adversity 
and  affliction,  and  in  the  time  of  violence. 


These  are  they  who  have  been  true,  and 
these  are  they  who  fear  [God].” 

True,  Mr.  Palgrave  assei’ts  that  his 
reading  of  the  tenor  of  the  Kiiraii  is  the 
correct  one,  and  prudently  meets  object¬ 
ors  by  acknowledging  that  “  heteroclite 
exceptions”  are  found  therein,  adding 
that  they  can  only  “  lie  adduced  in  op|>o- 
sition  to  the  great  scheme  of  the  work 
and  its  writer,  when  one  feeble  line  shall 
prove  Shakspeare  no  poet,”  «tc.  Asser¬ 
tion  can,  of  course,  he  met  by  counter  as¬ 
sertion.  We  can  broadly  say  that  he 
has  mistaken  the  teaching  of  the  Proph¬ 
et,  and  quote  passage  for  passage  in  his 
summing  up  of  tliat  teaching.  But  we 
are  content  to  reflt'ct  on  the  causes  from 
w'hich  8|»i'ang  the  religion  of  Mohammad, 
to  weigli  the  utter  degradation  of  belief 
in  which  lie  found  his  countrymen,  to 
reniemlier  that  wdiile  he  endeavored  to 
raise  their  theology  to  a  lofly,  almost  in¬ 
accessible,  height,  he  had  to  contend  with 
the  most  miserable  superstitions,  that  he 
dared  not  emancipate  the  Arabs  from  all 
their  darling  sin.s,  that  he  therefore  per¬ 
mitted,  “  for  tlie  hardness  oftheir  hearts,” 
polygamy  and  divorce,  and  even  excited 
their  hopes  of  heaven  hy  the  promise  of 
sensuous  pleasures  in  Paradise  ;  reseiT- 
ing  for  the  most  pious  the  highest  heav¬ 
enly  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
perfection  of  the  Deity. 

Further,  the  author  th.inks  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  Mohamm.ad’s  teaching  was 
aimed  chiefly  against  Christianity.  This 
may  he  so,  hut  the  arguments  here  ad¬ 
duced  do  not  prove  it.  They  rest  mainly 
on  the  prohibition  of  wine,  music,  hells, 
sunrise  prayers.  The  notion  that  wine 
was  prohibited  because  it  was  sacramen¬ 
tal  auiong  the  Christians  is  almost  too 
jiuerile  to  combat  Its  effects  among 
Oriental  nations  is  too  precious  to  he  over- 
lookeil  by  a  man  of  the  Prophet’s  saga¬ 
city  ;  and  the  counter-assertion  that  it 
“  has,  in  fact,  been  not  only  tolerated  by 
the  Founder  of  Christianity,  hut  even,  if 
I  may  so  say,  patronized  and  raised  to  a 
dignity  of  the  highest  religious  import, 
nay,  in  the  belief  of  three-fourths  of  the 
Christian  world,  absolutely  supernat¬ 
ural,”  is  a  sophism.  The  wine  sanctioned 
hy  Christianity  was  not  inebriating  ;  that 
forbidden  hy  Mohammad  was — he  him¬ 
self  drank  unfermented  wine.  The  anath¬ 
ema  against  music  may  he  au  error  of 
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judgment,  or  taste,  if  you  will ;  but  it  can  ' 
scarcely  have  l)een  leveled  against  clmrch 
music,  while  profaii%  music  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  concomitant  of  vice  in  the  East. 
Wliether  the  Mueddin’s  call  to  prayer  is 
not  more  soul-stirring  th.-m  the  jingling 
bell  of  an  E.istern  Church  we  leave  those 
v  ho  have  heard  both  to  judge  ;  and,  as 
to  tlie  prayers  of  sunrise,  surely  tliese 
were  interdicted  not  because  of  any 
Christian  observance,  but  because  of  the 
wide  spread  of  sun-worship  in  Arabia.  ] 

The  laws  and  injunctions  relating  to 
women  belong  to  a  8ubj<^t  too  extensive 
for  discussion  here.  Perhaps  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  remember  that,  mistaken  and 
wrong  as  they  are,  tliey  effect  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  in  the  morality  of  the  Arabs. 
\Ve  deny  that  the  domestic  life  of  a  Mus¬ 
lim  necessarily  “  resembles  alternately 
the  stable  of  beasts,  or  the  battle-field  of 
lioman  legend.” 

Had  Muiiammad’s  creed  been  the  mis¬ 
erable  cast-iron  invention  which  it  is  in 
tliis  l)ook  descrilK'd  to  lie,  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  all  the  events  of  which  his¬ 
tory  makes  us  sure  couKl  have  come  out 
of  it.  The  facts  of  the  rise  of  El  Islam 
refute  such  wholesale  assertions.  Like 
most  able  reformers,  Mohammad  appeal¬ 
ed  to  the  intellect  and  the  sense  alike  of 
bis  disciples.  The  result  was  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  mediajval  empires  and  the  un- 
exam|*led  prosperity  of  a  new  religion 
and  a  new  nation.  Until  the  results  of 
Mohammad's  teaching  are  proved  to  be 
myths,  we  may  decline  to  accept  as  true 
tlieories  which  negative  history. 

We  might  almost  have  spared  our¬ 
selves  any  plea  for  Mohammad,  when  we 
read  the  conclusion  of  Sir.  Palgrave’s 
onslaught  “  The  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruit,”  he  says ;  “  and,  should  any  of  my 
readers,  though  I  should  be  reluctant  to 
suppose  it,  yet  hesitate  between  approval 
and  rejection  of  Coran  ic  tlieology,  its 
practical  results  and  outworking  in  the 
VVahhabee  capital,  may  help  him  to 
make  up  his  mind.”  Here  we  have  the 
root  of  all  this  misconception.  Passing 
by  what  may  be  called  the  “insolence 
of  novelty”  displayed  in  his  description 
of  the  Wahhabees — (not  quite  as  bad 
as  they  are  here  painted) — we  discover 
that  he  believes  their  testimony  to  lie  the 
true  teaching  of  Mohammad — a  genuine 
Keformatiou  of  El  Islam.  As  apposite 


were  the  notion  that  Puritanism  repre¬ 
sented  apostolic  Christi.anity.  The  Wah¬ 
habees  are  not  Mohamnnadan  Reformers, 
but  INIohammadan  Puritans,  though,  like 
the  Puritans,  they  pretend  to  the  better 
title. 

Until  recent  years,  IMohammad  was 
unjustly  condemned  byEurojiean  writers 
— he  is  now  commonly  praised  over¬ 
much.  Mr.  Palgrave’s  theory  represents 
a  reaction.  We  await  a  philosophical 
handling  of  a  remarkable  man  who  has 
left  his  m.ark  on  all  time. 

Another  point,  to  which  wo  must 
take  exception,  is  of  a  purely  literary 
character.  We  read,  at  page  811,  “  The 
lands  where  Arabic  is  at  the  present  day 
spoken  precisely  as  it  was  in  the  age  of 
Mahomet,  or  even  earlier,  w’ith  what¬ 
ever  gi-ammar  and  enunciation  can  sup¬ 
ply  to  give  freshness  and  perfection  to 
Its  exactitude,  are  Djebel  Shomar,  Kas- 
seem,  Sedeyr,  Woshem,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  ’Aart*d.”  This  astounding 
assertion  is  refuted  by  the  whole  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  country — by  the  express  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  hundred  and  one  native  lexi¬ 
cographers  who  have  made  Arabic  the 
richest  of  all  languages  in  its  dictiona¬ 
ries.  For  many  centuries  past,  but  one 
secluded  district  has  been  by  these  learn¬ 
ed  men  believeil  to  preserve  the  ancient 
language.  In  the  face  of  this  tact,  it  is 
simply  incredible  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  entire  |)oninsuIa  still  sju-ak 
that  tongue,  pure  and  undefiled.  Tlie 
great  caravan  route  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Mekkeh  has  passed  through  these  dis¬ 
tricts  for  centuries  past — nay,  since  the 
jiromulgation  of  El  Islam  ;  an<l  can  we 
believe  that  the  fact  of  classical  Arabic 
still  existing  therein  as  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  overlooked  by  all  the 
Arab  professors,  lecturers  in  the  great 
schools  of  Cairo,  El  Rasrah,  and  Damas¬ 
cus,  who  have  passed  along  that  ro.ad  ? 

The  latter  half  of  the  second  volume 
narrates  a  tour  round  the  coasts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  continuation  of  the  ad¬ 
venturous  journey  across  the  Peninsula. 
It  is  fully  as  entertaining  as  the  e.arlier 
narrative,  withal  betraying  a  more  jirac- 
ticed  pen.  Take  the  description  of  the 
shipwreck,  dramatically  painted  as  it  is 
— read  it  beside  the  voyages  of  that  won¬ 
derful  sailor,  Sindibad  of  the  sea — and 
then  realize  his  frequent  shipwrecks  and 
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hair-breadth  escapes.  The  Arab  s.ailor  is  ' 
he!e  portrayed  to  the  life.  We  can  not  i 
linger  over  this  portion  of  the  book —  j 
though  much  might  be  said  about  it  and  . 
learnt  from  it — but  we  quit  it  with  less  ' 
regret,  ina.smuch  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  regions  visiteil  are  the  least  Arab  of 
tlie  Peninsula.  We  have  thus  far  spent ' 
an  hour  with  the  pure  Arabs?,  and  may 
be  content  to  hold  our  hand  while  the  ^ 
image  of  that  wonderful  race  is  still  fresh 
in  our  mind.  E.s.r.  ! 


THE  KIIEMLIN  OF  MOSCOW. 

A  RKKTX'H  BY  TUB  KUITUS. 

At  the  head  of  this  nninber  of  the  Ec¬ 
lectic  may  be  found  a  fine  Engraving  of 
the  Kremlin  of  Moscow.  It  is  a  striking 
and  sjccurate  reprc.sentation  of  that  an¬ 
cient  and  renowne<l  fortress  of  central 
Russia.  It  is  so  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  that  great  empire — the  scene  and  the 
birth  place  of  so  many  historic  events, 
and  held  in  such  high  and  holy  rever¬ 
ence  by  all  true-hearted  Russians,  that 
we  have  thought  it  an  objec^t  of  sutficient 
interest  ainl  instruction  to  bring  it  in  tliis 
form  before  the  eye  ami  the  mind  of  our 
readers.  Having  spent  some  time  in 
traversing  and  examining  its  suj>erb  pal¬ 
aces,  its  cathe<lral  churches,  its  varied 
public  buildings,  its  innumerable  objects 
of  interc'st  which  are  garnered  up  within 
its  precincts,  and  climbing  its  lolty  tow¬ 
ers  a  few  months  since,  we  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  attempting  to  desc-ribc*,  as  l)est 
we  may,  its  va.st  collection  ot  imperial  ^ 
treasures, with  the  edifices  which  are  wall¬ 
ed  wit  hin  this  remarkable  inclosun.  We 
would  fain  communicate  to  the  mind  of 
our  readers  the  abiding  interest  and  ad¬ 
miration  which  these  marvelous  scenes 
and  objects  imparted  to  us.  Hut  no  pen 
and  no  language  is  a<le<piate  to  convey  a 
full  impression.  Nothing  but  an  actual 
inspection  and  a  personal  examination 
ami  study  of  this  great  historic  locality, 
and  its  countless  objects  can  suifice  to  do 
tins. 

The  Kremlin  is  a  colossal  volume  of 
Russian  history,  with  many  chajiters  and 
a  long  index  of  })ag&s.  It  is  a  record 
of  memorable  events  extending  through 
centuries.  It  is  the  heart  and  soul  of 


Russia.  It  is  the  great  central  fortress 
of  this  mightiest  empire  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  It  is  the  throne  of  the 
Emperors.  Here  they  have  been  crown¬ 
ed  for  ages.  They  would  not  dare  to  1)« 
erowmed  elsewhere.  Here  their  thrones, 
and  crowns,  and  imjierial  regalia  are  de¬ 
posited  for  safe  keeping  for  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  posterity.  The  Kremlin  is  the 
grand  sanctuary  of  religion.  It  is  the 
center  of  Russian  cathedrals  and  the 
consecrated  residence  of  the  Holy  Synod 
of  the  Greek  Church  and  her  Metrojioli- 
tan  Hishops.  Here  they  perform  the 
coronation  ceremonies  and  anoint  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia  with  holy  oil ;  and 
on  these  occ;isions  the  imj>erial  court  of 
Russia  exhibits  scenes  of  suj)erlative 
magnificence,  upon  jeweled  thrones,  with 
diamond  crowns,  and  precious  stones  of 
inestimable  value. 

Tlie  Kremlin  is  the  pride  of  Moscow, 
and  the  holy  city  of  all  Russia.  It  w.as 
the  chosen  alnxle  of  the  old  Muscovite 
Princes — the  long  residence  of  the  old 
Tartar  sovereigns.  It  is  the  sacred  .\1- 
cazar  of  the  Sclavonians,  the  great  North¬ 
ern  Acropolis,  the  far-famed  Alhambra 
of  the  Russians.  And  it  is  the  vener¬ 
ated  mausoleum  of  the  imperial  family 
from  Ivan  the  terrible  down  to  Peter  the 
Great.  And  here  are  the  tombs  of  the 
Patriarchs  taking  their  long  slumlwrs 
with  the  mighty  monarchs  w'hom  they 
crow'ned.  It  incloses  all  that  is  most 
precious  and  sacred  to  the  Russian  race. 

“  Have  you  seen  Moscow?”  said  Prince 
Gortschakoff  to  us  at  St.  Petersburg. 
“  Not  yet,  sir.  Prince.”  “  Oh  you  must 
go  and  see  Moscow!  You  do  not  see 
Russia  unless  you  see  Moscow’,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  with  markeil  enthusiasm.  After- 
wanls,  when  we  had  traverse<l  Moscow 
and  the  heights  of  the  Kremlin,  we  com¬ 
prehended  his  m&ining,  and  reverenced 
Iiis  princely  enthusiasm.  We  now  lieg 
the  reader  carefully  to  examine  the  en¬ 
graving.  In  viewing  this  colossal  <’ol- 
lection  of  palaces,  cathtslrals  and  tow¬ 
ers,  the  spectator  is  supjiused  to  stand 
u|K)n  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Mosipia, 
above  the  massive  stone  bridge,  with 
its  seven  arches.  The  Mo8(jua  is  said  to 
be  here  two  hundred  yards  in  width. 
Immediately  behind  the  spectator  on  the 
broad  street  where  he  stands,  is  a  long 
range  of  high  buildings  on  the  same  side  of 
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the  river,  and  about  one  third  of  Moscow. 
The  current  flows  to  tlie  right  along  the 
walls  of  the  Kremlin,  leaving  a  broad 
carriage-way  between  the  walls  and  the 
river.  The  finest  view  of  the  Kremlin  ! 
isobtaine<l  from  the  Moskwietskir  bridge, 
in  the  foreground  of  the  engraving.  On  ! 
this  spot  we  gazed  upon  the  walls,  pal- , 
aces  and  towers  with  surpassing  admira- , 
tion  Our  first  view  on  apjtroaching 
this  vast  cluster  of  edifices  excited  a  feel-  j 
ing  of  awe  and  reverence,  almost  ofj 
dread,  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  i 
dead  had  not  all  departed.  Look  up  ' 
now  upon  the  Kremlin.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  Tai'tar  word  A'm«,  signi-  i 
fying  fortress.  It  is  a  tall  city  in  the  | 
center  of  Moscow.  It  stands  on  a  hill.  ' 
It  is  elevateil  like  a  mighty  salver,  laden 
and  filled  with  paliices  and  cathedrals, ; 
bigii  above  its  surroundings.  It  is  en- 
circletl  by  castellated  walls  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  extent  These  walls  vary  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  thick,  and  from 
thirty  to  filly  feet  high,  surmounted  with 
sixty-one  turrets,  and  having  five  gates 
of  entrance.  It  dates  from  13G7.  Wit  hin 
these  walls  are  contained  all  the  most 
historically  important  buildings  of  Mos¬ 
cow  ;  the  holiest  churches,  with  the 
tondjs  of  the  ancient  Czars,  patriarchs 
and  metropolitans — tlie  im))erial  pal.-UHW, 
ancient  anil  modern,  celebrated  convents, 
the  arsenal,  senate-house  and  architec¬ 
tural  memorials  of  every  period  of  Kus-  j 
sian  history.  All  the  monarchs  have  felt 
it  a  duty  to  adorn  and  improve  the 
Kremlin  by  adding  some  monument 
It  lus  thirty-two  churches  and  cathe¬ 
drals,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  tow¬ 
ers  and  cupolas  in  gold  and  green  col¬ 
ors,  glittering  with  star-spangles.  The 
churches  vary  in  the  number  of  cupolas. 
Some  have  three,  others  four,  and  some 
have  thirteen  cupolas,  which  are  sym¬ 
bolical.  Three  cu|>olas  represent  the 
Trinity.  Five  cupolas  indicate  Christ 
with  the  four  Evangelists,  and  thirteen, 
Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles.  One  of 
tlte  most  singular  and  wonderful  build¬ 
ings  is  the  cathedral  of  Vasili  Blagennoi, 
or  the  church  of  St.  B:isil,  whose  towers 
and  cupolas  may  be  seen  pointing  heaven¬ 
ward  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  It  has  twenty  towers  and  domes. 
They  are  of  diflerent  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  painted  in  every  possible  color.  His¬ 


torians  affirm  that  the  origin  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  cathedral  was  a  whim  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  to  try  how  many  distinct  chap  • 
els  could  be  erected  under  one  roof,  in 
such  a  manner  that  divine  service  could 
be  performed  simultaneously  in  all  with¬ 
out  interference  one  with  another.  This 
terrible  monarch,  it  is  said,  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  edifice,  that  he  caused 
the  eyes  of  the  architect  to  l>c  put  out  to 
preventhim  from  planning  another  like  it. 
The  whole  is  a  strange  labyrinth,  as  our 
wearied  eyes  and  feet  could  testify. 

Of  the  five  gates  of  the  Kremlin,  we 
only  stop  to  describe  one,  the  Spass  Vor- 
oLi,  the  gate  of  the  Redeemer,  near  the 
St.  Basil  Cathedral.  Over  this  gate  is 
a  picture  of  the  Saviotir  under  gla.s8.  It 
is  held  in  great«?st  reverence  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  This  gate  forms  a  passage  through 
the  tower  of  al>out  twenty  paces.  Every 
one,  monarch,  high  or  low,  must  take  ofl 
his  hat  here  and  keep  it  off  till  he  passes 
through.  Its  sacred  reputation  has  coiit 
tiiiued  for  centuries.  The  Tartars  could 
not  pa.s.s  it  Miraculous  cloud.s,  it  is  said, 
veiled  it  from  view.  There  is  a  sort  of 
legend  that  the  F rench  amiy  could  not 
force  an  entrance  by  this  gate.  Tliey  at¬ 
tempted  to  blow  oj>cn  the  gate  with  can¬ 
non  ;  but  the  powder  would  not  burn. 
They  built  a  fire  over  the  touch-hole; 
but  the  powder  exploded  the  wrong  way, 
and  killed  the  gunners,  so  it  is  said. 

But  enough  of  this.  Let  us  now  cross 
the  bridge,  enter  by  the  western  gate,  on 
the  left  of  the  engraving,  ascend  the  ter¬ 
races  and  stand  within  the  w’alls  of  thi.s 
renowned  fortress.  We  walk  along  the 
whole  fa<;ade  in  full  view  of  the  spi^t 
where  we  stood  across  the  bridge.  We 
look  down  from  the  battlements  upon  the  ' 
flowing  Mosqua,  and  beyond  the  river 
upon  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  We 
i  face  about,  and  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
I  the  Kremlin,  with  its  palaces,  cathedrals 
and  towers.  We  stand  in  the  center  and 
I  on  the  sacred  heart  of  Russia.  Here  the 
,  mighty  pulsations  of  that  va.st  empire 
have  been  felt  for  ages.  It  is  a  fitting 
I  al)ode  of  imperial  magnificence.  Around 
I  this  brilliant  centre,  stretches  on  every 
side  the  city  of  Moscow. 

Let  us  next  ascend  the  lofty  tower  of 
'  the  Grand  John,  as  it  is  called.  It  is 
j  the  tower  of  Ivan,  a  little  on  the  right 
,  from  the  center  of  the  engraving.  It  is 
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the  highest  tower  in  Moscow,  exceeding 
two  hundred  feet.  Ithas  numerous  sto-  ‘ 
ries  or  belfries,  affording  fine  views  as 
the  visitor  ascends  the  staircAse.  Close 
behind  this  tower,  ami  near  the  entrance, 
stands  the  monster  bell  of  Moscow,  the 
greatest  the  world  has  seen.  It  has  ex¬ 
cited  the  wonder  of  ages. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  look  at  it. 
It  is  called  the  monarch.  It  is  twenty- 
one  feet  high  and  twenty-two  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Its  weight  is  over  seventy  tons. 
It  is  said  to  be  worth,  as  old  metal,  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  It  fell  from 
the  tower  in  1737,  and  broke  out  a  i)iece 
six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide.  This 
opening  on  one  side  forms  the  door  of  en¬ 
trance,  which  we  passed  last  year.  We 
ascend  to  the  first  story  in  which  is  hung 
a  solitary  bell,  weighing  sixty-four  tons. 
It  recpiires  the  strength  of  three  men  to 
toll  it  three  timesayejir.  Ascending  the 
upper  belfries,  we  find  more  tlian  forty  bells 
in  this  tower,  dimitiishing  in  size  as  we  as¬ 
cend.  On  E;ister  Eve  a  death-like  silence 
reigns  in  all  the  streets,  till  on  a  sudden, 
at  midnight,  the  thunders  of  the  guns  of 
the  Kremlin  burst  forth,  and  the  clangor 
of  all  the  church  Ijells  of  Moscow,  many 
hundreds  in  number,  are  heard  resounding 
over  the  city,  while  countless  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants  come  forth,  and  with 
one  voice  all  repeat  the  words,  “  Chrint 
is  risen,’*  and  all  evince  great  joy  at  the 
glad  tidings.  We  reach  the  summit  of 
the  tower,  and  look  abroad  over  the 
most  magnificent  stiene  in  Euro|)e.  Clus¬ 
tered  around  the  tower  upon  which  we 
stand  are  thirty-two  churches,  including 
the  cathedrals  within  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin.  We  look  down  upon  them 
all — ilomes,  towers,  golden  spires,  and 
imperial  palaces.  Beyond  the  walls  of 
the  Kremlin  the  eye  w-anders  over  the  ‘ 
whole  city  of  Moscow  with  its  five  hun¬ 
dred  churches,  and  countless  domes  of 
gi  een  and  red,  starred  with  gold,  glit- ' 
tering  spires  pointing  upward  in  rich  pro-  ' 
fusion  over  the  city  landscape  far  and  near. 
What  mighty  and  memorable  events,  ' 
and  what  tragic  scenes  have  occurred  and 
been  witnessed  within  the  purview  of 
this  high  tower.  Fearful  calamities  have 
vi.sited  Moscow  along  the  line  of  its  his- 
toiy.  Six  times  it  has  been  devastated 
and  nearly  destroyed  1^  fire  or  sword.  | 
Tamerlane,  the  Eastern  Destroyer,  began 
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the  list  of  fearful  tragedies  and  ravished  it 
Next  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars, 
who  sacked  it,  and  put  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  the  sword.  Again  in  l.)36  it 
was  nearly  consumed  by  fire,  and  two 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in 
the  flames.  In  1571,  the  Ta’iars  fired 
the  suburbs,  and  a  furiotis  wind  drove 
the  flames  into  the  city,  and  not  less  than 
100,000  persons  perished  by  fire  or  sword. 
In  1611  a  large  portion  of  the  oily  was 
again  destroyed  by  fire.  The  terrible 
scenes  in  the  modern  burning  of  Moscow 
by  order  of  Count  Hostophin  are  still 
fresh  on  the  pages  of  history.  It  was  a 
fearful  sacrifice  to  destroy  this  sacred  city 
of  the  Russians  by  their  own  h.inds.  But 
it  sealed  the  doom  of  Napoleon  and  his 
grand  army.  This  raas,sive  old  tower  h.as, 
however,  stood  firm  amid  all  these  scenes 
of  blood  and  fire.  Tnm  your  eye  down  now 
upon  the  ground,  and  look  along  the  walls 
near  this  tower,  and  you  may  count,  as  we 
did,  876  cannon  which  once  lielonged  to 
the  grand  army  of  France,  which  were 
left  or  lost,  or  captured,  or  buried  in  the 
snows  of  Russia  on  that  terrible  retreat 
They  are  placed  here  as  historic  memori¬ 
als  of  that  wicked  invasion. 

But  enough  here.  We  must  not  lin¬ 
ger  on  the  outside  of  things.  Let  us  de¬ 
scend  and  enter  the  palace  and  other 
famed  edifices  of  the  Kremlin. 

We  first  enter  the  great  palace  (called 
in  Russian  Bolshoi  Dvoretz),  seen  in 
the  centre  of  the  engraving.  It  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  after  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  upon  the  mins  of 
the  old  Tartar  palace,  partially  destroyed 
by  Napoleon.  Directly  behind,  and  con¬ 
nected  by  steps  and  passage  ways  with 
the  modem  palace,  is  the  vast  quadrangu¬ 
lar  palace  of  the  old  Czirrs  of  Russia,  w  hose 
ma.s8ive  towers  and  cupolas  are  seen 
looming  up  in  the  rear  on  the  left  of  the 
dark  turret  at  the  comer  of  the  walla,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving.  In  the  modem 
palace  you  ascend  and  enter  the  great 
throng  room  and  the  vast  rei;eption  room, 
of  8U]>erlative  magnificence,  siiqiassing 
all  royal  or  imperial  ajiartments  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  whole  interior,  massive  col¬ 
umns  and  all,  seemed  lined  and  covered 
with  burnished  gold.  Here  in  these 
sumptuous  apartments,  on  coronation 
days,  and  other  state  occasions,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  courts  of  the  world  are  as- 
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sotiiblod,  and  do  homage  to  earth’s  might-  ' 
iest  monarch  on  his  throne  of  dazzling  | 
8|ilondor.  We  were  permitted  to  ap¬ 
proach  within  twelve  feet  of  tlie  throne,  1 
which  is  the  assigned  limit  to  all ;  though 
the  throne  was  then  vacated,  and  the  pa¬ 
geant  over  for  the  time.  We  were  shown 
into  many  of  the  jjrivate  rooms,  which  ! 
have  Ircen  occupied  by  different  members 
of  the  imperial  family  while  living,  and  I 
by  those  who  have  gone  to  their  last  | 
mausoleum,  preserv'ed  in  perfect  order,  as  [ 
they  W’cre  left  when  last  tenanted.  lu  ■ 
the  room  of  the  Enijieror  Alexander  were 
left  the  nerson.al  ornaments,  and  even  his 
pocket  nandkerchief,  when  on  his  way  ' 
to  Taganrog  to  <lie.  But  we  must  not 
linger.  Let  us  pass  on  into  the  old  pal-  j 
ace  of  the  Czars  called  the  Terema,  and 
tlie  Granovitaya  Palata,  a  kind  of  double 
palace,  whose  towers  and  domes  you  may  I 
see  in  the  engraving  over  the  roof  of  the 
large  ]»alaee.  The  Terema  is  distinguished 
by  three  rows  of  u|»}>er  windows  close 
together,  receding  like  steals  one  above 
tlie  other.  The  lowest  story  is  the  largest, 
and  each  story  gradually  recedes  to  the 
top,  which  contains  hut  one  room.  The 
h:ilconie8  around  each  story  can  be  plain¬ 
ly  seen  in  the  engraving.  On  the  lowest 
floor  the  throne  and  audience  chambers 
of  the  old  Czars  are  shown.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  decorations  that  remind  the  | 
visitor  of  the  gorgeous  glories  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra.  It  was  on  the  terrace  roof  of  the 
Terem-a,  appearing  square  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  having  a  little  spire  on  each  side, 
from  which  there  is  magniflcent  view  of  , 
Moscow  and  its  environs.  Here  Napo¬ 
leon  placed  himself  on  the  first  day  of 
his  short  stay  in  Moscow,  to  gaze  abroad 
on  the  devoted  city.  We  can  almost 
fancy  his  ghost  there  still,  [Kjering  over 
the  fearful  ruins  which  followed  m  the 
footsteps  of  his  wicked  invasion,  the 
crowning  height  of  his  wondrous  career. 
From  that  day  dated  his  downward  pro¬ 
gress,  and  to  his  colossal  ambition,  deep 
and  dreadful  ruin.  From  that  high  tow¬ 
er  Napoleon  beheld  the  mighty  confla¬ 
gration  of  Moscow,  which  was  to  him 
like  a  funeral  pyre. 

On  this  account  it  is  a  memorable  spot 
in  some  respects.  In  the  second  story  of 
the  other  old  palace,  whose  domes  are 
seen  behind  the  high  dark  tower  in  the 
engraving,  is  another  coronation  hall  of 


the  old  Czars.  It  is  a  curious  building. 
In  this  low  and  vaulted  apartment,  the 
arches  unite  in  the  centre,  and  rest  upon 
one  thick  square  colunm.  The  crimson 
velvet  hangings  used  at  the  emperor’s 
coronation,  still  adorn  the  walls.  They 
are  embroidered  in  gold,  with  eagles 
bearing  thunderbolts.  The  throne,  under 
a  velvet  canopy,  is  opj)Ositethe  entrance. 
The  pillar  in  the  center  is  divided  liy 
circtilar  shelves,  on  which  the  regalia  ai  e 
displayed  on  the  day  of  the  coronation. 
Here  each  em|H>ror  was  accustomed  to 
sit  enthroned  after  the  ceremonies  in  the 
cathedral,  robed  for  the  first  time  with 
all  the  imperial  insignia,  .and  dine  wdth 
his  nobles.  After  the  imperial  feast  is 
over,  the  room  remains  unused,  and  un¬ 
trodden,  save  by  the  curious  traveler,  untd 
death  calls  the  reigning  Czar  to  the 
mausoleum  of  his  lathers,  and  then  the 
gorgeous  banquet  is  spread  anew  for  his 
successor.  It  is  an  impressive  spot.  As 
we  lingered  in  a  sort  of  musing  admira¬ 
tion,  our  fancy  w  as  busy  in  v:un  attempts 
to  give  some  kind  of  resurrection  to  the 
scenes  of  imperijil  grandeur  which  h.ave 
here  been  enacted,  but  in  vain.  The 
main  portion  of  this  old  palace  was  great¬ 
ly  injured  and  desolated  by  Napoleon 
and  his  army  during  the  inviision.  We 
were  shown  the  arched  room,  with  mas¬ 
sive  walls,  which  Napoleon  cliose  for  his 
occupancy;  but  from  which  he  was  driven 
by  the  fire  and  smoke.  We  were  pointed 
to  the  small  windows  out  of  which  he 
looked  upon  the  devoted  city  wrapped  in 
flames.  The  Emperors  Alexander  and 
Nicholas  ex{)end^  immense  sums  of 
money  in  the  repairs  and  reendowment 
of  these  edifices,  so  famed  in  the  history 
of  Moscow. 

Let  us  next  repair  to  the  cathedral  of 
the  Assumption,  whose  broad  tower  and 
dome  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving  next 
on  the  left  to  the  grand  John  Tower.  It 
seems  to  stand  amid  a  cluster  of  small 
domes  and  towers.  In  this  cathedral  all 
the  emperors  of  Ku8.sia  for  centuries  have 
been  crowned.  The  whole  contour  of 
this  ancient  edifice  is  remarkable  and 
strange.  We  examined  it  frequently, 
j  On  entering  it  the  eye  of  the  visitor  is 
j  bewildered  with  the  glitter  of  gold  and 
!  the  glare  of  color.  ITie  whole  church  is 
'  gilt  within  ;  even  the  massive  pillars  ,8ix 
’  -feet  in  diameter,  that  support  the  fine 
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cupolas,  are  covered  with  this  material  I  ed  his  crown  from  his  ow'ti  head,  and 
fi'oin  tup  to  bottom,  and  the  walls  are  gilt  touched  with  it  the  head  of  his  beautiful 
also.  Over  this  golden  ground- work  iin-  empress,  aud  then  placed  a  smaller  crown 
inenso  fresco-p.aintings  have  been  execu-  '  upon  her  hea«l  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
ted.  The  hgures  are  gigiintic  in  size.  '  imperial  family  of  Russia,  and  the  nobles 
Among  the  marvelous  objects  in  this  ,  and  countless  dignitaries  of  that  and  other 
c.Hthedi'al  is  a  Mount  Sinai  of  pure  ducat  countries.  Amid  this  scene,  conspicuous 
gold — a  present  from  that  extravagant ,  and  near  the  emperor,  wjis  the  renowned 
minister  of  Catherine  II.,  Prince  Potemp-  Todleben,  whose  |>ortrait  may  be  found 
kin.  On  the  summit  stiinds  a  golden  !  in  our  la.st  number.  From  the  center  of 
Moses  with  a  golden  table  of  the  law ;  |  the  roof  of  this  cathedral  is  sus{)ende<l  a 
and  within  the  golden  mountain  is  a  gold-  \  crowm  of  massive  silver,  with  forty -eight 
en  collin  to  oouUain  the  host  It  is  siiid  !  chandeliers  all  in  a  single  piece  and  weigh- 
to  weigh  120,000  ducats.  We  were  par- !  iug  nearly  2, (>00  j)Ouuds.  The  pictures 
ticularly  curious  to  see  the  great  Bible, '  of  the  saints  on  the  walls  munber  twenty- 
tie  gift  of  the  mother  of  Peter  the  Great  three  hundred,  be.side8  the  portraits  of 
The  cover  is  so  loaded  with  gold  and  ;  the  old  historians.  This  cathedral  was 
jewels  that  it  is  said  to  require  two  strong  founded  in  1325,  and  rebuilt  in  1472. 
men  to  carry  it  into  the  church.  We  had  lu  this  church  ai-e  tlie  tombs  of  the  patri- 
previously  inquired  of  one  of  the  Moscow  archs,  and  the  massive  golden  shrine  of 

iiastors,  how  many  New  Testaments  in  the  Patriarch  Nicon,  held  in  sacred  rever- 
ildlern  Russ  he  would  need  to  supply  euce  by  the  old  Russians, 
the  destitute  in  that  city  ;  he  answered  I^et  us  next  enter  the  adjoining  cathe- 
fifty  thousand  copies.  We  thought  how  ^  dral  on  the  left.  It  is  that  of  the  Arch- 
many  such  Testaments  the  gold  and  jew- '  angel  Michael,  with  ashaq)  pointed  tow¬ 
els  on  this  one  Bible  would  pay  for !  But :  er.  This  churcli  forms  the  sepulchre  of 
it  is  consecrated  wealth ;  the  emeralds  on  all  the  old  Czars  of  Russi.'i,  from  Ivan 
the  cover  are  an  inch  long,  and  the  whole  '  the  Terrible,  down  to  Peter  the  (ireat 
binding  cost,  as  we  were  told,  1,100,000  Their  portraits,  large  as  life,  are  painted 
rubles,  or  about  a  million  of  dollars,  which,  :  in  fresco  on  the  walls.  Each  is  wrapped 
if  the  American  Bible  Society  had  it,  it  in  a  white  mantle,  as  if  watching  his  own 
could,  we  think,  be  put  to  a  far  more  tomb.  In  tills  cliurch  is  a  lavish  use  of 
practical  and  useful  purpose.  Another  |  pure  gold,  in  adorning  the  last  resting 
object  of  attraction  is  the  throne  of  Via-  !  place  of  those  whose  remains  sleep  in  the 
dimir  the  Great,  within  a  house  of  brass-  j  twenty-six  tombs  in  this  sanctuary  of  the 
w’ork,  on  which  we  were  kindly  allowed  ;  dead.  We  might  also  step  into  the 
to  take  our  temporary  seat  by  paying  the  church  of  the  Annunciation  near  hy, 
priest  a  moderate  sum,  but  without  any  w'hich  is  rich  in  relics  of  all  the  smuts  in 
feeling  of  conscious  exaltation,  so  far  as  the  calendars,  but  we  pass  on  into  the 
we  remember.  But  it  is  a  sacred  cathe-  great  treasure  house  of  the  Kremlin.  It 
dral.  Within  its  precincts  the  most  au-  is  the  edifice  with  a  broad  round  dome, 
gust  and  solemn  ceremonies  of  imperial  with  a  small  cupola  on  the  top,  as  seen 
coronations  have  taken  place  for  ages,  in  the  engraving  a  little  on  the  left  of  the 
Here  the  present  g^reat  and  good  Emper-  great  palace.  The  lower  portions  are 
or  Alexander  II.  was  crowned,  in  1856,  filled  w'ith  all  manner  of  antiquities  of  the 
with  a  gorgeous  grandeur  and  magnifi-  imperial  Czars.  Here  is  a  curious  collec- 
cence  never  before  equaled.  The  cost  tion  of  the  state  carriages  belonging  to 
was  five  millions  of  dollars.  Here  the  former  sovereigns,  and  the  big  sledge  on 
im|>erial  mantle  of  silver  and  ermine,  runners,  fitted  up  like  a  drawing  room,  in 
richly  studded  with  gems,  was  clasped  which,  while  traveling  amid  the  snows 
around  the  shoulders  of  Alexander  by  of  Ru-ssia,  the  Empress  Elizabeth  used  to 
the  venerable  archbishop.  Then  the  dine  with  twelve  of  her  suit 
gr^at  crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Ascending  the  broad  and  liandsome 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  who  reverently  bent  stairs,  you  enter  immense  galleries.  1  lere 
to  receive  it.  Then  his  majesty  seated  are  collected  the  crowns  of  the  early  Czars, 
himself  on  the  throne,  with  the  golden  warlike  trophies  and  trappings.  These 
sceptre  in  hand.  Then  the  emperor  lift- 1  galleries  contain  innumerable  treasures. 
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Here  is  the  magnificent  crown  of  Ivan,  i 
adorned  with  the  richest  gems  and  dia-  ' 
monds,  and  then  a  throne  covered  with 
crimson  velvet  blazing  with  diamonds.  : 
Here  are  the  captured  crowns  of  the  va-  I 
rious  countries  which  now  compose  the 
vast  Russian  Empire.  All  these  are 
mounted  on  tri|)od8  four  or  five  feet  high, 
under  .glass  vases,  cushioned  and  em¬ 
broidered  in  velvet  and  gold.  Here  are 
numerous  diadems  and  regalia  worn  at 
former  coronations  of  the  old  Czars.  Here 
is  the  crown  of  Vladimir,  ornamented 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  great 
beauty  and  value.  The  crown  of  Alexi- 
vitch  has  881  diamonds  in  it,  and  under 
the  cross  which  surmounted  it  an  im¬ 
mense  and  costly  ruby.  Here  is  the 
crown  of  Peter  the  Great,  containing  847 
diamonds,  and  the  crown  of  Catherine 
his  widow,  enriched  with  2,536  fine  dia- 


precious  stones  to  satisfy  a  stranger’s  ou- 
riosity,and  illustrate  the  superlative  riches 
and  massive  grandeur  of  Russian  Impe¬ 
rial  monarchs  in  past  ages.  And  this  is 
comparatively  an  imperfect  attempt  to 
describe  what  our  eyes  almost  wearied 
in  seeing,  examining,  and  admiring.  And 
all  this  vast  variety  of  objects,  and  many 
others,  are  comprised  within  the  walls 
and  precincts  of  the  Kremlin,  as  seen  in 
the  engraving.  It  is  true,  however,  and 
should  be  added,  that  large  and  extensive 
buildings,  standing  in  the  back  ground 
or  rear  of  the  palaces  and  cathedrals,  as 
seen  in  the  fore  ground  of  the  engraving, 
are  out  of  sight  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  little  palace 
seen  quite  on  the  left  of  the  engraving, 
in  the  same  style  as  the  large  palace. 
The  little  palace  was  built  by  the  Emper¬ 
or  Nicholas,  who  resided  in  it  for  some 
monds,  to  which  Anne  added  a  ruby  of  time  after  his  marriage,  and  before  he 
enormous  size  bought  at  Pekin.  And 
here  is  the  crown  of  Poland,  of  sad  his¬ 
toric  interest  Here  we  saw  also  many  i 
til  rones  which  we  can  not  stop  to  describe, 
save  a  few.  The  throne  of  Boris  Godu- 
noffis  adorned  with  2,760  turquoises  and 
other  precious  stones.  Here  is  the  throne 
of  the  first  Romanoff,  enriched  with 
8,824  ;  and  the  throne  of  his  son  contains 
876,  and  1,220  other  jewels  and  many 
pearls.  Another  great  curiosity  is  the 
two  chairs  in  which  the  emperor  and  em¬ 
press  sit  on  coronation  occasions.  The 
emperor’s  chair  w'as  on  every  part,  the 
legs,  arms,  and  back,  studded  with  di.a- 
monds,  many  of  large  size.  And  the 


became  Emiieror.  In  this  palace  he 
learned  his  sons  the  art  of  war  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  musket  But  we  will  not  de¬ 
tain  the  reader  to  describe  its  interior, 
though  many  objects  might  interest. 
Other  edifices  of  greater  or  lesser  note 
might  be  named  and  entered ;  but  enough 
of  this.  Let  us  now  descend  the  ter¬ 
races,  re-cross  the  brjdge,  and  stand  for  a 
moment  at  our  first  position,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mosqua.  Up  the  river  on  the  left 
are  the  Sparrow  Hills,  to  which  we  wish 
to  take  the  reader  for  a  few  moments.  It 
is  a  short  ride,  but  offers  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  magnificent  view  of  Moscow. 
We  pass  along  the  broad  Boulevard,  lined 


chair  of  the  empress  is  quite  similar,  but '  with  vast  buildings,  palaces,  hospitals. 


a  few  less  of  diamonds.  We  could  not 
well  count  them,  but  the  entire  num¬ 
ber  of  diamonds  or  precious  stones  on 
these  two  chairs  can  not  be  less  than  a 
thousand.  But  almost  suipassing  all  else 
which  we  saw  was  the  adornments  of 
Catherine  II.,  who  appeared  on  horse¬ 
back,  in  man’s  attire,  to  her  admiring  sub¬ 
jects.  The  bridle-head  and  reins,  stir¬ 
rups  and  saddle-cloth,  are  lavishly  strewn 


barracks,  all  colossal  edifices,  while  nu¬ 
merous  convents  rear  their  embattle<f 
walls  and  tapering  towers  in  the  distance. 
We  pass  the  great  hospital  of  Prince 
Galatzin,  the  beautiful  villa  of  the  Em¬ 
press,  a  gift  of  Prince  Orloff,  with  its 
spacious  gardens,  extending  to  the  bank.s 
of  the  river,  with  every  variety  of  slffub- 
bery  and  plants.  We  reach  and  stand  on 
the  summit  of  the  Sparrow  Hills,  which 


with  diamonds,  and  amethysts  of  dazzling  command  the  most  extensive  view  of 


splendor.  In  the  center  of  the  boss  on 
the  horse's  breast  was  an  immense  dia¬ 
mond  of  surpassing  brilliancy,  in  a  circle 
of  pink  topazes,  inclosed  by  pearls,  and 
then  again  by  diamonds  and  gold.  All 
are  of  marvelous  beauty.  But  enough  of 
thrones,  and  crowns,  and  diamonds,  and 
Mkw  SiuuKi — You  II.,  No.  6. 


the  Kremlin  and  the  whole  city  of  Mos¬ 
cow.  You  are  elevated  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high  above  the  river,  which 
here  curves  around  like  a  vast  amphi¬ 
theater,  but  close  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
The  curve  is  in  the  form  of  an  immense 
ox-bow,  about  two  miles  long  on  each 
‘  4S 
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Mde,  and  a  mile  across.  The  Kremlin 
stands  jnst  within  the  right  side  of  the 
bow,  near  the  extremity,  where  it  be¬ 
gins  to  curve  again  to  the  right  below 
the  bridge.  You  stand  two  hundred  feet 
high  outside  the  main  bend  of  the  bow. 
Within  the  bow  is  a  wide  plain,  and 
green  fields,  and  many  public  buildings. 
It  was  here,  on  the  summit  of  these  high 
hills,  where  Napoleon  and  his  grand 
army  came  first  in  sight  of  Moscow,  af¬ 
ter  their  long  and  weary  march  amid 
battles  and  blood.  The  loud  exclama¬ 
tion,  Moscow !  Moscow !  ran  along  the 
extended  ranks.  We  could  not  avoid 
the  same  exclamation,  Moscow!  Mos¬ 
cow  !  from  verv  admiration  of  this  great 
capital  city  of  flnssia. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful 
day  in  August,  that  we  went  to  the 
Sparrow  Hills.  The  evening  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  the  sky  was  cloudless. 
Moscow  lay  spread  out  far  and  wide, 
like  a  map.  The  domes  and  towers  of 
five  hundred  churches,  with  their  golden 
cupolas  flashing  and  dazzling  in  the 


bright  evening  sun  widely  over  the  ex- 
tentled  city,  surpasses  in  matchless  gran¬ 
deur  all  else  in  Europe,  or  the  worl*l. 
In  the  center  of  this  most  attractive 
%cene,  stands  preeminent  and  conspicu¬ 
ous  the  Kremlin,  with  its  domes  and 
towers.  It  is  not  strange  that  Moscow 
and  the  Kremlin  hold  such  a  place  of 
reverence  and  aflTection  in  the  hearts  of 
true  Russians.  Had  Napoleon  known 
folly  this  important  fact,  he  would  not 
have  venturea  on  the  capture  of  this  holy 
city,  nor  thus  brought  down  upon  him¬ 
self  and  his  grand  army  such  terrible 
retribution.  On  these  Sparrow  Hills 
Napoleon  caught  the  first  view  of  Mos¬ 
cow  in  all  its  pride,  grandeur,  and  mag¬ 
nificence  ;  so,  from  these  same  hills,  a 
few  d<ay8  after,  he  took  a  sad,  lingering 
look  of  the  same  city  enveloped  in  smok¬ 
ing  ruins. 

But  Moscow  has  arisen,  like  the  fabled 
Phenix,  from  its  ashes,  and  now  appears 
far  more  magnificent  than  before,  as  the 
great  commercial  metropolis  of  Russia. 
It  is  worth  a  long  journey  to  see  it. 
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IIkrk,  Chsmiisn,  take  mjr  braceletl^ 

The j  bar  with  a  purple  stain 
My  arms;  turn  over  my  piDows — 

They  are  hot  where  I  have  lain : 

Open  the  lattice  wider, 

A  gauze  on  my  bosom  throw, 

And  let  me  inhale  the  odors 
That  over  the  garden  blow. 

I  dreamed  I  was  with  my  Antony, 

And  in  his  arms  I  lay ; 

Ah,  me  I  the  vision  has  vanished — 

Its  music  has  died  away. 

The  flame  and  the  perfume  have  perished —  i 

As  this  spiot'd  aromatic  pastille,  | 

That  wound  the  bine  smoke  of  its  odor,  J 

Is  now  but  an  ashy  hill.  J 

I 

Scatter  upon  me  rose-leaves,  | 

They  cool  me  after  mv  sleep,  ^ 

And  with  sandal  odors  um  me 
Till  into  my  veins  they  creep ;  , 

Reach  down  the  lute,  and  play  me  ' 

A  melancholy  tune,  .  I 

To  rhyme  with  the  dream  that  has  vanished,  i 
And  the  slumbering  afternoon. 


There,  drowsing  in  golden  sunlight, 
Loiters  the  slow  smooth  Nile, 

Throngh  slender  papyri,  that  cover 
The  sleeping  crocodile. 

The  lotus  lolls  on  the  water. 

And  opens  its  heart  of  gold. 

And  over  its  broad  leaf-pavement 
Never  a  ripple  is  rolled. 

The  twilight  breeze  is  too  lazy 
Those  feathery  palms  to  wave. 

And  yon  little  cloud  is  as  motionless 
As  a  stone  above  a  grave. 

Ah  me  1  this  lifeless  nature 
Oppresses  my  heart  and  brain ! 

Oh !  for  a  storm  and  thunder — 

For  lightning  and  wild  fierce  rain ! 
Fling  down  that  Inte — I  bate  it ! 

Take  rather  his  buckler  and  sword. 
And  crash  them  and  clash  them  together 
Till  this  sleeping  world  is  stirred. 

Hark !  to  my  Indian  beauty — 

My  cockatoo,  creamy  white. 

With  roses  under  his  fathers — 

That  flashes  across  the  light. 

Look !  listen  I  as  backward  and  forward 
To  his  honii  of  gold  he  clings. 

How  he  tremoles,  with  crest  uplifted. 
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And  nhnekK  ar  he  madly  mvinfs  I 
Oh,  cockatoo,  shriek  for  Antony  1 
Cry,  “Come,  my  love,  come  home!” 
Shriek,  “Antony!  Antony!  Antony!” 

Till  he  hears  you  even  in  Rome. 

There — leave  me,  and  take  from  my  chamber 
'I'hat  wretched  little  gazelle. 

With  itH  bright  black  eyes  so  meaningless. 
And  its  silly  tinkling  bell ! 

Take  him, — my  tien-es  he  vexes — 

The  thing  withtmt  blood  or  brain, — 

Or,  by  the  laxly  of  Isis, 

I’ll  snap  his  thin  neck  in  twain ! 

Leave  me  to  gase  at  die  landscape 
Mistily  stretching  away. 

When  the  afu>moon’s  opaline  tremors 
O'er  the  mountains  quivering  play; 

Till  the  tieicer  splendor  of  sunset 
Pours  from  the  west  its  fire. 

And  melted,  as  in  a  cmcihle. 

Their  earthy  forms  expire ; 

And  the  bald  blear  skull  of  the  desert 
With  glowing  raouniains  is  crowned. 

That  burning  like  molten  jewels 
Circle  its  temples  round. 

I  will  lie  and  dream  of  the  past-time, 
vKons  of  thought  away. 

And  through  the  jungle  of  memory 
Loosen  my  fancy  to  play ; 

When,  a  smooth  and  velvety  tiger, 

Ribbed  with  yellow  and  black. 

Supple  and  cushion-footed 

1  wandered,  where  never  the  track 
Of  a  human  creature  had  rustled 
The  silence  of  mighty  woods. 

And.  fierce  in  a  tyrannous  freedom, 

I  knew  but  the  law  of  my  moods. 

The  elephant,  trumpeting,  started 
When  he  heard  my  footstep  near. 

And  the  spotteil  giraffes  fled  wildly 
hi  a  yellow  ciond  of  tear. 

I  sucked  in  the  noontide  splendor, 

Quivering  along  the  glade. 

Or  yawning,  {tanting,  and  dreaming. 

Basked  in  the  tamarisk  shade. 

Till  I  heard  my  wild  mate  roaring. 

As  the  shadows  of  night  came  on. 

To  brood  in  the  trees’  thick  branches 
And  the  shadow  of  sleep  was  gone ; 

Then  I  roused,  and  roared  in  answer. 

And  unsheathed  from  my  cushioned  feet 
My  curving  claws,  and  stretched  me. 

And  wand«n‘d  my  mate  to  greet. 

We  toyed  in  the  amber  moonlight, 

U)>on  the  warm  flat  sand. 

And  struck  at  each  other  our  massive  anns — 
How  powerful  he  was  and  grand  ! 

His  yellow  etres  flashed  fiercely 
As  he  croacheii  and  gased  at  me. 

And  his  quivering  tail,  like  a  serpent, 
Twitched  curving  nervously. 

Then  like  a  storm  he  seized  me. 

With  a  wild  triumphant  cry. 

And  we  met,  as  two  clouds  in  heaven 
When  the  thunders  before  them  fly. 

We  grappled  and  stniggled  together. 

For  his  love  like  his  rage  was  rude ; 

And  his  teeth  in  the  swelling  folds  of  my  neck 
At  times,  in  our  play,  drew  blood. 


Often  another  suitor — 

For  I  was  flexile  and  fair — 

Fought  for  me  in  the  moonlight. 

While  I  lay  crouching  there. 

Till  his  bbxid  was  drairted  by  the  desert ; 

And,  ruffled  with  triumph  and  power, 

I  He  licked  me  and  lay  beside  me 
I  To  breathe  him  a  vast  half-hour. 

Then  down  to  the  fonntain  we  loitered, 

I  Where  the  antelopes  came  to  drink; 

I  Like  a  holt  we  sprang  upon  them, 

I  Ere  they  had  time  to  shrink. 

Wo  drank  their  bhxid  and  crushed  them, 
j  And  tore  them  limb  from  limb. 

And  the  hungriest  lion  doubted 
I  Ere  he  dispiitetl  with  him. 

That  was  a  life  to  live  for ! 

'  Not  this  weak  human  life, 

I  With  its  frivolous  bloodless  passions, 

Itit  poor  and  petty  strife  I 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  hero, 

^  The  shadows  of  twilight  grow. 

And  the  tiger’s  ancient  fierceness 
I  In  my  veins  begins  to  flow.' 

Come  not  cringing  to  sue  me ! 
j  Take  me  with  triumph  and  power. 

As  a  warrior  that  storms  a  fortress  1 
I  will  not  shrink  or  cower.  0 

Come,  as  you  came  in  the  desert. 

Ere  we  were  women  and  men. 

When  the  tiger  jiassions  were  in  us, 

I  And  love  as  you  loved  me  then ! 

I  w.  w.  s. 

I  — Blackwood »  Magazine. 
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Todo  what  none 
Rcfiire  had  done 

j  They  braved  the  ice-field ’s  trackless  way ; 

!  They  courted  Fame, 

'  They  sought  a  name ; 

I  Tlie  bubble  burst — and  where  are  they  ? 

The  deed  is  done. 

The  prise  is  won ; 

They  sleep  where  none  have  slept  before ; 

'  For  ever  hnrled 

From  out  the  world ; 

One  slip,  one  plunge — and  all  is  o’er ! 

No  living  soul 
May  now  unroll 

That  page  of  horror,  woo,  and  strife, 

By  terror  wrought 
,  On  conscions  thought 

With  the  whole  being’s  storied  life. 

By  wild  despair 
Fire-written  there — 

In  one  brief  moment  felt  and  seen, 

^  The  evil  done 

The  good  forgone — 

;  ^  ^Wnate’er  they  are,  were,  might  hare  been. 

#  We  mourn  the  waste 

Of  their  nch  past — 

Love,  talents,  learning,  power,  and  worth ; — 
•  The  ruin  mourn 

j  Of  hopes  nptom 

And  plighted  service  on  God’s  earth. 
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Ton  granite  dome 
AU  time  to  come 

A  Grief-etained  monument  shall  tower ' 
Where  nature  stern 
Bids  man  discern 

His  feebleness  before  her  power. 

Why  may  we  not 
Keep  one  bright  spot 

Pure  from  man's  tread  in  desert  snows, 
Where  peace  may  dwell 
In  light,  and  tell 

Tbe  world-tired  heart  of  Hearen 's  repose  f 

No  Jungfrau  now 
With  crystal  brow 

In  stainless  restal  nfee  can  rise ; 

No  Al|>ine  crest 
In  quiet  rest 

May  wait  beneath  the  Sabbath  skies. 

The  butterfly 
Xlight  mount  as  high — 

To  man  what  can  such  goal  arailf 
Oh,  labor  rain ! 

Oh,  fearful  gain! 

A  ghastly  grare,  a  cuuntiy's  wail ! 

s.  H.  r. 

TENteR  AND  TRUE  AND  TRIED. 

Temdu  and  true. 

Ton  kept  faith  with  me, 

As  I  kept  faith  with  you; — 

Though  orer  ns  both 
Since  we  plighted  troth 
Long  years  hare  rolled : — 

But  our  lore  could  hold 

Through  troubles  and  trials  manifold. 

My  darling  tender  and  true ! 

Tender  and  true. 

In  your  eyes  I  gazed. 

And  my  heart  was  safe,  I  knew ! 

Tour  trusting  smile 
Was  pure  of  guile. 

And  I  read  in  sooth 
On  your  brow's  fair  youth 

The  earnest  of  loyal  trust  and  truth. 

My  darling  tender  and  true  I 

Tender  and  true. 

All  my  own  at  last! 

My  blessing  for  all  life  through — 

In  de^  as  life 
Mr  one  lored  wife — 

Mine — mine  at  last, 

AH  troubles  past — 

And  the  future  all  happiness,  deep  and  rast. 
My  darling  tender  and  true! 

— Lemdom  Sodtt). 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

''OvTBi,  little  things  we  hear, 

'  Often,  little  things  we  see,  •'IW 
Waken  thoughts  that  long  hare  slept 
Deq>  down  in  our  memory. 

Strangely  slight  the  circumstance 
That  has  force  to  turn  the  mind 
Backward  on  the  path  of  years, 

*  To  the  hired  scenes  far  behind ! 
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Tis  the  perfume  of  a  flower. 

Or  a  quaint  old-fashioned  tune ; 

Or  a  song-bird  'mid  tho  leares 
Singing  in  the  sunny  June. 

Tis  the  erening-star,  mayhap. 

In  the  gloaming  silver-bright; 

Or  a  gold  and  pnqile  cloud 
Waning  in  the  western  light. 

Tis  the  rustling  of  a  dress. 

Or  a  certain  tone  of  roice. 

That  can  make  the  pulses  throb, 

That  can  bid  the  heart  rejoice. 

Ah,  my  heart !  But  not  of  joy 
Must  alone  thy  history  tell. 

Sorrow,  shame,  and  bitter  tears 
Litttle  things  recall  as  well. 

— 0umb«r$'i  Jtmmai, 


POOR  AND  RICH. 

In  a  shattered  old  garret  scarce  roofed  from  the  sky. 
Near  a  window  that  shakes  as  the  wind  hurries  by. 
Without  curtain  to  hinder  the  golden  sun’s  shine. 
Which  reminds-  me  of  riches  that  never  were 
mine — 

I  recline  on  a  chair  that  is  broken  and  old. 

And  enwrap  my  chilled  limbs — now  so  aged  and 
cold — 

'Neath  a  shaliby  old  coat,  with  the  button*  all  torn. 
While  I  think  of  my  youth  that  Time’s  footprints 
hare  worn. 

And  remember  the  comrades  who  're  one  and  all 
fled. 

And  the  drranu  and  the  hopes  that  arc  dead  with 
the  dead. 

But  the  cracked  plastered  walls  are  emblazoned 
and  bright 

With  the  dear  blessed  beams  of  the  day's  welcome 
light. 

My  old  coat  %  a  king’s  robe,  my  old  chair  is  a 
throne. 

And  my  thoughts  are  my  courtiers  that  no  king 
could  own ; 

For  the  truths  that  they  tell,  as  they  whisper  to  me. 
Are  the  echoes  of  pleasures  that  once  us^  to  be. 
The  glad  throbbings  of  hearts  that  hare  now  ceased 
to  feel. 

And  the  treasures  of  passions  which  Time  can  not 
steal ; 

8o,  although  I  know  well  that  my  life  is  near  spent. 
Though  I’ll  die  without  sorrow,  I  lire  with  contenL 

Though  my  children’s  soft  voices  no  music  now 
lend; 

Without  wifek  sweet  embraces,  or  glance  of  a 
friend ; 

Yet  my  son!  sees  them  still,  as  it  peoples  the  air 
With  the  spirits  who  crowd  ronnu  my  broken  old 
chair. 

If  no  wealth  I  have  hoarded  to  trouble  mine  ease, 

I  admit  that  I  doted  on  gems  rich  as  these ; 

And  when  death  snatched  the  casket  that  held  each 
fair  prize. 

It  flew  to  my  heart  where  it  happily  lies ; 

So,  tis  there  that  the  utt’rings  of  lore  now  are  said 
By  those  dear  ones,  whom  all  bat  myself  fancy  dead. 
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So,  thoii)(h  fetid  the  air  of  ray  poor  room  may  be, 

It  utill  has  all  the  odors  of  Eden  for  me. 

For  my  Ere  wanders  here,  and  niy  cherubs  here 

As  though  tempting  my  spirit  like  theirs  to  take 
wing, 

Thengh  iny  pillow  be  hard,  where  so  well  conld  I 
rest 

As  on  that  on  which  Amy’s  fair  head  has  been 
presMid? 

So  let  riches  and  honors  feed  Mammon’s  vain  heart. 

From  my  shattered  old  lodging  111  not  wish  to 
part; 

And  no  coat  shall  I  need  save  the  one  I  Ve  long 
worn. 

Till  the  last  thread  be  snapped,  and  the  last  rent 
be  tom.  —  C'AomWs’*  JoamaL 


GOOD  CHEER. 

What  time  Life’s  weary  tumult  and  turmoil 
Threaten  my  feeble  struggling  soul  to  foil, 
Whicli,  faint  and  desolate,  sinks  with  my  sorrow’s 
weight, 

Thus  sings  my  heart  to  eheer  me  fur  the  toil : 

“  The  threatening  thorn  is  mother  of  the  rose. 
The  sternest  strife  is  herald  of  repose. 

And  they  who  lal>ur  best  ami  l  this  world’s  unrest 
Claim  the  best  guerdon  at  life's  welcome  close. 

The  greenest  herliage  owes  its  hue  to  rain, 
’Tis  t^ious  toil  that  lends  the  worth  to  gain ; 
Is  it  a  strange  thing,  then,  that  in  the  lives  of  men 
The  sweetest  sweetness  is  the  dower  of  pain  ? 

The  safest  bays  nestle  round  dangerous  capes. 
The  clearest  spring  from  prisoning  granite 
’Bca|)e8 : 

Toil  on — and  understand,  ’tis  honest  Lalwr’s  hand 
Fresses  the  richest  wine  from  Life’s  full 
graiiesi”  t.  uuou. 

—  Oomkitl  Magaane. 

BUIIJi'  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Li/e  Scant*  From  the  Four  Gospels.  Bv  the 
Rev.  Jones,  A.  M,  Chofi&n  in  the  United 
State*  Navg — New  Vork  ;  Juo.  F.  Frail,  18i>5. 

Cp.  460.  I'he  author  is  well  fitted  for  this  work, 
y  his  talents,  scholarship,  literary  attitinmenta 
and  extensive  travels,  not  only  in  the  Holy 
l..and  but  in  numerous  other  countries.  His  re- 
seaicbes  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighborhood, 
and  his  descriptions  of  scent's  in  the  Holy  City, 
pub  ished  many  years  since,  ate  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  volume  be 
fore  ns  Mr.  Junes  has  done  much  to  interest  and 
instruct  all  readers  who  love  the  sct'nes  of  S.i- 
cred  Story.  Few  minds  can  grow  w.  ary  In 
reading  the  memorable  naratives  which  have 
their  foundation  in  the  Bible.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  this  volume  in  all  the  Sabbath-school 
libraries  in  the  land. 

Coming  to  the  Kim/. — By  Mrs.  Grace  Web¬ 
ster  Hin.-d  lie.  New  fork  :  Anson  1).  F.  Kin- 
dulph,  770  Broadway,  185').  12  mo.  pp.  114. 
The  subject  of  this  beautiful  book  is,  Daily  De¬ 
votions  for  Children.  It  is  a  little  book  of 
great  value  and  practical  importance.  It  is 


neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper  and  finely  bound, 
and  attractive  in  all  its  aspects.  The  gifted  au¬ 
thor  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Prof.  Haddock,  ot 
Dartmouth  (Allege,  and  a  niece  of  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster.  Parents  who  love  their  child¬ 
ren  and  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  true  welfare 
in  this  world,  and  in  that  to  come,  will  act  a 
wise  part  by  putting  this  choice  volume  into 
their  hands  for  daily  use.  It  coQt.iins  an  exercise 
for  every  day  in  the  month. 

(toUen-IIaired  Gertrude. — .K  story  for  Child¬ 
ren.  By  Theodore  Tilton.  With  illustrations 
by  H.  L.  Stephens.  New  York :  Tibbals  & 
Whiting.  This  i.s  a  beautiful  story;  short, graphic 
and  well  told.  It  will  please  all  children  who 
read  it  and  many  who  are  not  children.  Mr. 
Tilton,  we  believe,  has  rare  skill  in  talking  to 
children  in  the  Sabbath-school,  as  well  as  oth¬ 
ers  who  are  full  grown.  If  he  possesses  the 
genius  to  write  books  for  youth,  and  stori's  for 
children,  we  hope  be  will  not  hide  it  under  a 
bushel.  This  story  is  good  tor  the  holidays. 

Kdward  the  Sixth. — .Mr.  Peacock's  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  Burnet  ha-i  set  us  thinking  once  more 
about  that  iuexhau.stible  subject  of  thought,  the 
great  changes  of  the  sixteen  h  century,  .-tmong 
Uie  various  steps  of  tho.-ie  changes,  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  runs  perhaps  some  chance  of 
being  overlooked,  beside  the  more  exciting  ca¬ 
reers  of  his  father  and  sisters.  Edward  himself, 
the  English  Josiah,  is  a  favorite  Protestant  saint; 
on  the  other  band,  his  reign,  as  a  reign,  is  one 
of  the  least  satisfactory  in  our  history.  Politi¬ 
cally,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  it ;  it  is  a 
eriod  of  disgrace  abroad  and  of  confusion  at 
ome.  It  is  a  time  which  makes  us  understand 
that  there  was  a  better  side  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  we  see  what  things  came  to  when 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  who  were  quite 
capable  of  imitating  any  of  Henry's  crimes,  but 
who  altogether  lacked  his  greater  qualities. 
Henry  had  in  him.  after  all,  an  element  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  straight-forwardness,  which  sets  him  as 
high  above  the  low  cunning  of  Northnmlx'r- 
laud  as  his  determined  vigor  sets  him  above  the 
weakness  and  vanity  of  Somerset.  The  whole 
six  years  were  a  wretched  time,  unrelieved  by 
a  single  gleam  of  national  glory,  unless  any  ons 
is  determined  to  see  national  glory  in  the  use¬ 
less  devastation  of  Scotland,  and  the  us<-less 
slaughter  of  Pinkie-cleugh.  If  we  look  at  the 
time  ecclesiastically,  it  is  hardly  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  To  the  Romanist  the  ecclesiastical  changes 
under  Edward  are  of  course  odious,  while  they 
hardly  went  far  enough  completely  to  satisfy 
the  extreme  Protestant  From  the  strictly  An¬ 
glican  point  of  view,  it  is  a  reign  which  began 
well  and  ended  ill.  The  First  Book  of  King 
Edward  is  the  idol  of  the  High  Churchm  tn,  the 
exact  medium  between  the  Pope  on  the  one 
h  ind  and  the  Puritan  on  the  other.  The  Sec¬ 
ond  Book  in  a  step  in  the  downward  conrse,  the 
fruit  of  leaving  our  own  insular  wisdom  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  perverse  counsels  of  meddling  for¬ 
eigners  Anyhow  it  is  certain  that  the  existing 
Church  of  Bng'and  is  essentia'ly  the  ('hnrch  of 
Elisabeth,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Church  of 
Elizabeth  was  something  quite  different  from 
what  the  Church  of  Emdand  was  tending  to  in 
the  lattT  days  of  Edward.  Then  people  are 
apt  to  forget  that  church-robbery  went  on 
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through  the  whole  reign  of  Edward,  and  in  a 
eiili  more  odious  form  than  that  in  which  it  had 
gone  on  in  the  days  of  Henry.  Henry  did  his 
sacrilege,  like  everrtbing  else,  in  a  grand  way  ; 
Somerset  and  Northumberland  did  theirs  in  a 
paltry  way.  For  the  monasteries  to  undergo  a 
sweeping  reform  and  for  large  portions  of  their 
wealth  to  be  transterred  to  other  ub<‘s,  was  the 
necessary  dictate  of  sound  policy,  even  if  no 
changes  of  a  strictly  theological  kind  were  to 
follow.  Had  Henry  carried  out  in  their  fullness 
those  hcbemes  of  which  he  only  carried  out  a 
small  portion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Church  would  have  been  as  distinct  a  gainer  as 
the  State.  A  large  foundation  of  Bishoprics  and 
Colleges  was  designed  by  a  prince  who  was 
lapacious  with  one  hand  and  liberal  with  the  j 
other,  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  bis  being 
beset  by  men  who  shared  his  rapacity,  but  not 
his  liberality,  that  only  so  small  a  portion  of  his 
scheme  was  accomplished.  But  Somerset  and 
Northumberland  sought  nothing  but  their  own 
enrichment  No  prey  was  too  small  for  them, 
as  no  prey  was  too  sacred  for  them.  Henry 
spared  Peterborough  for  the  sake  of  his  outcast 
wife,  and  Westminster  for  the  sake  of  bis  royal 
ancestors  Stimerset  deprived  Westminster  of 
its  Bishop,  and  contemplated  the  destruction  of 
Minster  it^lf.  Prubablv  in  no  geueration  be¬ 
fore  or  after  would  any  Knglisbraan  have  enter- 
taint'd  such  an  idea  for  a  moment.  Henry  seised 
Abbeys  and  hanged  their  Abbots  if  they  re- 
fiis<‘d  to  surrender.  This  was  doing  business  in 
an  imperial  sort  of  fashion.  But  the  cbiinsel- 
lors  of  Edward  were  always  nibbling  at  smaller 
game.  The  Abbeys  were  gone,  but  scattered 
up  and  down  the  laud  there  remained  a  number 
of  College.^  and  Hospitals — foundations  for  the 
relief  of  aged  persons  or  for  the  more  solemn 
perforiuance  of  divine  worship  in  this  or  that 
parish  church.  Henry  bad  received  Parlia¬ 
mentary  authority  to  deal  with  tbr-se  founda¬ 
tions,  but  he  bad  exercised  it  very  sparingly. 
Somerset  came  down  upon  them  with  a  swoop. 
Then  cime  the  systematic  bullying  of  Bishops 
into  illegal  surrenders  of  their  estates — a  prac¬ 
tice  which  Elizabeth  found  too  profitable  to 
give  up.  but  which  she  hud  the  grace  to  legal¬ 
ize  and  in  most  cases  to  salve  over  by  some  pre¬ 
tended  equivalent  Henry  had  hanged  the  .\b 
b  jt  of  Glastonbury,  and  granted  the  Abby  to 
his  brother-in-law.  But  this  was  not  enough  for 
my  I.s>rd  Protector,  till  he  had  frightened  the 
neighboring  Bishop  into  surrendering  his  pal¬ 
ace,  and  the  most  valuab'e  of  bis  manors,  and 
had,  with  a  singular  scruple  in  fivor  of  legality, 
got  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  alienate  the  estates 
of  the  Deanery  And  when  the  locust,  and  the 
caterpillar,  and  the  oankerworm,  and  the  pai- 
merworm  had  thus  ciawled  over  monasteries, 
colleges,  and  bishoprics,  the  parish  churches 
still  remained.  They  ha<I  bells  which  might  be 
melt^  into  cannon ;  they  bad  chalices  which 
might  be  sold  for  much,  or  which,  unsold,  would 
look  well  on  a  Protector's  sideboard  ;  they  bad 
copes  and  altar-cloths  which  might  adorn  a  Pfo- 
tector’s  conches  and  tables;  they  had  walls 
which,  when  convenient,  might  be  pulled  down 
to  provide  materials  for  a  Protector's  palace. 
In  all  this  there  was  neither  worldly  policy  nor 
zeal ;  it  was  simply  avarice  and  hxvoc  in  their 
basest  form.  When  a  mob  of  .Scotch  fanatics 


pulled  down  St  Andrew’s  Cathedral,  when  Will 
Dowsing  broke  stained-glass  whulows,  and  tore 
up  monumental  bra-mes,  they  doubtless  honestly 
believed  that  they  were  doing  God  service  ;  but 
Sumeiset  and  Northumberland  sought  neitlier 
God's  honor  nor  man's  profit  hut  simply  the 
filling  of  their  own  coflers.  All  ttiis  went  on 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Edward,  and  under 
Elizabeth  it  re-appeared  only  in  a  very  miti¬ 
gated  form 

Now,  how  far  bad  Edward  personally  any 
share  in  either  the  evil  or  (he  g<M>d— if  there 
was  any  good— of  his  reign  ?  It  is  clear  that  the 
two  must  stand  together.  We  may,  if  we  please, 
say  that  a  boy  of  his  age  could  not  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  either,  or  we  may,  it  we  please,  make 
him  responsible  for  both.  But  it  is  not  fair,  witli- 
out  distinct  evidence  in  each  p.irticular  case,oe 
acquit  him  of  all  the  evil  and  to  reckon  all  th 
good  to  his  personal  credit.  In  one  ca«>  there 
does  seem  to  be  such  distinct  evidence ;  the 
foundation  of  the  Grammar-schools,  which  were 
to  a  great  extent  endowed  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  suppressed  colleges,  does  S4‘«-m  to  have 
be<m  Edward's  own  act  and  <leed.  It  was  a 
form  of  munificence  which  was  most  natural  to 
occur  to  a  boy-kiiig  who  loved  his  brmks ;  it 
was  one  which  has  borne  lasting  and  most  prof¬ 
itable  fruit,  and  which  may  fairly  be  set  against 
many  of  the  misL-liiefs  and  disgraces  of  his  reign. 
For  this  at  least  the  memory  of  Ktiward  is 
worthy  of  the  personal  honor  in  which  his  ad¬ 
visers  are  entitled  to  no  share  at  all. 

Our  truest  picture  of  Edward  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Journal  still  extant  in  his  own  hand,  ami 
which  Burnet  printed  in  his  collection.  It  gives 
us  the  picture  of  a  buy  of  unhealthy  precocity 
of  mind,  clever  by  nature  and  brought  up  iu  a 
kind  of  hot-bed  of  education.  Ho  had  been 
trained  to  be  a  king  iu  days  when  to  be  a  king 
meant  n-ally  to  govern,  and  at  nine  years  of 
age  he  was  as  serions  about  it  as  a  privy-coun¬ 
cillor  of  seventy.  The  puzzling  Homeric  phrase 
about  the  irreatpof  ifia6t\evi  seems  to  have 
h.-en  de8igne<l  specially  for  him.  We  feel  sure 
that  from  the  day  when,  in  his  sixth  year,  the 
two  well  learned  men,  “  Mr.  doctour  Gox  and 
John  t'hicke  .Vfr.  <»f  art,”  began  “  to  bring  him 
lip  in  learning  of  tongues,  of  the  scripture,  of 
philosophy,  and  of  all  liberal  science's.”  his 
whole  mind  was  fall  of  the  Pope  and  the  Em¬ 
peror.  the  affairs  of  the  realm  and  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  Whether  he  bad  any  influ¬ 
ence  on  affairs  or  not,  be  certainly  watched 
eveiy  thing  that  happened  with  an  eye  preter¬ 
natural!  v  keen  for  such  a  chi  hi.  No  wonder 
that  such  premature  exertion  of  m’nd  soon  wore 
out  a  naturally  finable  body.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
tinct  evidence  that  Northumberland  poisoned 
him,  but,  if  be  did,  we  can  not  fancy  that  he 
depriveil  him  of  many  years  of  life. 

One  thing  strikes  one  throughout  the  whole 
joiirua  —namely,  its  strangely  unimpassioned 
character,  so  utterly  unlike  childish  and  youth¬ 
ful  coqipositions  in  general.  Either  the  boy  was 
altsolutely  without  feeling,  or  he  thought  it  un- 
kiugly  to  exnress  any  sort  of  feeling.  Was  he 
not  moved  in  any  way  by  the  execution  of  two 
uncles,  oue  through  the  agency  of  the  other — 
two  uncles  who.  whatever  their  crimes,  bad  not 
been  personally  unkind  to  him  T  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  with  Mr.  Froude,  that  he  thonght 
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them  giiilty.  An  inpremious  boT  who  thoiiKht ! 
hia  iieureat  kiimnieii  guUty  would  aurely  K'el 
some  painful  emotiou  at  the  thuiifcbt.  lint  FM- 
ward  if  he  felt  an^,  exprewsou  none,  and  that 
in  n  .lonrnal  which  ih  by  no  int'ana  me^f^e,  but 
which  ffoes  very  much  into  detail.  So,  again, 
the  burning  ot  Joan  Bucher,  into  which  the 
prevalent  I’roteatant  legend  makes  him  over-  , 
pei8nad<‘d  by  Cranmer,  is  recorded  by  him  in 
the  most  matter-of-ftct  way  in  the  world.  He  I 
clearly  had  no  more  objection  to  burning  people 
than  tiis  father  and  sister ;  like  Mr.  Froude,  he 
only  differed  from  them  as  to  who  were  the  prop- ; 
er  people  to  bum.  He  had  clearly  a  high  idea 
of  his  own  kingly  dignity  and  greatness,  and  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  final  cause  of  “  (.'hiirch 
stulf''  was  to  fill  the  King's  pocket  and  to  adorn 
the  King's  house.  Ho  kept  a  keen  look-out  af¬ 
ter  the  smallest  and  meanest  80uree.s  of  revenue, 
and  he  entereil  into  purjcling  sperulation.-^  about 
the  coinage  which  we  will  leave  to  proiess  d 
financiers  to  examine. 

Altogether  it  seems  plain  that  Kdwanl  had  the 
true  Tudor  spirit  in  him,  a  spirit  which  his  educa¬ 
tion  would  certainly  tend  rather  to  foster  than 
to  suIkIuc.  Had  he  lived  rcidly  to  reign,  and  hiul 
he  enjoyed  health  to  act  for  himself,  we  can  well 
believe  that  his  nde  would  have  l)een  as  imperi¬ 
ous  us  that  of  Henry  or  Elizaheth.  He  would 
pmlsibly  have  stuck  to  business  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  and  not  have  wasted  much  time  u|Mm 
the  spurts  and  |>ageants  which  were  the  delight  of 
the  early  years  of  his  father.  Sometimes,  to  be 
sure,  he  condescends  to  mention  such  things.  He 
tells  us,  in  a  strain  os  cool  as  if  he  were  recording 
the  beheading  of  an  uncle  or  the  burning  of  a 
heretic,  of  the  bearbuitings  with  which  the  French 
amlsissadors  were  regaled,  and  of  a  still  Itcustlicr 
sport  which  graced  the  marriage  of  Kobert  Dud¬ 
ley  and  Amy  liubsart : — “  After  which  marriage 
there  were  certain  gentlemen  which  did  strive  who 
should  first  take  away  a  goose's  head  which  was 
hangi^l  alive  on  two  eruss-]K)st8.’’  At  another 
time,  “  a  challenge  wa.s  made  by  me  that  I,  with 
sixteen  of  my  cliamlter,  shouhl  run  at  base,  shoot, 
and  run  at  ring,  with  any  seventeen  of  my  ser¬ 
vants  gentlemen  in  the  court.’’  “The  first  day 
of  the  chulk-ngc  at  base,  or  running,  the  King 
won.”  Two  days  after,  “  I  lost  the  challenge 
shouting  at  rounds,  and  won  at  rovers.  ” 

Mr.  Froude,  as  his  readers  doubtless  know,  has 
made  large  use  of  this  Journal.  It  may  therefore 
l>e  as  well  to  mention  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
quotations  from  it  are  inaccurate.  We  have  test- 
^  him  not  only  by  .Mr.  PoetK-k,  whose  text  we 
feel  sure  accurately  represenU  the  original  manu¬ 
script,  but  to  which  Mr.  Frowle  of  course  could 
not  r^er,  but  also  by  the  first  folio  edition  of  Bur¬ 
net.  And  we  find  some  mistake  or  other,  great 
or  small  in  nearly  every  extract.  Mr.  Froud<^ 
not  only  torments  us  with  that  vague  sort  of  refer¬ 
ence  which  is  the  scholar's  abhorrence,  but  when 
the  passage  is  got  at,  we  find  him  pursued  by  an 
incapacity,  like  that  of  a  Frenchman,  for  copying 
a  plain  piece  of  print  without  some  error  or  other. 
For  instance,  in  Froude  v.  237,  we  find,  within 
inverted  cumniaa,  as  an  extract  from  the  Journal, 

“  the  lords  fearing  the  rage  of  the  people,  so  UttU 
quieted."  The  read  wordsare  “  so  Uitely  quieted,” 
making  quite  another  scn.se.  A  little  wav  on  (p. 
2o(ij  “  bolts  and  burs”  become  “bolts ami  locks.” 


“A  sum  of  money"  in  p  273  should  be  “  a  some 
inonev,”  but  the  mistake  here  is  Burnet's  and  nut 
Froude's.  But  in  the  same  extract,  where  Ed¬ 
ward  says  that  Beiiumont  “did  buy  land  with  iny 
money,  ”  Mr.  Froude  makes  notisense  of  it  by 
tuniing  it  into  “buy  land  with  my  own  money.” 
In  p.  282  again,  the  grammatical  inaccuracy  “to 
any  should  ”  is  King  Edward's  own;  but  Edward 
wrote,  and  Burnet  co}>ied,  “Yorke,  master  of  one 
of  the  mints  at  the  Tower.”  That  there  should 
be  mure  than  one  mint  at  the  Tower  was  a  fact 
that  Mr.  Froude  might  bavelieen  reasouably  call¬ 
ed  on  to  explain,  but  he  found  it  much'  easi<‘r  to 
get  rid  of  it  altogether  by  changing  the  difficmlt 
words  into  “Master  of  the  Mint  at  the  Tower,” 
with  all  the  dignity  of  ofiicial  capitals.  Edward 
records  the  marriage  of  “  Lord  Lisle,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  son, "  and  of  “  Sir  Koliert  Dudley, 
tliird  son  to  the  Earl  ol  Warwick."  Mr.  Froude, 
incapable  of  attending  to  such  small  matters,  calls 
them  “Lord  Ambrose  Dudley  ”  and  “Lord  liob- 
ert  Dudley  ”  respectively.  In  p.  339  (a  page  in 
which  Mr.  Froude  confounds  Gardiner  and  Good¬ 
rich)  among  the  “  garnish  of  ves.sels  out  of  Church 
stuff”  we  read  of  “reliques  of  /'fcusoy.”  What 
ore  “reliijues  of  PUsiaifT"  We  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  Mr.  Froude's  hn.siness  to  tell  u.s,  and  not  to 
get  rid  of  the  question  by  leaving  the  words  “  of 
Plessay  ”  out.  In  the  next  page,  the  phrase,  very 
characteristic  of  a  young  Ttidor,  “on  my  frontier 
at  Calais”  is  suitened  into  “ over  the  frontier. ” 
In  p.  373  a  “^s«  conqiany  ”  should  be  a  “Aar* 
com|>any,”and  so  on — a  blunder  wherever  a  blun¬ 
der  could  be  made  room  fur. — Saturdni/  Keriew, 

The  PoeiM  of  Thoime  liniley  Aldrich.  Boston : 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  1 8C5.  Many  of  these  poems 
are  gems  in  their  way.  They  are  mostly  very 
brief,  so  that  the  little  volume  of  Blue  and  Gold 
contains  some  seventy  poems  in  all.  Intcrludt«, 
lyrics,  ladlads,  and  sonnets.  The  longest  by  far, 
is  “Judith,”  which  po8Scs.sus  a  good  deal  of  lyri¬ 
cal  Itcuuty  and  force. 

SCIENCE. 

Recolkctions  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Dritieh  A  eso- 
ciation  at  fiirinini/ham,  SKfTEMHKE,  18G.>.  By  a 
I.aidy  Asstxuate.  [Written  for  the  Eclectic.] — 
The  sun  never  shone  mure  brightlyfor  a  whole  week 
together  than  it  did  during  that  of  the  Brit- 
i»h  Association  Meeting  at  Birminghutn — nut  a 
cloud — nut  a  shower — nolxMly  put  up  an  umbrella 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  section  ntoms  or  on 
the  enjoyable  excursions,  unless  indeed  it  be  those 
who  would  ward  ufi'  the  scorching  rays  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  sun.  At  Bath,  last  year,  we  had  scarcely  a 
fine  day,  but  it  was  a  glorious  meeting.  Wo 
mis.sed  inany.faces  at  the  meeting  of  I860,  which 
tended  to  make  that  of  1864  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  successful  gatherings  ever  held  by  the 
Association.  Who  among  that  company  can  ever 
forget  the  intense  excitement  caused  by  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone’s  lecture  in  the  theater,  on  September  19, 
when  we  waited  fur  more  than  an  hour  before  the 
doors  were  ojtencd,  caring  neither  for  being 
crushed  or  pushed,  so  that  we  could  get  a  seat 
somewhere,  to  listen  to  that  wonderful  story, 
which  he  told  so  well.  Fur  the  hundreds  who 
turned  away  disappointed  from  the  doors  of  the 
theater,  that  same  lecture  was  being  given  at  the 
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time  by  Mr.  Clement  Markham  in  section  E,  and  ■ 
Dr.  Livingstone,  after  quitting  one  lecture-room 
amklst  deafening  applause,  had  to  turn  to  another 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  those  awaiting  ' 
him.  It  was  the  tirat  time  he  had  ap|>carod  at 
any  public  meeting  since  his  return,  and  he  shed  ' 
a  brightness  and  created  an  interest  which  no 
rainy  days  could  damp.  In  that  Queen  of  cities 
we  had  a  most  memoralde  meeting,  very  fondly 
do  we  linger  over  the  remembrance  of  tb^  hap¬ 
py  days,  but  the  present,  and  not  the  past,  is 
what  we  have  to  say  a  little  aliout.  A  very  sim¬ 
ply  told  tale  will  ours  be,  not  intended  for  the  eye 
of  one  scientific  man  or  learned  woman. 

For  the  Irenefit  of  thoae  wlro  never  attcndcil  one 
of  these  great  scientific  meetings,  I  may  say  that 
the  payment  of  one  pound  makes  you  an  associate 
for  the  year ;  the  ticket  is  obtained  at  the  recep¬ 
tion  room,  and  in  this  room  meinlters  write  letters 
and  receive  them,  as  there  is  a  regularly  organised 
post  office ;  they  may  read  all  the  daily  papers, 
procure  tickets  for  the  various  excursions  and  en¬ 
tertainments  which  are  going  on,  receive  each 
day  a  journal  at  8  a.  m.  of  the  sectional  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  also  a  list  of  those  memliers  who  have 
registered  their  addrc'sses,  so  that  every  one  may 
know  who's  who,  and  who's  where.  A  list  of  all 
places  of  interest  which  might  be  seen  by  visitors 
on  presenting  Association  UctLets  was  idso  priiit- 
od,  aud  given  to  eveiy  one.  Among  those  places, 
the  list  of  which  was  very  long,  were  the  interest¬ 
ing  Museum  of  the  Midland  Institute,  the  Patho- 
lo^cal  Museum,  and  those  of  Dudley  and  War¬ 
wick.  Three  news-nwms  were  thrown  open,  and 
if  any  one  could  find  time  fur  a  game  at  chess, 
they  had  to  show  their  ticket,  and  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Chess  Club.  The  Working  Men’s 
Industrial  Exhibition,  the  Exhibition  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Artists,  Aston  Hall  and  Park,  the  Bo¬ 
tanical  Gardens,  the  Borough  Gaol  and  Lunatic 
Asylum,  could  be  visited  by  an  associate:  as  well 
as  manufactories  of  every  deseriptkm — guns, 
■words,  nails,  needles  and  fish  hooks ;  screws 
locks,  steel  pens  and  pins ;  iron  tube,  flint  glass 
papier  machic,  plate  glass  electro  plate  and  iron 
works;  also  the  beautiful  niediseval  metal  work¬ 
ing  and  stained  glass  works  of  Messrs.  Hardman, 
■o  nobody  need  be  dull  or  lack  employment. 
There  was  not  a  shining  hour  when  tlie  “busy 
bee  ”  might  not  be  employed  in  “  gathering 
honey." 

The  opening  address  was  delivered  on  Wednes¬ 
day  by  Profesaor  Phillips,  president,  in  the  Town 
Hall.  What  a  glorious  address  it  wasl  How 
much  it  contained  of  the  doings  of  others,  and 
how  little  of  his  own !  I  wish  somebody  would 
solve  the  problem — are  true  modesty  and  true 
greatness  divisible  ?  Profiwsor  Phillips  is  the  b«au 
ideal  of  a  man  of  science,  and  he  made  the  most 
charming  and  excellent  president.  One  short  ex¬ 
tract  from  his  ad<lres8  will  show  the  object  of 
such  mt'otings  as  the  present : — “  If  it  be  asked 
what  share  in  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
the  last  thirtv-three  years  is  claimed  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Association?  Let  us  answer  fearlessly — we 
had  a  part  in  all.  In  some  of  them  we  took  the 
foremost  place,  by  the  frequency  of  our  discussions, 
the  urgency  of  our  recommendations,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  our  influence,  and  tlie  grant  of  our  funds 
For  others  we  gave  all  our  strength  to  support  the 
Boyal  Society  and  other  institutions  in  their  ef¬ 


forts  to  accomplish  purposes  which  we  approve. 
In  all  instances  our  elastic  system  res|Kinds  quick¬ 
ly  to  pressure,  and  returns  the  friendly  impulse, 
if  we  look  liack  on  the  work  of  previous  years,  it 
is  easy  to  mark  the  especial  action  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  in  fields  which  hardly  could  be  entered  by 
any  other  adventurers.  Many  of  the  must  valua¬ 
ble  labors,  of  which  we  arc  now  reaping  the  fruits, 
were  undertaken  in  consequent*  of  the  reports  on 
special  branches  of  seieiice  which  appear  in  the 
early  volumes  of  our  transactions — re|»rts  in 
'  which  {larticular  data  were  registered  fur  cunfirm- 
.  ing  or  correcting  known  generalizations  or  fur  es- 
'  tablishing  new  ones. 

I  But  we  must  leave  the  Town  Ilnll,  and  on 
'  Thursday  he  i*ady  by  eleTOn  o’clock  for  the  sec¬ 
tion  room.  Which  of  the  seven  shall  it  be? 
Mathematics  or  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  ao- 
ology,  physiology,  economic  science,  and  statis- 
ti<*  or  mechanical  science.  All  these  are  going 
;  on  in  rooms  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  and  G.  But  section 
I  E  is  devoted  to  Gtoigraphy  and  Ethnology,  and 
to  that  room  we  will  resort — the  Midland  Insti- 
,  tutc. 

!  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  was  the  President.  The 
first  paper  read  was  on  “The  result  of  surveys  in 
Palestine.”  The  Palestine  exploration  busmesa 
is  Just  now  exciting  very  considerable  inU'rest  in 
tlie  Hdcntific  world.  A  fund  has  been  formed  for 
the  puqiosc  of  promoting  the  exploration  of  the 
Holy  Lund.  Mr.  George  Grove  is  the  Himorable 
,  Secretary,  and  if  yon  want  to  know  more  on  this 
very  im|»ortant  subject,  you  have  only  to  addren 
a  note  to  him  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham, 
and  he  will  gladly  send  all  particulars.  This  pa¬ 
per  was  followed  by  letters  from  .Mr.  S.  Baker  to 
Sir  li.  Murchison,  on  the  discovery  of  the  second 
.  source  of  the  Nile,  the  Lake  Allx-rt  Nyaasa,  270 
miles  long.  It  was  half  expected  that  Mr.  B.iker 
might  have  arrived  before  the  meetings  closed. 
H;id  he  done  so  it  would  have  added  greatly  to 
their  interest,  but  our  expectations  were  disup- 
i  pointed.  His  letters  bore  testimony  to  the  truth 
I  of  all  the  stateineiita  made  by  Captain  S|H'ke. 
Poor  Swke !  His  death  was  the  only  thing  which 
dimmed  the  brightneas  of  the  Bath  meeting.  The 
other  jMper  of  Thursday,  which  caused  an  anima¬ 
ted  discussion,  was  one  by  Professor  Vamiiery  on 
“  The  origin  of  the  Hungarians."  This  wonder¬ 
ful  man  has  dune  what  no  other  Euro|)can  travjl- 
''  er  ever  attcm|ited.  He,  too,  told  us  last  Septem- 
lier  what  he  hud  suffered  fur  the  sake  of  prosecu¬ 
ting  geographical  inquiry  when  traveling  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  disguised  as  a  Holy  Musselnian  licggar, 
and  without  him  the  meeting  at  Binningham 
would  have  been  devoid  of  much  of  its  interest,  so 
far  as  the  geographical  section  is  concerned. 

The  soiree  at  the  Town  Hall  that  evening  was 
a  brilliant  affair.  A  wonderful  collection  of  thingi 
was  brought  together.  Nothing  was  more  licau- 
tifiil  than  Breetu’s  instantaneous  stereoscopic  views 
— moonlight; — the  evening  star; — sea  birds  on 
the  wing; —  and  the  dashing  spray; — all  so  novel 
and  exquisitely  done,  that  they  must  be  seen  to 
be  lielicved  in.  The  original  models  of  the  en¬ 
gine  of  James  Walt,  a  huge  file-i'utting  machine 
— a  strange  business  to  lie  carried  on  in  that  gay 
scene — Blakely  shot  and  shell,  micruscuiics  and 
Bpcctrosco|ics.  Photographs  were  taken  by  mag¬ 
nesium  li^t  in  the  committee  room.  The  great 
organ  was  grandly  played  by  Mr.  Btimpsun,  and 
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we  had  a  beantifol  aelectinn  of  miwic  by  Tlerold,  |  Geolo^sts,  hammer  in  hand,  were  hap])^  at  the 
Rotwini,  Meyeri)ocr,  Kinck,  and  the  immortal  Wrekin;  and  the  Coalbrookdale  party  accep’ed 
Mcndcisaohn.  i  Mr.  Maws'  hospitable  invitation  to  Bcnthall  Hall. 

In  a  Inrfce  room  most  gaily  decorated,  to  which  j  Those  who  felt  an  inten'st  in  the  strange  old  Ro¬ 
we  descended,  was  an  abundance  of  champagne  man  city  of  Uriconium,  were  conveyed  to  Wroxe- 
and  ice,  tea  and  coffee,  fruit  the  rarest  and  most  ter,  and  after  hearing  Mr.  Wright's  history  of 
juicy,  in  fact  everything  provided  on  the  most  what  had  been  done  and  what  still  remains  to  lie 
liberal  scale.  done,  turned  their  8te|i8  towards  Shrewsbury, 

On  Friday  morning  the  geographical  section  where  they  visited  the  museum  and  churches, 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  oil  paintings,  the  Those  who  preferred  examining  the  ge<)l<»gy  of 
work  of  Mr.  Baines,  the  African  traveler,  intend-  the  Malvern  district,  found  their  way  to  that  cliarin- 
ed  to  illustrate  a  iiaper  which  he  was  about  to  read  ing  watering-place,  and  the  lovers  of  those  glories 
on  the  wonderful  falls  of  the  Zambesi  river.  The  of  our  country,  its  cathedrals  were  conducted  from 
Victoria  falls  were  first  visited  by  Dr.  Living-  the  Worcester  station  to  the  cathedral,  by  Mr.  J. 
stone  in  November,  1855.  No  Kumpean  eyes  had  Severn  Walker,  the  well-known  secretary  of  the 
ever  before  gazed  on  this  amazing  sight,  a  full  ac-  Worcester  Architectural  and  Archncological  So- 
count  of  which  will  be  found  in  l)r.  Livingstone's  cicties,  whose  description  of  its  architecture  as  well 
Travels,  chapter  26,  page  512.  A  bird’s  eye  view  as  that  of  the  Priory  Church  of  Malvern,  charmed 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Baines,  also  a  enrious  model,  every  body  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  In*  on  that 
which  conveyed  a  good  idea  of  this  marvelous  excursion.  Some  of  the  party  also  visited  the 
natural  phenomenon.  Dr.  Kirk,  the  eoin|ianion  China  Works,  and  the  Deanery.  Hospitality  waa 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  more  recent  explorations,  ;  the  order  of  the  day,  and  never  did  a  hap]>icr  par- 
made  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Baine'^  |Mper  which  ty  meet,  than  those  who  were  so  gpuccfully  re¬ 
added  much  to  its  interest.  On  one  of  the  islands  ceived,  and  liberally  entertained  by  the  Mayor  of 
shown  in  the  bird's  eye  new  David  Livingstone  Worcester,  Mr  .1.  D.  Perrins.  Thu  ladies  of  tlie 
left  his  initials  graven  on  a  tree,  and  the  date  of  party  received  an  especial  invitation  from  Mrs. 
the  year — the  onlv  time  he  was  guilty  of  that  Perrins,  and  all  were  disinclined  to  quit  the  Guild- 
pi»*ce  of  vanity,  lie  als(»  planted  100  |N^i;h  and  hall,  so  thoroughly  happy  did  everylxNly  seem ; 
a|>ricot  stones,  and  a  quantity  of  coffee  seeds.  He  but  trains,  like  time  and  tide,  wait  for  no  man, 
used  his  endeavors  to  protect  his  garden  from  the  :  and  at  2.30  thev  whizzed  off  to  Malvern.  Afrer 
ravages  of  the  Hippotami,  but  Dr.  Kirk  told  us  visiting  places  of  interest  there,  they  dined  at  the 
tliat  the  wretches  had  committed  great  devasta-  Proi)rietury  College,  and  a  soirA  was  given  in  the 
lions  in  the  island  garden.  evening  by  the  Malvern  Field  Cluld),  at  Dr. 

.Mr.  J.  (’rawfunl’s  [ia|)er  on  “occidental  or  Giindrod's  where  fossils,  microscope.s,  and  i>ther 
Western  Negroes,"  and  .Mr.  Tylor's  on  “Negro  objeirts  of  interest,  had  been  brought  together  lor 
Kum|iean  dialects  of  the  Negroes  of  Surinam  and  the  occasion. 

Cnracoa,"  causi'd  a  most  animated  discus.sion,  in  |  Monday  found  a  large  party  assembled  in  the 
which  Dr.  Hunt  and  .Mr.  Carter  Blake,  leading  '  geographical  section,  to  hear  Mr.  Clement  .Mark- 
members  of  the  Antropological  StK'iety,  took  part,  ham's  pajter  on  a  “North  Polar  Exp<.*ditiun 
as  also  did  Mr.  (^nway,  from  the  United  States.  i  also  one  by  Admiral  Ommaney  on  the  same  sub- 
If  Mr.  Crawfiird  did  not  object  to  the  various  '  ject.  This  was  a  refreshing  and  cimling  topic.  It 
tilings  which  he  does,  so  much  so,  that  he  has  ;  is  pleasant  even  to  think  of  ice  when  the  ther- 
olitained  the  name  of  “objector  Ciawfurd," — we  ^  moiiieter  is  at  90  degrees.  The  heat  was  so  ex- 
shoiilJ  lose  many  of  these  discussions,  and  a  giMsl  I  cessive  during  the  whole  week,  that  towards  its 
a...!  «.<•  r..-  ..n.i......  ,t.«  .»...oi  I  cl»>ae  people  seemed  to  have  got  accustomed  to 

lieing  par-boiled.  Mr.  Clement  Markham  urged 
that  the  best  route  for  an  English  expedition  was 
by  Smith's  sound,  and  by  sledge  traveling,  while 
Admiral  Ommaney  and  Sir  £.  Belcher  hold  that 
Spitzbergen  should  be  the  base  of  operations. 
Sir  H.  Rdwlinson  advised  both  routes  being  at¬ 
tempted.  A  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Wright,  “On  the 
true  assignation  of  the  bronze  weapons,  &c.,  sup- 
poaod  to  indicate  a  bronze  age  in  Western  and 
Northern  Europe,"  was  listen^  to  with  deep  in¬ 
terest,  and  caused  a  lively  discussion.  It  would 
take  up  too  much  space  even  to  mention  the  names 
of  the  papers  which  were  read,  so  we  must  leave 
the  section  room  and  go  to  the  Mayor’s  luncheon, 
at  the  Town  Hall,  where  a  most  handsome  ban¬ 
quet  was  provided.  All  the  great  men  seemed  to 
lie  extremely  happy  ;  and  the  ladies  in  the  galle¬ 
ries  enjoyed  seeing  the  “  Lions  fed, "and  hearing 
the  speeches.  At  the  principal  table  were  seated 
tbe  .Mayor,  Lord  Leigh,  Professor  Phillips  the 
president.  Viscount  Milton,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord 
.Stanley,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson,’  M.P,,  Sir  Roderic  Murchison,  Sir  A. 
Scott  Waugh,  &c.,  &C,  &c.  In  the  evening  the 
Society  of  Arts  gave  a  Moir^  in  their  exhilutiun 
room,  and  tbe  vailuable  collection  of  pictures  and 


ueai  oi  lun,  iiiougn  pernaps  ine  aciuai  uu^mess 
of  the  section  would  in  some  cases  progress  more 
rapidlv.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Crawfiml 
entireiy  agreed  on  one  point,  which  wa.s  that  .Mr, 
Tylor's  was  a  moat  interesting  and  instructive 
paper. 

On  Friday  evening  the  Town  Hall  was  again 
crowded  to  listen  to  Professor  Jukes 's  admirable 
lecture  “On  the  probabilities  os  to  the  position 
and  extent  of  the  coal  measures  beneath  the  red 
rocks  of  the  Midland  Counties.” 

Saturday  was  the  great  scientific  holiday,  when 
presidents  and  vice-presidents,  secretarii>s,  and 
committees,  most  of  them  said  good-bye  to  the 
papers  and  di8cus8ion^  agreements  and  disagree¬ 
ments,  for  doctors  will  sometimes  differ,  and  the 
course  of  true  science  like  that  of  true  love,  does 
not  always  “run  smooth,”  To  the  railways  the 
votaries  of  science  rushed,  and  while  some  visited 
the  Irirth-place  of  England's  bard,  and  for  the  first 
time  lingered  by  the  waters  of  the  “soft  flowing 
Avon,"  or  rambled  through  Lord  Warwick’s  no¬ 
ble  castle,  others  sought  the  ivied  ruins  of  Kenil¬ 
worth,  and  talked  of  Amy  Rubsart  and  proud 
Queen  Bess,  after  they  had  paid  a  visit  to  Coven- 
tiy,  with  its  matchk-as  spires,  and  taken  a  peep  at 
“Peeping  Tom." 
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rhKrminK  mnsic,  prorwl  a  Mmire  of  ! 

cation  to  the  party  aiweinbled.  | 

'l'noi«lay  moming’it  jonmal  diRplayed  the  rich¬ 
est  bill  of  fare  yet  provided  for  the  lowrs  of  aec-  I 
tion  E.  An  aceonnt  of  the  ascent  of  a  river  which  ' 
many  had  never  before  heard  of;  the  river  Parus ;  | 
one  “On  city  life  in  Buckhara."  bv  that  most  in-  | 
teresting  and  wondertnl  man,  Dr.  Vamho'17,  which  | 
delighted  everylvojy ;  some  notes  by  Sir  H.  Raw-  : 
linson  “  On  the  Unssian  frontiers  in  Central  ! 
Asia ;  ”  and  papers  of  deep  interest  by  members  of  \ 
the  Alpine  Club.  Mr.  A.  Adams  Reilly,  who  de-  ' 
scrilied  his  survey  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  I 
and  exhibited  a  map  of  that  district,  made  by  { 
himself,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  the  best  in 
existence.  During  the  reading  of  Mr.  Whymper's 
pjr  on  his  ‘‘  New  ex]>edition  in  the  chain  of 
ont  Blanc,  including  the  Ascent  of  the  Aguille 
Verte,”  and  one  by  Mr.  S.  Matthews,  on  ascend-  | 
ing  the  same  mountain  l>y  the  Glacier  de  Brenva,  ' 
the  room  was  crowded  to  overflowing. 

Tuesday  evening  bn  aight  all  together  again  once  \ 
more,  i»t  the  farewell  sotr*  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  whole  arrangements  were  even  lietter  than  ' 
at  that  of  Thursday  night.  A  valnable  collection 
of  fossils  and  implements  from  Kent’s  Cavern,  Tor-  I 
quay,  were  exhibited  in  the  gallery,  and  those  who  , 
wished  to  see  a  fossil  man  found  at  Llandudno,  I 
could  discover  him  on  a  table  near  the  orchestra.  ! 
Nome  of  the  most  beautiful  things  exhibited  were  j 
photographs  on  porcelain,  by  Ovcnneller;  enam¬ 
eled  photographs  by  M.  Joutiert,  and  Breeze's  in-  ' 
stantaneous  photographs.  Messrs.  Hardman  ex-  | 
hibitetl  some  exquisite  specimens  of* their  work-  | 
manship  in  metal  and  enameling.  Some  photo-  ' 
gra|)hic  views  on  glass,  of  the  interior  and  exterior  1 
of  the  great  Pyramid  taken  liy  magnesinin  light,  | 
by  Professor  Piazza  Smitli,  attracted  a  large  num-  ^ 
tier  of  spectators.  The  lovers  of  music  could  listen  ^ 
to  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Rossini,  1 
but  it  w'as  somewhat  under  difficulties,  as  conver-  j 
sation  was  kept  nj)  in  a  most  lively  manner  dur¬ 
ing  the  performance.  The  band  was  conducted  ' 
by  .Mr.  T.  Anderton,  Mus.  Bac. 

The  concluding  general  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  when  everybody  complitnented  eve-  ! 
rylKxly,  and  said  what  good  boys  they  had  | 
been.  Some  of  the  party  ran  away  to  Wroxeter, 
where  they  were  most  kindly  met  by  Mr.  T.  ; 
Wright,  it  is  said  that  for  the  future  these  ex-  ' 
ctirsions  are  to  be  curtailed— only  one  day  is  to  he  I 
devoted  to  them.  Enjoyable  as  they  are,  there 
arc  always  things  of  interest  going  on  in  the  sei;- 
tions  which  it  is  grievous  to  miss,  so  one  can  not 
help  being  glad  that  the  temptation  to  leave  will 
be  removed.  ^ 

Thursday  ferand  special  trains  waiting  to  con-  > 
vcy  most  of  the  party,  with  Professor  Philips  as 
their  leader,  to  the  caverns  of  Dudley — aliout  2<)0 
visiting  Lichfield  and  the  Burton  breweries.  A 
charming,  but  somewhat  warm  walk  through  the 
woods,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  brought  us 
to  the  entrance  of  the  caverns.  For  an  instant 
we  were  all  in  darkness.  How  strange  it  was  to 
pass  from  the  brilliant  noonday  sunshine  into  those 
gloomy  caverns ;  it  made  one  think  of  Handel's 
wondeiful  chorus  from  Israel  in  Egypt,  where  he 
so  marvelously  describes  “  a  darkness  which 
might  he  felt.”  In  loss  tlian  two  minutes  the 
gloom  was  dispelled,  and  we  had  shining  before 
ns  the  bright  cheering  word  “  Wblcowb.”  Never  ' 


did  that  word  look  so  charming  as  in  those  dark 
places  of  the  earth.  The  gloom  was  changed,  and 
we  saw  reflected  in  the  waters  which  run  through 
the  caverns,  hundreds  of  lights,  and  the  wondrously 
grand  masses  of  r<jrck  were  ilistinctly  visible.  Tbe 
lirocession  wound  along  until  a  halt  was  made, 
and  we  wore  reminded  by  the  brilliantly  illumin¬ 
ated  “  V.R.”  that  even  these  recesses  of  the  earth 
are  a  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  iloniinions.  Pofossor 
Philli|is  spoke;  Kir.  R.  Murchison  and  others  like¬ 
wise  addressed  the  large  audience.  The  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  party  was  in  no  way  aluted  by  the 
coolness  of  the  lecturt*  nxiin.  Hear!  hear!  ! 
they  loudly  shouted.  Hear!  hear!!  echoed  the 
okl  rocks.  The  np|>laase  was  wild  and  fre<|uent. 
The  hand  went  liefore  us,  as  we  were  outward 
bound,  playing  “Anld  Lang  Kyne.”  Nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  at  such  a  moment  than 
to  be  reminded  that  “anld  a<-quaintance”  should 
not  be  forgot,  neither  should  new  ones  be  unre- 
membi;re<i.  These  meetings  have  an  essentially 
tocial  as  well  as  ncimti/u:  character;  at  them 
friendships,  liased  on  union  of  tasV*  and  pursuit, 
are  fonned,  and  those  who  attend  such  congress¬ 
es,  year  after  year,  find  them  to  be  a  great  scien¬ 
tific  brotherhisid ;  for  as  a  rule,  how  well  they 
l^tree  to  differ  when  any  cause  of  dilfervnee  arises. 
At  Diallev  we  again  se)jaratod ;  some  joined  a  par¬ 
ty  to  the  Wren’s  Ne.st,  where  the  haininer  of  the 
gefilogist  wa-s  again  in  nxiuisition.  This  party 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  townspeople  and 
Earl  of  Dudley.  Lunclu‘ons  were  also  provided 
on  u  most  lilicral  scale  by  many  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  n-ighliorhood,  whose  works  were  visited ; 
we  heard  much  of  the  hospitality  which  was  shown 
on  the  occ-’»sion,  and  very  agreeable  the  parties 
seem  to  have  been.  A  warm  reception  was  given 
to  our  party  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Bromford 
Iron  Works,  and  the  Oldbury  Carriage  Works. 
After  being  almost  fried  alive  by  the  side  of  iron 
furnaces,  we  fared  sumptuously  in  a  most  taste¬ 
fully-decorated  room,  the  <-arriage  works  iMiid 
playing  while  we  ate  our  hincheon,  and  in  this  very 
pleasant  way  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  thirty- 
fifth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Kcience.  Miss  B.  u.  r. 
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r.sonuTffo  da  ITacTs  *•  Iltrodia*.” — The  works 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  so  rare,  that  we  reganl 
with  extraoi-dinary  interest  any  picture  even  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  great  name.  Strong  evidence  is 
offerwl  in  favor  of  one  of  “  Henxiias,"  assumed  to 
be  by  him,  anil  now  in  possession  of  an  American 
gm^man  named  Kellogg.  In  the  Tribune  at 
Florence  is  a  well-known  “  Herixlias,  ”  now  ad¬ 
mitted,  we  believe,  to  be  a  cojiy  by  Luini  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  Leonardo.  This  picture  was  removed  to 
Paris  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  was 
there  engraved  as  a  work  by  Da  Vinci.  After  its 
restoration  to  the  Tuscan  government,  it  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  Luini,  but  many  years  after  its  re¬ 
placement,  it  was  described  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  collcctiim  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  as  “  Eroih- 
atU  s  taanfUa  cha  nretxmo  h  teata  di  S.  Giovanm 
Batinta,  di  Laonardo  tki  I'inct  ”  The  persons 
represented  are  three  :  Kalome,  who  receives  the 
head  which  is  almut  to  be  placed  in  tlie  charger 
by  the  executioner,  and  on  her  right  the  third,  a 
woman,  said  by  some  critics  to  be  Hcrodias,  but 
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by  othens  among  whom  are  the  Florentine  au¬ 
thorities,  to  be  an  attendant.  The  types  of  the 
features  are  identical  with  those  of  the  picture  in 
the  National  Gallery,  “Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  ■’ as  if  they  had  Iteen  paintwl  from  the 
saiiM‘  nitslels,  or  worked  out  under  sitnilar  im-  ' 
pressions.  The  precise  passage  rendered  in  the 
|)ictnre  is — “And  (the  executioner)  brought  his 
head  in  a  charger,  and  gave  it  to  the  damsel ;  and 
the  damsel  gave  it  to  her  mother ;  ”  hut  it  can  not 
be  thought  that  the  woman  on  the  right  of  Sa¬ 
lome  is  such  a  person  as  would  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  Herod ;  still  the  damsel  turns  to  her, 
and  seems  as  if  about  to  present  her  with  the  head 
of  the  Baptist. 

The  history  of  the  picture  is  not  known  beyond 
the  early  jiart  of  the  present  century.  It  was  one 
of  the  collection  at  Mariulialdcn,  near  Zurich,  i 
and  lielonged  to  the  proprietor  of  that  estate. 
Count  Bentzel-Sternan,  who  in  1847  disfioscd  of 
the  contents  of  his  gallery  ;  some  time  which  the 
“  Herodias,”  with  another  from  the  same  source, 
liecaine  the  projierty  of  Mr.  Kellogg.  The  latter, 
by  Kiiffaelle,  is  known  as  “La  Belle  Janlini^re,”  , 
and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Ashhurtou.  ; 
This  picture  is  said  to  lie  original,  while  that  in 
the  Louvre  known  by  the  same  title  is  doubted 
by  connoisseurs  of  the  “divine  master.”  Under 
the  head  “ Vinci’’  in  the  AU»jtmtxn*.it  Kunstler- 
kziron  (Zurich,  1819),  there  is,  by  F.  R,  Fiissli, 
a  dcscrij)tion  of  this  “  Herodiiis,  ”  concluding  with 
these  words,  “We  can  not  cast  the  least  doubt 
on  Count  Bentzel’s  picture  ;  ”  but  this  writer  de¬ 
scribes  the  jierson  who  receives  the  head  from  the  , 
executioner  as  Herodias,  and  not  Salome,  where-  ■ 
as  tlie  entire  configuration  is  much  too  youthful 
for  Herotlias:  yet  this  interpretation  coincides 
with  the  somewhat  loose  description  given  in  the 
Florentine  catalogue,  though  it  is  not  a  rendering 
of  the  sacred  text.  Round  the  upper  border  of 
the  dress  of  the  princijial  figure  appears  the  in¬ 
scription,  “Leonardo  da  Vinci,  1494.”  On  the 
Florentine  picture  there  is  no  signature,  and  be-  ; 
tween  that  and  the  work  in  question  there  are  re¬ 
markable  differences.  In  the  latter  the  dress  of  , 
the  pniminent  figure  is  red,  with  a  flower  patteni, 
but  in  the  Tribune  copy  it  is  brown,  and  the  flow-  i 
er  on  the  dress  is  omitted,  as  is  also  the  oi  nameii-  | 
tal  chasing  on  the  vase.  For  these  discixqiancies 
proliable  reasons  might  be  assigned,  but  no  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  be  arrived  at.  The  antece¬ 
dents  of  the  picture  are  not  known  farther  back 
than  the  year  1810,  when  the  Count  Bentzel 
Stemau  purchased  it  from  Mr.  Lamy,  a  publisher 
of  Art  at  Zurich.  It  was  sent  to  Paris  to  lie  trans- 
ferreil  to  canva.>i,  and  was  there  pledged  to  Banin 
Persi,  who,  on  its  being  redeemed,  offered  Mr. 
Lainy  20,000  livres  for  it.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  known  to  have  been  valued  at  40,000  livres. 
'fhe  abiding  places  of  all  the  productions  of  Da 
Vinci  are  known ;  and,  as  his  works  arc  few,  an 
authentic  addition  to  their  number  would  be  a 
matter  of  much  interest  to  admirers  of  the  mos- 
teis  of  the  Italian  schools.  The  painting  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  at  No.  18,  Lad  broke  Square. 

Photoyroffhi). — Recent  exhibitions  in  photogni- 
phy  do  not  show  any  advance  in  the  process.  'The 
iinprov(‘inent  which  would  be  most  acceptable  in 
ordinary  practice,  would  be  the  certain  produc¬ 
tion  of  prints  inde|iendently  of  those  capricious 


conditions  which  beset  every  step  of  the  manipu¬ 
lative  procedure  from  lieginning  to  end.  Diffi¬ 
cult,  however,  as  the  process  is  to  the  fa.stidious 
operator,  it  has  been  practiced  with  various  de¬ 
grees  of  success ;  and  satisfactorily,  more  or  less, 
to  all  classes  of  the  public,  with,  of  course,  a  scale 
of  prices  proportionate  to  the  pretensions  of  each 
party  to  the  contract.  The  realization  of  an  issue, 
good  or  bud,  by  the  mere  mechanical  practice  of 
photography  would  certainly  tempt  into  the  arena 
hundreds  of  speculators,  whose  dishonesty  would 
rise  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance.  The  kind 
of  enterprise  of  which  the  public  ha.s  the  most 
reason  to  complain,  is  that  of  advertising  copy¬ 
ists,  who  propose,  on  receipt  of  a  card  portrait 
and  thirty  postage  stamps,  to  return  twenty,  fif¬ 
teen,  or  twelve  copie.s,  according  to  tbt^  terms 
advertised.  The  grievance  in  such  cases  is  uot 
so  much  that  the  copies  are  extremely  course 
and  faulty,  as  that,  generally,  an  inordinate 
length  of  time  hue  elapsed  before  the  curds  ara 
forthcoming,  and  that  in  many  instances  they 
have  not  been  received  at  all.  The  iiiiisunce 
has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
the  subject  of  complaint  in  the  newspapers  ;  and 
the  public  thus  warned  against  the  imposition, 
it  has  ceased  to  he  so  recklessly  practiced. 

When  the  Photographic  Society  declined  to 
exhibit  “touched”  prints, — the  rule  compre¬ 
hended  all  portraiture  tinted.  an<l  painted  on  a 
photographic  base. — the  society  was  loyal  not 
only  to  photography,  but  also  to  legitimate  Art. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  lower  walks  of 
miniature  painting  would  suffer  from  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  a  method  of  producing  resemblances, 
for  which  one  sitting  of  a  few  seconds  only  was 
reqnired  ;  but  we  were  not  prepari-d  to  find  ths 
demand  for  high  class  miniatures  relax  inso¬ 
much  as  to  leave  some  of  oar  most  accomplish¬ 
ed  artists  without  a  commission.  Not  many 
years  ago,  the  yearly  collection  of  miniatures 
at  the  Royal  Academy  was  always  a  feature  of 
unfailing  interest  and  attraction ;  but  now,  min¬ 
iatures  are  exceptional  there,  and  those  artists 
whose  works  were  the  admired  of  all  beholders, 
are  either  dead,  or  have  betaken  themselves  to 
oil-paintinc,  or  even,  it  may  be,  to  photogra¬ 
phy.  Everybody  ha.s  sat  down  before  the  magic 
lens,  whether  it  be  for  a  likene.ss,  framed  or  en¬ 
cased,  for  threepence,  or  worked  out  in  water- 
colors,  or  oil,  at  prices  rising  up  to  sixty  guin¬ 
eas;  but  the  best  examples  of  the  chemical 
process  can  never  reach  the  graces  of  the  pain¬ 
ter’s  Art.  It  was  expeefod  that  Herr  Wothly’s 
improvements  would  have  given  precision  and 
delicacy  of  degrt'e  to  the  shaded  passages  of 
portraiture  ;  but  the  examples  we  have  m'cn  do 
not  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  early  es-says  ;  and 
theWoihlytype  ceased  to  interest  photographers, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  silver  wa-  indis¬ 
pensable.  In  the  e.xamples  we  Imve  seen  of 
this  method  of  printing  are  gradations  in  the 
shades  which  suggest  that  ordinary  methods  of 
printing  are  extremely  defective,  inasmiieh  a.s 
the  shades  and  markings  of  the  best  specim  -ns 
are  frequently  opaque  and  blotehed.  Thus, 
there  is  still  much  left  for  miniature  painting 
to  accomplish  before  the  hmunkal oX  the  sitter 
be  attained.  The  eonstrnctiun,  sentiment,  and 
brilliancy  nf  a  first-class  ivory  miniature  can 
never  be  equaled  by  any  photographic  per- 
trait,  how  skilful  soever  it  may  besupp  emented 
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with  color.  In  the  race  for  popularity  In  por- ! 
traiture,  cbemwtry  has  for  tne  present  tempo- ' 
rarily  beaten  paintin;;.  The  triumph  will  not ' 
be  long  lived,  though  that  which,  in  thin  re- 
■l»ect,  is  true  of  water-color,  is  not  less  so  of 
oil.  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  por- : 
trait  painters,  who,  for  twenty  years,  have  had 
more  sitters  than  they  could  satisfy  ;  yet  some 
of  these  artists  have  now  been  for  years  with- , 
out  a  commission.  But  there  are  signs  of  reac¬ 
tion — tor  nothing  based  upon  photography  can  [ 
over  approach  the  beauties  of  a  study  from  the  : 
life  by  an  accomplished  band.  | 

Of  Trm  PtnptcHvt  in  Art  and  IaJo. — A  novel  | 
is  the  epitome  of  events  which  run  over  many 
^ears,  perhaps  a  whole  life-time  t  and  to  rive 
in  a  novel  the  daily  twaddle  which  is  talked  by 
all  civilised  beings  is  to  write  out  of  all 
perspective.  Man.  indeed,  can  no  more  live 
upon  concentrated  talk  than  be  can  upon  con¬ 
centrated  meat.  The  essence  of  meat  must  be 
taken  with  a  bulk  of  other  food  to  be  nourish¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  every  life  strong  thought  expressed 
in  words  must  be  diluted  with  a  certain  amount  \ 
of  twaddle  about  the  weather,  about  the  crops,  | 
about  friends.  But  with  this  sort  of  talk  the  i 
novelist  has  no  business,  unless,  indeed,  he  wish-  i 
es  to  present  us  with  the  character  of  a  silly 
person,  who  never  says  a  wise  thing  ;  but  then, 
at  least,  he  should  make  the  talk  of  that  {>erBon 
absurd  and  grotesque,  and  so  amusing.  A  novel, 
as  I  have  said,  is  generally  the  epitome  of  a 
life  time,  the  events  of  years  to  be  concentrated 
into  the  reading  of  an  hour  or  two  :  and  the  first 
rule  of  a  good  epitome  should  be  that,  while 
every  event  is  given  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  shall 
still  preserve  its  relative  position  with  regard  to 
every  other  event,  and  so  the  whole  picture  be 
set  before  us  in  its  true  perspective.  To  see 
and  describe  the  true  relationship  between 
events  and  persons  is  the  characteristic  of  ge- 1 
nius.  In  painting  the  same  rule  holds  good,  i 
The  learner’s  coloring  is  feeble  because  he  for¬ 
gets  that  he  has  to  concentrate,  on  a  few  square  ; 
inches  of  paper,  the  color  which  in  nature  was  j 
diffused  over  whole  miles  of  landscape.  And, 
indeed.  1  was  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by 
a  sketch  which  my  little  boy  (wtat  four)  showed 
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just  now  upon  his  slate — the  portrait  of  a  dog, 
and  a  very  fat  dog  too,  which  is  his  constant 
companion,  and  devoted  slave.  This  porteait 
he  bad  given,  and  not  unskilfully.  I  think, 
with  two  strokes  of  bis  pencil,  an  inner  circle 
and  an  outer,  which  stt^  fur  the  dog's  head 
and  body.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  be  gave 
the  idea  of  a  fat  and  lasy  dog  very  happily,  con¬ 
sidering  the  means  which  be  employed.  At  a^ 
rate,  his  per.-<pective  was  true  and  right.  We 
are  told  that  rules  for  teaching  perspective  are 
not  of  much  practical  use  to  the  artist.  Such 
rules  are  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  most  draw¬ 
ing-books.  But  I  fancy  that  all  which  students 
of  art  in  general  care  to  know  about  perspec¬ 
tive  is  supplied  by  that  common-sense  rule 
which  teaches  that  the  farther  an  object  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  spectator  the  smaller  it  be¬ 
comes.  And,  ttsU  Mr.  Kiiskin,  the  painters  and 
architects  of  the  day  have  no  larger  acquain¬ 
tance  with  perspective  than  this.  He  declares 
that,  wiUi  the  exception  of  Mr.  Robert’s  pic¬ 
tures  (alas,  tiiat  we  must  say  F»t!)  he  has 
scarcely  ever  seen  an  architectural  picture  or 
drawing  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  which 
was  in  true  perspective,  and  that  be  has  never 
met  but  with  two  men  in  his  life  who  knew 
enough  of  perspective  to  draw  a  Gothic  arch  in 
a  retiring  plane,  so  that  its  lateral  dimensions 
and  curvatures  could  be  calculated  to  scale  from 
the  drawing.  But  I  beg  to  observe  that  this  is 
a  moral  essay,  and  not  a  treatise  upon  the  fine 
arts.  And,  from  a  moral  standpoint,  a  true 
perspective,  whether  m  art  of  life,  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  consequence.  Now,  to  obtain  a  tniu 
perspective  in  life  seems  to  me  to  call  into  play 
that  faculty  of  the  seeing  eye — alas,  how  rare  a 
faculty  it  is  I — which  looks  upon  things  and  facts 
as  they  really  are,  and  notes  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  them.  And  a  true  per¬ 
spective  in  art  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  facul¬ 
ty,  no  less  rare,  which  enables  men  to  describe 
things  as  they  are  :  to  set  them  down  in  their 
true  positions  without  distortion  or  exaggera-  ^ 
tion.  Both  those  faculties,  then,  it  will  be  seen 
— the  one  receptive,  and  the  other  productive 
— are  nearly  allied  to  veracity,  to  that  virtue 
which  “trows  the  truth.” — MaciHiUm't  Maga- 
n'as. 


